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| SAVE SOME MONEY THIS FALL 


N CONNECTION with what we are saying else- 
where in this issue about farm finance, there is 
one point we wish especially to emphasize, 
| namely, the need for saving some money this fall. 

‘Cotton, tobacco and peanuts, our chief cash crops, 
are bringing good prices, ard we will be poor 
business men indeed if we do not take advantage 
of this opportunity to put by something against 
the rainy day: that nearly always comes. 

The tenant farmer, first, should save with a view 
to home ownership. Tenancy is no disgrace, but 
we hope every white tenant farmer in the South is 
using his period as a tenant as a stepping stone to 
farm ownership and a home under his own vine 
and fig tree. Necessities of course should be 
bought, but put home ownership above every lux- 
ury. The automobile, the piano and the talking 
machine are fine, but let them wait, and put the 
money in some land, even if it is no more than 
twenty or forty acres. 

To the average man who already owns his place 
we would say save for improving it—for making 
the farm and home more efficient and enjoyable. 
Good teams, good buildings and fences, modern 
implements, and equipment for making the farm 
wife's work ‘easier and pleasanter should have 
the first call. After these, invest in the automo- 
biles, pianos, talking machines that farm families 
should have and enjoy. 

Finally, for the farmer who is already well sup. 
plied with this world’s goods, there is no better 
time for saving. Because of high prices, money 
today is cheaper probably than it will ever be 
again, and it may be that a dollar saved today will 
be worth, in buying power, 50 to 100 per cent 
more in two or three years. 

To every Progressive Farmer reader we would 
Say, get the thrift habit. Save some money, and 
teach your children to save. And the time to 
begin is now. 
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Cletrac 


TANK - TYPE TRACTOR 


known as the ‘‘Cleveland Tractor’’) 





Whip the Boll Weevil with the Cletrac 


The menace of the boll weevil can be 


effectively defeated by properly using the | 


Cletrac tank-type tractor. In the Fall of 
the year, about two weeks before the first 
killing frost, plow under all cotton stalks, 
covering them at least four inches. 


Weevils turned under to this depth 
cannot get ouf—and die. You catch 
millions of weevils by this method, that 
would ordinarily go into winter quarters 
and be ready to attack again in the Spring. 


And by plowing under the stalks you - 


take away the food of any weevils that 
are not buried. 


Mules Don’t Plow Fast Enough 


The success of the whole battle de- 


pends upon the plowing. Mules do not 
walk fast enough nor are the plows set at 
the proper angle to completely cover such 
litter as large cotton stalks. The same 
thing is true of ordinary tractor plowing. 


The Cletrac with a plowing speed of 
3 to 3% miles an hour, and the proper 
plow, does this job more completely and 





does more of it per day for the same cost 
than any outfit we know of. It completely 
reverts the soil and completely covers all 
litter—even the largest cotton stalks. 


Your time is short between the end of 
cotton picking and the first frost. You 
need the Cletrac to get the speed. 


More Work More Days 


But remember this :—ihe Cletrac is an 
all-purpose tractor—ready to do every- 
thing a tractor should do. It does more 
work more days in the year and does it 
faster, better and cheaper. It goes through 
with the entire preparation of the seed 
bed. Because of its tank type of con- 
struction it does not slip, flounder, “dig 
itself in” or pack down the soil. It does 
all the work formerly done with animal 
and stationary power. And it is extremely 
economical burning a surprisingly small 
amount of kerosene or gasoline. 

Send for our booklet “Selecting Your 


Tractor.” It will give you a lot of 


valuable information. 


1 Cleveland Tractor Co. 


19047 Euclid Avenue 


The largest producers of Tank-Type Tractors in the world. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 











By TAIT BUTLER 














Percentage of Grain That Oats in 
Sheaves Will Thresh Out 


READER has 1,120 pounds of oats 

in the sheaf. The oats were cut 
high to avoid cutting clover in the 
oats and were estimated to yield 
about 35 bushels to the acre. He 
wishes to know the grain which this 
1120 pounds of sheaves would thresh 
out. 


Of course, only a rough estimate 
can be made, for the yield of grain 
will depend largely on how well 
the heads were filled. For instance, 
we saw wheat this year turning out 
about 20 bushels per acre, on a farm 
where the farmer was positive that 
no heavier straw a few years before 
gave a yield of 48 bushels per acre. 


The best estimate we can make is 
to assume a certain weight of grain 
to straw, in conformity with usual 
results under similar conditions, and 
estimate the yield of grain on that 
basis. 


Duggar, in “Southern Field Crops,” 
says: “In crops yielding 15 to 30 
bushels per acre, there is usually 
about the same weight of straw as of 
threshed grain; as the yield increases 
the percentage of straw increases.” 


Since these oats were estimated to 
yield 35 bushels per acre, but the 
stubble was cut high, reducing the 
amount of straw, we may approximate 
the yield of grain as 45 per cent to 
50 per cent of the total weight of the 
sheaves. This will, of course, depend 
on the variety, the filling of the heads 
and just how high the stubble was 
cut. These are important facts which 
are not given us. 


If we estimate 45 per cent grain, the 
yield of grain would be 504 pounds 
or 15 3-4 bushels of 32 pounds each. 
If we estimate 50 per cent grain, the 
yield is 560 pounds or 17 1-2 bushels 
of 32 pounds each. Probably the lat- 
ter figures are approximately cor- 
rect. 





Nut Grass or Coco 


N THE Mississippi Valley particu- 

larly but more or less in many oth- 
er sections of the South, “Coco” or 
nut grass is becoming a very serious 
weed pest. A Mississippi reader 
writes us that he regards it as “A 
greater menace confronting the farm- 
er in the Central Cotton Belt than 
the boll weevil.” 

He further says that he is farming 
lands where there is no nut grass 
and also where it exists in patches 
and is scattered more or less over 
most of the land, and where it exists 
“It means decreased yields and dou- 
ble the work to cultivate.” 

We are asked to call the attention 
of our readers to the dangers from 
its spread, “Describe it so they will 
recognize it, and tell them the most 
Practicable method of getting rid of it 
in small patches.” 

We have several times called the 
attention of our readers to the men- 
ace of this rapidly spreading weed 
Pest. With stiff soils, at all thickly 
set with nut grass, it is almost im- 
Possible to keep it down and main- 
tain a full stand of cotton. Every 
year the evidence is growing greater 
and more convincing that we do not 
leave our stands of cotton thick 


_nough to obtain the best yields, but 


on land infested with nut grass it is, 
as stated, almost impossible to main- 
tain a sufficient stand of cotton. 


There is scarcely any limit to the 
expense which one can afford to go to 
in eradicating nut grass from small 
patches or when it first starts on the 
farm, if by so doing he can prevent 
its spread over a large area. Heavy 
or stiff land infested with nut grass 
is, in the opinion of the writer, worth 
little more than half the same land 
free of this pest, for cotton-growing. 
Its value is also much reduced for 
growing many other row or inter- 
tillage crops which require clean cul- 
tivation. We can agree fully with 
our correspondent as to the import- 
ance of preventing the spread of this 
weed pest on Southern farms, but un- 
fortunately we do not know any way 
which farmers would consider practi- 
cable for’ eradicating it. ® 


Some years ago we called the at- 
tention of the Directors of the Ex- 
periment Stations in the Lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley to this rapidly spread- 
ing weed pest and suggested the wis- 
dom of the investigation of the prob- 
lem of its eradication. That this is a 
problem to which our Experiment Sta- 
tions and the National Department of 
Agriculture should give serious at- 
tention seems to us very apparent. 
It is no doubt a difficult problem, but 
it is of sufficient importance to just- 
ify the expenditure of much effort 
and money, because of the value of a 
possible solution to the farmers of the 
South. 


The plant reproduces and spreads 
from both seeds and underground 
tubers or nuts. The seeding is chiefly 
in the fall or after cultivated crops 
are laid by, and the cultivation of 
the crop during the early part of the 
season, no matter how thoroughly it 
is done, is not sufficient to prevent a 
vigorous growth later in the season 
and the making of large numbers of 
seeds. No doubt the seeding should 
be prevented as much as possible, 
but the writer has under observation 
a patch of nut grass which has most 
certainly not made seed for seven 
years and still there is considerable 
nut grass springing up quickly after 
each time it is mowed. The stand is 
not so thick nor the growth so vigor- 
ous, but there is still plenty of it 
notwithstanding it has been mowed 
closely as many as 36 times in one 
season and, as stated, has never been 
allowed to seed during the last seven 
years. We do not know any way of 
eradicating it that is practicable if ap- 
plied to any considerable area. 


Plowing and cultivating during the 
summer until August and September, 
then seeding thickly to rye and turn- 
ing this under in the spring and re- 
peating the process or sowing to some 
broadcast thick growing summer crop 
has been recommended, but it only 
serves to give the nut grass a tem- 
porary set-back. Others have advised 
fencing patches and pasturing with 
hogs. This may be hard on the nut 
grass, but it is also hard on the hogs 
if they are starved so that they will 
root enough to get all the nuts. The 
writer has been informed that keep- 
ing the land flooded as is done in 
rice growing kills nut gras¢ out, but 
this is not a practicable method on 
most farms. 

Possibly sifting all the soil to a 
depth of 15 inches and thereby re- 


SY we vecacnag 


moving all the nuts might eradicate 
it if no seed had been allowed to 
drop on the land for several years 
previously. 

Feed and Care of Colts 
READER has three colts about 
five months old. He wishes to 

know the sort of feed and care they 
should receive. 

It is to be presumed that these 
colts will be weaned by about the 
time they are seven months old. There 
are consequently about two months in 
which to get them to eating grain and 
hay if they have not already been 
taught to eat such feeds. If as is 
best, they have already been taught 
to eat grain and hay or grass, the 
weaning should not interfere with 
their continued growth. 

A well fed colt will reach a weight 
by the time it is a year old of about 
half its weight at maturity. It is, 
therefore, evident that good feeding 
the first year is of great importance. 
Moreover, growth is made the first 
year on less cost for feed, pound for 
pound, than during any later period 
of its life. 

The importance, therefore, of feed- 
ing colts sufficient feed of the right 
sort the first year cannot be well 
over-estimated. 

In the South, colts should probably 
be largely grown on corn and cot- 
tonseed meal and legume hays and 
grass. Of course, there is no better 
feed for colts than oats, and when 
oats are grown on the farm or can 
be bought nearly as cheap as other 
feeds they should be used liberally 
for growing the colts. But if green 
feed, legume hay and a judicious 
amount of cottonseed meal are used 
with corn, these feeds will grow good, 
large-boned, strong colts, as large 
and good as can probably be grown 
on oats. In large numbers of tests 
in growing colts at the Mississippi 
Experiment Station, wherever silage 
and cottonseed meal were introduced 
into the ration the cost was lowered 
without a lessened growth on the 
colts. 

If these colts can have all the leg- 
ume hay of good quality, clean and 
free from dust, they will consume and 
a mixture of eight parts of corn to 
one of cottonseed meal by weight, 
they should make good growth. We 
would advise giving about all of this 
grain mixture they will eat up clean 
three times a day, or at least twice 
a day. 

Extras, which should add to their 
growth, are green feed or a small al- 
lowance of good, sound corn silage, 
oats to take the place of half the corn, 
and a mixture of one part of salt to 
five parts of wood ashes kept where 
they can go to it and eat what they 
want. 

If oats are used we suggest five 
parts of oats, five parts of corn to 
one part of cottonseed meal by 
weight. There is a general impres- 
sion that colts will not grow as large 
in the South as in the North, but if they 
get enough of the right sort of feed, 
given to them properly, there is am- 
ple. evidence to show that they will 
grow as large as their inheritance 
entitles them to. If, as some think, 
there is a lack of bone-making ma- 
terial—mineral matter—in our feeds, 
this deficiency can be fully supplied 
at little cost by wood ashes or 
ground phosphate rock. But these 
materials will not make up for a lack 
of sufficient feed, which is the usual 
reason for our Southern colts failing 
to make proper growth. Nor will any 
amount of mineral matter make up for 
the lack of protein which the usual 





ration of corn and grass hay, or corn 
and corn fodder contains. Sufficient 
protein is the most important point 
in the ration of a colt because if he 
gets sufficient protein it is almost 
certain to contain sufficient mineral 
matter. 


But there is something more than 
giving sufficient of the right kind of 
feed in growing colts. The feed must 
be such as the colts like and they 
must have that care and attention 
which adds so much to the develop- 
ment of young animals. In winter, 
the colts should have at all times a 
comfortable, dry place to lie down 
and they should have a shelter that 
will protect them from cold winds 
and storms. They should be out in 
the open as much as practicable, but 
a dry, clean, comfortable place should 
always be open for them to go to. If 
in addition they are handled and 
brushed occasionally, or better still 
regularly, it will teach them good 
manners and add to their growth. 


One more requirement is necessary. 
They should have free access to or 
be offered at frequent and regular 
intervals all the .good water they 
wish to take. Any young animal which 
in winter has to wade through mud 
and water and fight with other stock 
to get the water it wants is likely to 
take less water than it needs. 


VETERINARY PRCBLEMS 


Sows Chew Their Troughs 
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A READER wants to know wity lr 

hogs “chew their trough and any 
other wood they can get to, especially 
the brood sows?” 


The common cause is a lack of a 
balanced ration. That is, the hogs are 
not getting everything their bodies 
need in the feed that is being given 
them. The hog that chews such sub- 
stances or roots badly does so be- 
cause it needs more protein, more 
mineral matter, succulent feed or 
something else it is not getting in its 
feed. These sows that chew their 
trough and other wood are trying to 
satisfy their craving for something 
which is lacking in their rations. At 
least, this is the general cause of such 
actions on the part of hogs. Sows 
suckling pigs will rob their own 
bodies of protein and mineral matter 
to put them into their milk for their 
young. We suggest for these sows, 
first, green feed or succulent feed of 
some sort; second, more protein, 
either in the form of tankage, soy 
bean meal, peanut meal, or for a pe- 
riod of three or four weeks cottonseed 
meal. Of course, it is possible that 
they are not getting enough carbohy- 
drates or starchy feed, but if they are 
getting sufficient feed as to quantity 
they are probably getting enough 
carbohydrates. Third, furnish these 
sows mineral matter. If they get 
enough protein they are apt to get 
enough mineral matter, but since min- 
eral matter may be supplied cheaply 
there is no excuse for taking any 
chances on the hogs not getting 
enough. They should have charcoal 
or soft coal to eat as they wish. 
Wood ashes mixed with the charcoal 
or a tablespoonful put in the feed 
twice a day will supply the mineral 
matter. Or ground phosphate rock, 
or acid phosphate will supply needed 
mineral matter. A mixture of a bush- 
el each of charcoal and wood ashes 
and a pint of salt well mixed and 
kept under shelter where the hogs 
can eat what they want, with green 
feed and sufficient protein, will prob- 
ably stop these sows from chewing 
their trough. 
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What t to sitet in the Gaudin te in 
November 
is tl e time 


No is the ti 
set the early 


sowed 


and 


slants grown 


to prepare for 


Cc abbage 
n September | 


tron seed 


1 : 
ago that the com- 


setting the p 


have proved years 


mon practice o lants on 


the south side of a ridge is wrong 
aud will inevitably lead at times to 
sevious loss in an extra variable win- 
ter, with warm spells suddenly fol- 
lowed by very cold weather. On the 
south side the plants get aroused by 
a warm spell and get to growing and 
are tender. Then, too, if they are 


still dormant the plants are exposed 
to the morning sun when frozen and 


are often seriously damaged. I tried 
setting them on the north side of 
ridges running east and west. In this 


situation they are sheltered from the 
morning sun, which often does more 
damage than the degree of cold, and 
they are less apt to get excited into 
growth in warm spells. I found this 
far more successful than setting them 
on the south side. Later the Georgia 
Experiment Station tried both these 
methods and also setting them in open 
furrows. They found that there was 
less loss of plants set on the north 
side of the ridge than on the south 
side, and they also found that the 
plants in an open furrow suffered 
less damage than in any other posi- 
tion. I have tried this method and 
with proper preparation have found 
it to be the best method of winter- 
ing cabbage plants for spring head- 
ing. 

Run out furrows three feet apart 
running east and west. Fill these 
nearly full of fine old rotten manure. 
If manure is not available, use 1,000 
pounds of a mixture of equal parts 
cottonseed meal and acid phosphate. 
Now throw a good furrow over these 
furrows from each side. Then with 
a shovel plow open furrows down 
the crest of the ridge made. Set the 
plants in this furrow and deep enough 
to cover the entire stem. If the stem 
bursts from frost, the plant will 
never make a head. Set the plants 
16 inches apart and set a plant of 
lettuce between them. The lettuce 
will head in spring before the cab- 
bage needs all the space. The plants 
can be set any time in November or 
early December. When the ridges are 
leveled in spring, the plants will be 
found right on the surface as though 
never planted in a furrow. Then push 
them by side applications of nitrate 
of soda. 

* * * 

Cauliflower plants can be set in the 
same way, but as these are tenderer 
than cabbages, I prefer to use the 
cold frames for them. Set six plants 
under each three by six feet sash and 
fill in with a close heading lettuce 
like the Black-seed Tennis Ball or the 
Belmont. These will come out early, 
and the treatment of the cauliflowers 
will be noted at a proper time. Dur- 
ing the winter they will need plenty 
of air, usually only closing the sashes 
at night or in dark and snowy weath- 
er. Leave snow on the sashes as a 
protection from the cold that usually 
follows snow. 

ee 

The late carrots, parsnips, salsify 
and leeks will be more easily gotten 
at in midwinter when the soil is 
frozen by a good mulch of manure, 
and the garden will get more bene- 
fit from the manure by letting it lie 
as a mulch all winter 

7 * * 

From Central North Carolina south- 
ward, the roots of dahlias and can- 
nas can be preserved by covering 
them thickly with pinestraw, provided 
they are lifted in the spring and 


What Farmers Want to Know 


By VW. F. MASSEY 














divided and replanted. Here in South 
east Maryland I take up the dahlias 
when frost kills the tops, cut the tops 
and then put them in a shallow pit, 
cover them with several thicknesses 
of old newspapers and then mound 
the soil over them like a sweet pota- 
to bank Cannas I have’ carried 
through the winter in the same way, 
but find. that here it is best to lift 
the entire mass of rhizomes after 
cutting the dead tops off and pack- 


cellar with all 

them in 
we divide 
with two 


closely in a 
that adheres: to 
digging. Then in spring 
the rhizomes into pieces 
buds for planting. 

* * * 


ing them 
the earth 


Sweet peas sowed now will bloom 
earlier and better than if planted in 
the spring, though they may be suc- 
cessfully planted in January. Some 
make deep trenches and manure very 
heavily and cover and plant about five 


Set the lettuce plants in the ames 
if not done in Octobe Do not use 
the sashes til! the nights are reg 
ularly frosty 

povings Persona! 

§ HAVE already briefly thanked the 

host of friends who remembered my 
birthday and sent 850 cards, letters 
and telegrams [ wish that it were 
possible to personally thank each one 
of these kind friend The Editor 
kindly says that | have helped a mil- 
lion of people | hope this is true, 
for it is a great deal better to have 
helped men to greater success in life 


than to have made a million dollars 
by the toil and sweat of other men. 
All the remembrances will go into a 


big scrap book to go into the family 


archives, with hearty thanks to the 
writers. 


May Need 5 Pace, but That Will 
Not Make It Fruit 


ROM south Georgia: “I have on my 


place an old Scuppernong vine 
which has not made much fruit this 
year, and I am informed that it has 





AVE plenty of pea and bean 
seed for planting next spring. 


2. Get in the oat, rye and wheat 
crops as quickly as possible, in 
case they have not already been 
planted. 


3. Finish all cotton-picking be- 
fore bad weather sets in and low- 
ers grades and prices. 


4. Ditch and grade up the barn- 


THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SIX THINGS TO DO 
THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


yard if wecessary to prevent filth 
and mud during the winter 
months. 


5. Get the hogs and cattle on 
the fields as quickly as possible so 
they will get most benefit from 
the grazing. 

6. Be making your 1920 plans, 
aiming to make your work and 
your farm more efficient and pro- 
ductive than ever before. 











inches deep. I have done far better 
by planting in ground that has been 


heavily manured for the summer 
crops, simply planting them four to 


five inches deep. I get more flowers 
in this way than by digging trenches. 
I use a five-foot width of chicken 
wire netting for them to run on in 
the spring. : 

* ok * 

North Carolina and 
from Raleigh southward in North 
Carolina, it is well to grow figs in 
bush form and tie the tops in close- 
ly, and then shock cut down corn 
stover around them and tie in at the 
top. 


In Eastern 


* * x 

Erythrina Crista-galli, which is 
grown in greenhouses or cut down and 
the roots buried in cellars in the North, 
is easily grown from Raleigh south by 
sawing off the top, after frost, at the 


ground and then placing a good 
mound of sawdust over the stump. 


I know a plant that has been treat- 
ed in that way for 20 years. It grows 
in spring and makes a bush six feet 
or more high during the sumimer and 
blooms its superb racemes of crimson 
flowers all summer through. 

a + a 


The spring flowering bulbs, such as 


tulips, hyacinths and narcissus, are 
mostly better planted in October 
But the Polyanthus narcissus, like the 


Paper White and Grand Soleil d’Or 
should not be planted till the soil is 
cold, as they will start to grow at 
once and will get hurt by later freez- 
ing. These and the Early White 
Roman hyacinths should be planted 
in November after the soil has got- 
ten cold for the winter. The other 
species too can still be planted if not 
already in the ground. 

* * * 

I should have said that in the veget- 
able garden the onion sets planted in 
September should also have the thick 
mulch of manure during the winter. 
In fact, as I have often said, my gar- 
den gets a thick coat of manure all 
over 


not made much for many years. I 
had determined to cut it down and in 
fact have done some pruning around 
the edge preparatory to clearing it 
out. But it occurs to me that prob- 
ably proper pruning may remedy the 
trouble. Please inform me?” 


I have no doubt that the vine needs 
pruning. The time to prune is in 
November for the Scuppernong. Cut 
out dead and stunted wood, and train 
out the one and two-year-old canes. 
But this will not make it more fruit- 
ful, though getting it into better 
shape. The Scuppernong blossoms 
are deficient in pollen, and pollen is 
essential to the setting of the fruit. 
Where the vine is near a wild growth 
of barren or male muscadines it will 
get pollen from these through the 
agency of bees and other insects, but 
where there is no natural growth 
near the vine will seldom fruit well. 
The cure then is to plant near it a 
barren muscadine vine. This of 
course, will make no grapes on its 
own wood, but it will set the fruit on 
the Scuppernong, since the male or 
barren vines furnish an abundance of 
pollen. 


Sun-scalded Peach Trees 
peor Mississippi: “Can you help me 
in regard to the ailment of my 
young peach trees. The bark cracks, 
gum exudes freely, the inner bark 
turns black and the trees die. Trees 
are planted on a northwest slope.” 

I rather suspect that the trouble is 
on the southwest side of the trees and 
is due to sun-scald. In your climate 
if too much stem is left to a young 
tree and it is exposed to the after- 
noon sun, the sun-scald is apt to oc- 
cur. Trees properly headed back at 
planting can be protected till the top 
gets large enough to shade the stem. 
I cut back a peach tree to one foot 
of stem at planting. Then it is easy 
to stick a shingle on the south side to 
protect the stem from the sun, but if 
two or three feet of stem are left 
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the protection is more difficult As 
Mr. Hale, the noted peac! of 
Georgia and Connecticut « ce iid, 
‘What do we want with any tem 

ore than enough to Carry the he id 
of the tree? In my Georgia orchards 
there is not a peach tree st¢ taller 
than eight inches 

Turnips ad Ternip Pests 
OW shall | keep out lice and rust 
from my turnips?” 

Get the ready made Bordeaux mix- 
ture from a seedsman. Then makea 
strone decoction of tobacco with boil. 
ing water. Add 1 pound of the ready- 
made Bordeaux mixture to 10 gallons 
of the tobacco tea and use this for 
spraying the turnips. The tobacco 
will destroy lice and the Bordeaux 
will prevent rust. 


ey in s Sand Hills 
LIVE 





on one of the sandiest sand 

hills of North Carolina, and am 
anxious to grow roses. | can root the 
slips, but cannot get them to do any 
good after transplanting them in this 


dry soil, and any manure I use seems 
to burn up. Please tell me how to 
prepare the soil and treat the 


plants?” 


Roses thrive best on a rich clay 


soil, and seldom do well @n very 
sandy soil. The best way to remedy 
this will be to get some clay, and 


make layers of clay and stable ma- 
nure in about equal parts. Prepare 
the heap this fall and let it lie all 
winter. In the spring, chop it down 
and mix the clay and manure well. 
Then excavate the rose bed and fill it 
in with this compost and plant the 
roses in it. Make it fully 18 inches 
deep. Then after planting the roses 
cover the surface over with manure 
during the summer, and I think you 
will find the roses " wilt thrive. The 
soil must be very rich and retentive 
of moisture for roses to do their best. 





Planting Pears 


ROM Georgia: “I am thinking of 

planting about a dozen pear trees. 
Please tell me what kind of soil they 
need and what varieties to plant. The 
Kieffer does well here. I want some 
earlier and later.” 

The Kieffer is valuable for canning 
and preserving. The Leconte is of the 
same class of pears and is earlier. 
Pears prefer a strong clay loam. No 
variety is free from blight, though 
some are less liable than others. One 
of the varieties most free from blight 
is the little Seckel. It is small but 
of the highest quality. The Beurre 
D’Anjou is a late and large pear of 
fine quality which seldom blights. 
Madeline and Buffum are good early 
sorts. Duchess D’Angouleme is a 
large pear which does better on 
quince stock than‘on pear. The ear- 
liest pear is Manning’s Elizabeth, a 
little round pear about the size of a 
Siberian crab apple. It is a profuse 
bearer and seldom blights. Bartlett 
is fine if you can save it from blight. 
Trees standing in sod are less liable 
to blight than trees on cultivated 


ground, 
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OU have often bought some- 

thing that was so eminently 
satisfactory that you have won- 
dered why you never bought that 
article before. This is precisely 
the same feeling you will experi- 
ence when you buy Fisk tires for 


the first time. 


“To be the best concern in the world to work 
for and the squarest concern in existence to 
do business with” — this is the Fisk ideal. 
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Average Southern Farmer.” 





The Farmers’ Experience Meeting 


XLIV.—Financing the Farmer 


{This is No. 44 in our series of discussions of “The Fifty-two Biggest Problems of the 
The same subject is discussed on page 25 of this issue.] 








An Ex-banker Tells How Farmers 
Should Borrow Money 
($3 Prize Letter) 


THE average farmer is the man who 
most of all needs help in avoiding 


time prices and instruction in es- 
tablishing banking connections. The 
two are inseparably connected. If 


you really know how, it is easy. I 
am an ex-bank-man myself, and 
will try to explain how to borrow 
from banks and tell a little about 
banking methods. 

Ever since I have been farming, I 
have deposited all cash received from 
the sale of hogs, cattle or anything sold 
or paid in. I pay all bills of what- 
ever kind by check on the bank. This 
gives me a complete record of every 
transaction and prevents my having 
any money in the house in case of 
fire or burglars. When I run out of 
cash I borrow as little as I can tide 
over with, and deposit that to be 
checked on until there is some cash 
coming in. 

When my note is due I pay it 
promptly or tell my banker why I 
cannot pay, and arrange for a re- 
newal. Better a day or so before- 
hand than one day late. Be prompt 
in meeting your obligations; it is 
worth more than money, and noth- 
ing destroys your credit like care- 
lessness in meeting your note. I 
know many men who are compara- 
tively poor, but their moral risk is so 
good they can borrow almost any 
amount they are likely to ask for. 

Don’t think that because you can- 
not carry a balance banks don’t want 
your business; they do. When I bor- 
row say $600 and check it out grad- 
ually, covering a period of probably 
six months, I will have an average 
balance of $15 to $175 for the whole 
time. The bank loans this to some 
other depositor, and he keeps an av- 
erage of so much, so it is an endless 
chain. A bank is the farmer’s best 
friend if he only knew it, but the 
farmer in turn must be friendly. 
Don’t expect to borrow, when you 
need cash if you never deposit when 
you have cash. 

Sometimes I find it cheaper to buy 
some things on time rather than for 
cash, whenever this is possible I buy 
on time if the time price does not 
exceed the legal rate of interest. 

This year several of my neighbors 
and I bought a car of fertilizer at 
$7.50 per ton less than the local price 
and gave our notes payable Decem- 
ber 1 with interest at 6 per cent from 
July 1. We saved about $225 on 30 
tons. There is where our banker 
came in again. He knew that we 
were men who met our obligations 
promptly, so he recommended us to 
the fertilizer company and helped us 
save a lot of money. 

The business. man must meet his 
bills when due; business farmers 
must do the same or their credit is 
gone. Don’t abuse your credit, it is 
worth more than, money.’ Let your 
banker and merchant know that an 
honorable farmer’s word is as good 
as another man’s promissory note. 

J. L. SKINNER. 

Littleton, N. C. 





Getting on a Cash Basis 


($2 Prize Letter) 
ANY years ago when we were try- 
ing to get a foothold on a little 
farm, I read an article that put me to 
thinking, and formed the basis upon 
which future independence was built. 
A farmer who bought on credit all 
of his yearly supplies, went to town 
one afternoon to buy a spoo! of 





thread for his wife and a plug of to- 
bacco for himself. But the credit 
merchant had taken stock of this 
man’s crop and had decided that the 
man had already bought as much or 
more than he could pay for that fall 
and refused to let him have the 
thread and tobacco. 


We, too, were buying on time and 
the year was not favorable for 
crops. Taxes and the payment on 
the land would come due, good crops 
or bad crops, so we decided to keep 
our name from the ledger for the 
rest of that year. At that time there 
was no market for farm products 
worth mentioning. Nice frying sized 
chickens were fifteen cents each, but- 
ter fifteen cents a pound and eggs 
ten cents a dozen. Sweet potatoes 
were fifty cents a bushel when they 
could be sold at all, and as for gar- 
den vegetables, there was no market. 


the hardest struggle 
There were 


Then began 
we evér encountered. 


doing 
have 


of home-raised foods, and by 
without everything we didn’t 
cash to pay for, we got along fine un- 
til crops were gathered and cotton 
sold. It brought ten cents a pound 
that year, and we paid up the store 
account, made the land payment and 
settled the taxes. 

The next year we borrowed money, 
paying 10 per cent interest and 
bought for cash. Buying on time, we 
had been paying from 25 to 50 per 
cent interest on money, so it was 
cheaper to borrow. The account was 
much less that year than it was the 
year before, and our farm stock had 
begun to increase some too. Since 
then we have followed this plan of 
paying cash, and we are the lenders 
instead of the borrowers now. Par- 
simoniousness is to be avoided ever, 
but the closest kind of living and 
spending is pardonable when it is 
done to gain independence. 

MRS. D. H. RUST. 

Pelican, La. 





Borrowing From Banks 


[Ax of capital has much to do with 

holding back the country. Money 
is of more importance to the farmer 
than to the majority of other classes. 
With the merchant and with many 
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little children to feed and clothe, and 
there were doctors’ bills to pay. 
Sparing eggs and butter was hard to 
do, but we soon managed to raise 
more of these things to provide cash. 
Managing the groceries to make 
them last as long as possible became 
a scientific problem for a housewife 
that was almost wholly ignorant of 
these things. By using a good deal 


other lines of business in which the 
proprietor or manager runs on bor- 
rowed capital, the item of interest is 
an amount of small importance, since 
they have several turnovers during 
the year. With the farmer the item 
of interest takes on a different as- 
pect. The rate of interest he has to 
pay on the money he borrows is an 
extremely serious matter. 





FARM CROPS 


Rye as a cover crop for every bare 
acre. 


First half November only:—Wheat, oats. 
Last half November:—Wheat. 
VEGETABLES 


_Plant in Garden.—Garden peas for ear- 
liest spring use, mustard, rape, aspara- 
gus roots, horse radish roots, rhubarb 
roots. 


Plant in Cold: Frame.—Radish. 
Transplant to Garden. —'Strawberry 
plants. 
FLOWERS 
Sow sweet peas in open ground. 


Set out clumps of perennials and hardy 
annuals started in September, as follows: 
Canterbury Bells, carnations, coreopsis, 
epanewes, larkspur, pansy, petunia, ver- 

ena. 


Set bulbs as follows: Crocus, daffodils, 
hyacinths, jonquils, lily of valley, peon- 
ies, tulips (in mountains). (See note 2.) 


Plant evergreens as follows: 


‘ Spruces, 
arborvitae, Japanese cedar, 


deodara, 


by weeds and grass. 


plant with a goodly size balt of earth. 


Note:—The above suggestions are suited 





WHAT TO PLANT THIS MONTH: 


.Note 1.—Hardy annuals and biennials are best started in the South in fall and car- 
ried over winter as well developed clumps. i i 
plants does not develop well making a weakly growth and are too often overgrown 


Note 2.—As evergreens do not become as completely dormant as deciduous trees. 
they should be handled very carefully in transplanting. 


lower South being able to plant two or three weeks later. 


ARE LAND AND SEED READY? 


cedar, junipers, hemlock, retinospora, 
yews. 

Plant broad-leaved evergreens (See note 
2) as follows: Abelia grandiflora, camel- 
lia, cape jessamine, cherry laurel, Japan- 
ese privet, mahonias, euonymus. 

Plant perennial. climbing vines (See 
note 1) as ‘follows: Boston ivy, Virginia 
creeper, akebia vine, Dutchman’s pipe, 
trumpet vine, virgin’s bower, clematis 
Jackmanii, English ivy, honeysuckle, hop 
vines, jasmine, kudzu vine, climbing 
roses, wistaria. 


Plant flowering. shrubs as follows: Abe- 
lia. grandiflora, althea (Rose of Sharon), 
Japanese barberry, sweet bud, red bud, 
crape myrtle, deutzias, dogwoods, golden 
bell, hydrangeas, kerria japonica, mag- 
nolia japonica, spireas, tamarix, weigelia. 


FRUITS 


pears, plums, peaches, 


Plant apples, 
Also strawberries and 


cherries, quinces. 
dewberries. 


LEGUMES, FORAGE AND PASTURE 


Rye on all bare fields, vetch and wheat, 
FOR POULTRY 


Sow rye, using one bushel to the acre. 
Can graze all winter. 


When planted in spring this class of 


It is best to transplant each 


particularly to the Upper South, the 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
His 


business is hazardous 


so and 

so dependent on elements not 

under his control and his rate of 

turnover so slow, that to him a loan 
is an. investment of much import. 

But it takes money to produce 


Especially is this true in the 
farming business. The farmer that 
can borrow money at a reasonable 
rate of interest and uses business 
ability in his investments is the one 
that moves forward. 


money. 


The farmer’s appearance and man- 
ner, initiative and self-reliance, in- 
dustry, character, and personal his- 
tory are a few of the things that are 


taken into consideration by the 
banker in making a loan. And the 
farmer that “looks good” to his 


banker is usually able to secure a 
loan at a rate of interest that will 
enable him to make a neat profit on 
his investment. When the risk is 
greater the rate of interest is in- 
creased to “suit the occasion.” 


I make it a practice to borrow 
money from the bank. I find it pre- 
ferable to borrowing from private 
parties; also, it is to be preferred to 
“time-prices” and the customary 
methods of asking your merchant to 
credit you. Borrowing from _ the 
bank is a business proposition. Ask- 
ing credit elsewhere is a question- 
able practice. 

I say that there is something wrong 
—something lacking in business abil- 
ity—with the farmer who is unable 
to profit from a loan at a reasonable 
rate of interest. I find that it gives 
me a better business rating to trans- 
act business with my banker and to 
borrow sufficiently from him so that 
I can deal with other would-be cred- 
itors on a cash basis. Also, I know 
that it pays to borrow money if nec- 
essary_to purchase purebred farm 
animals as well as the necessary 
equipment with which to make the 


business of farming a success. 
Fr. Bo. 





Avoiding Time Prices 
WE HAVE always had a horror of 


the credit system or what is 
called “time prices.” Just a little 
planning and forethought will help 
anyone avoid this system to a great 
extent. A great many people go in 
debt for things that are not abso- 
lutely necessary to their welfare; in 
fact, there are times the purchaser 
would be better off without the arti- 
cle. Many country people make a 
practice of buying from agents arti- 
cles at exorbitant prices because 
they can get them on time. They 
buy talking machines, oil stocks, pat- 
ent rights and all sorts of things. Of 
course, when we are able to pay for 
luxuries, it’s all right to have them, 
but until able to pay as you go, it is 
better to deny these things to your- 
self. The point I make is this: deny 
yourself everything you can get 
along without, and soon you will be 
in position to pay cash and get the 
lower price. 

If a farmer finds he can make a 
profit by buying livestock and feed- 
ing his farm products to it, then we 
find it. the better plan to go to the 
bank and borrow money. Also, many 
a farmer finds his neighbor wants to 
sell some good land that would be a 
profitable investment, then there is 
no better plan than to take advant- 
age of the National Farm Loan <As- 
sociation. The Farm Loan Associa- 
tion is not fully understood by many. 
we believe, or more farmers would 
quit paying high interest rates to in- 
dividuals as well as banks. 

G. P. CARTWRIGHT. 

Whitwell, Tenn. 


ALL SIDES OF THE QUESTION 


There’s a bad side, tis the sad side: 
Never mind it! 

There’s a bright side, ‘tis the right sid 
So to find it! 

Pessimism’s but a screen, 

Thrust the light and you between 

Rut the sun shines bright. | ween, 
Just behind it! 


Edith C. Armbruster. 
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A Plow For 
Every Purpose 





The Trucker is the latest model of 
steel beam, light, one-horse power with 
malleable standard-sloping landside ana 
cutter share. The Trucker can be fitted 
with medium and small moldboards, thus 
giving a wide range of cultivation. 








The Lynchburg Chilled Middle 
Breaker, light—strongly braced—well 
balanced—easy running. Made with 


malleable standard, preventing breakage 
and giving lighter weight. Fitted with 
adjustable rudder when desired. 





Terracing moldboards, as shown above, 
can be furnished with any Lynchburg 
Plow except the No. 2 Trucker and No. 
3X. These moldboards are extensivel, 
used for terracing and largely increase 
the turning capacity of the plows, throw- 
ing the terraces much higher than can be 
‘one without it. 





Two-Horse Steel Beam 


Lynchburg 


dA popular pattern used by som 
of the best practical farmers. It is a size 
between the medium and the heavy two- 
horse plow. Fitted with wheel and 
jointer or rolling colter. Has just the 
right curve to the moldboard. Slices a 
good deep furrow—shattering it and set- 
ting it on edge. 


Tar ar 
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Lynchburg Plows Have Many Valuable Features 
Besides the Concave Self-Sharpening Point 


HE concave point has proved such a money-saver that whenever farmers dicuss plowing they 


talk of the concave point. 


burg Plows. 


Our moldboards are specially anrealed. 
They are allowed to cool slowly. 


breakage. 
apt to break. 





pen 


But there are many other reasons why it pays to use Lynch- 


struction known. 


moldboard handle parts. 
broad flange makes turning easy. 


warm, moisture-holding plant beds. 


‘They are made by a formula which greatly reduces 
For slowly-cooled metal is not brittle—is not so 


We build Lynchburg Plows with the most rigid con- 
The moldboard is braced direct to the 
standard—the strongest possible construction. The wooden 
handles of Lynchburg Plows are braced to malleable iron 
The sloping landside with the 


Lynchburg Chilled Plows are built in various styles and 
sizes—from the small, one-horse plow where shallow plow- 
ing is needed to the large, heavier plows that cut great 
furrow slices—setting them on edge with a snap as they 
come from the moldboard—pulverizing the land, making 


Write us for the name of a dealer who sells Lynchburg 


lows. 
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LYNCHBURG PLOW WORKS 
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Orchard and Truck Farm Work for 
November 


By L. A. NIVEN 











A ANY; truck growers and fruit 
Mere can well afford to look 
into the merits of the one- 
horse or garden tractor. Several of 
these are now on the market and we 
have seen some of 
them at work, and 
they did it beauti- 
fully. We _ don't 
say that every 
trucker and fruit 
grower can use 
these small trac- 
tors to advantage, 
but we certainly 
do believe that a 
large number of 
Secure the literature, and 





them can. 
make a study of these tractors and 
see if you can’t use them to advan- 
tage. Investigate the proposition for 
yourself, because what you want to 
do is to grow your truck just as 
cheaply as possible, and to do this, 


the use of modern implements is 
absolutely necessary. 

The Power Spray Pump.—We have 
seen a great many commercial fruit 
growers making use of a small bar- 
rel spray pump, when what was 
needed was a power spray pump 
with a large tank: The barrel spray 
pump is thoroughly efficient, but 
should not be depended upon in large 
commercial orchards, because to use 
it, too much hand work is necessary. 
Of course, for the small commercial 
fruit grower and for those growing 
only for home purposes the barrel 
spray pump is exactly what is need- 
ed. These power spray pufmps do the 
work more efficiently, more cheaply 
and more thoroughly than the hand 
barrel spray pump can possibly do it. 
Therefore let every commercial fruit 
grower give careful thought as to 
whether or not his orchard is of suf- 
ficient size to warrant him in pur- 
chasing one of these power spray 
pumps. 

The time of giving the first winter 
spraying is with us. Don’t let any- 
one fool himself into thinking that 
winter spraying is not necessary, be- 
cause the orchard where there is no 
San Jose scale is indeed a rarity, 
and our observation leads us to re- 
mark that there are not many or- 
chards in the South that are not so 
badly infested with scale that not on- 
ly one but two sprayings in the 
winter are needed. Therefore spray 
the trees during November or early 
December, and then follow it up 
with another spraying in the middle 
of the winter, er late winter, say Jan- 
uary or February, and let it be done 
quite thoroughly, because-it is a fact 
that literally thousands of fruit trees 
are killed in the South every year by 
this common pest known as San Jose 
scale, and it is only this winter 
spraying with strong solutions of 
lime sulphur or Scalecide that will 
control it. 

Prune Before Spraying.—As a rule, 
it is desirable for the winter pruning 
to be done before the winter spray- 
ing. However, when the pruning is 
done before the spraying, one should 
be careful to gather every one of the 
twigs and branches cut off and burn 
them, because unless this is done the 
twigs will serve as a breeding ground 
for the scale that will not be touched 
by the spray solution. Not only can 
one do more efficient spraying by do- 
ing it after the excess wood is cut 
out, but less spray material will be 
required, and one can get up to the 
tree and do better spraying in a 
shorter time than if the spraying is 
done before the pruning. 

Handle Sweet Potatoes Carefully.— 
The trucker catering to local trade 
has no doubt long since learned that 


one of the best things to have on 
hand during winter is an abundance 
of sweet potatoes. However, unless 
these are properly graded, stored and 
cured, many of them will be lost, be- 
cause the old-fashioned method of 
storing in hills out in the open, or 
even under shelter, results, nine times 
out of ten, in very great loss by rot- 
ting. We believe that nearly every- 
one now recognizes the fact that to 
keep potatoes properly through the 
winter they must be properly cured 
and stored. 


Another point with reference to this 
proposition of sweet potatoes is grad- 
ing. They should be graded in the 
field before they are ever put in the 
curing house. All cut, diseased, 
broken or small and stringy potatoes 
should be thrown to one side, and 


early enough in winter to make this 
unprofitable, it is worth taking a 
chance at, because nine times out of 
ten, planting in early November will 
prove satisfactory in the lower part 
of the South, and the lower part of 
the Middle South. In the lower part 
of the South, all of the greens can 
be planted in November with perfect 
safety, and we would recommend that 
those who haven’t a supply of them 
put in also parsnips, salsify, parsley, 
beets, radishes, spinach, carrots and 
lettuce. Of course. these should not 
as a rule be planted in the upper, or 
even the middle part of the South in 
November, but certainly they can be 
put in to advantage in the lower part 
of the South. 


Put Out Some Cabbage Plants.—lIt 
is also time to put in cabbage plants. 
If they are set out now, and given 
good attention, they will be ready for 
market four to six or eight weeks 
earlier than Spring set plants. Of 
course, one wants to keep in- mind 
that the earlier cabbage are ready 
for market, the higher the price is 
likely to be. Therefore every trucker, 
especially those catering to local 
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either fed to livestock, or used right 
away, that is, within a few weeks. 
These should not be mixed in with the 
sound, clean. first-class potatoes, be- 
cause they will not only detract from 
the general appearance of _ the 


pile of potatoes, but are lia- 
ble to cause trouble’ by _ start- 
ing rotting, etc. Therefore they 


should be carefully graded right in 
the field, and see that the diseased, 
broken, knotted, gnarled and stringy 
potatoes are not put in with the first- 
class ones. A great amount of work 
will not .be necessary, and the work 
will prove highly profitable. 


Plant Greens.—There is still time 
for truckers in the lower part of the 
South, and even the lower part of 
the Central South, to put in some 
greens, such as mustard, turnips and 
rape. Almost any kind of greens will 
sell well during mid-winter, and those 
mentioned are comparatively hardy, 
and it certainly is worth while for 
every local trucker residing in the 
territory mentioned above to make a 
late planting of these. Even though 
real cold weather may come along 


trade, should put in some of the very 
earliest varieties. The early Jersey 
Wakefield is probably the one best 
bet here in the South for the earliest 
variety. Of course, a few of the 
Charlestor Wakeiield, which follow 
the Early Jersey, should be planted. 
The Succession is the earliest flat 
head. Some of these should be put 
out. For the main, or later crop, the 
Flat Dutch is a good variety. 

Spinach is a crop that is a rather 
gross feeder, and when it begins to 
show signs of rapid growth in early 
winter or mid-winter, a top-dressing 
of some readily available nitrogenous 
fertilizer like sulphate of ammonia 
or nitrate of soda should be given. If 
the spinach is in rows, scatter it along 
the side of the plants, and cover it 
by cultivating. If it is broadcast, 
scatter it in between the plants in the 
best way possible. It is not advis- 
able to let much of it come in con- 
tact with the leaves, because it will 
burn them if it does. 

Set Lettuce Plants Now.—In most 
sections of the South, one can still 
put out lettuce plants with safety. 





some of the most interesting and 
women and farm young people. 


print. 


Mail letters by November 15. 


Mail letters by November 29 


“How I Have Made or Saved Money: 





EXPERIENCE LETTERS WANTED FROM FARMERS, FARM 
WOMEN AND FARM BOYS AND GIRLS 


URING 1919 The Progressive Farmer will print each week a notable di ion of 
important problems ot our farmers, farm 
To these “Experience Meetings” every Progres- 
sive Farmer reader is.asked to contribute. 
the point. No letter must be over 500 words in length, and shorter ones are preferred. 


For the best letter received on each subject we will award a prize of $3, for the 
second best letter $2, and we will pay regular space rates for every other letter, we 
Right now we invite experience letters as follows: 

“Experiences in Arranging and Erecting Fences.”—Mail letters by November 1. 
“Experiences in Terracing and Ditching.”—Mail letters by November 8. 
“How We Have Improved Health Conditions on My Farm or in My Community.”’— 


“Experiences in Getting Rocks and Stumps Off Land.”—Mail letters by Nov. 22. 
“Experiences in Winter Care and Feeding of Horses, Mules, Cattle and Hogs.”— 


‘ SUBJECTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
“What Books I Like Best and Why.’”—Mail letters by November 30. 
SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 
“Books and Publications I Like Best and How We Promote a Love of Reading in 
My Family.”—Mail letters by November 30. 
SUBJECTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
Some Thing (or Things) That Has Helped 
Me.”—We offer a $1 prize for each acceptable letter received on this subject. 
your letter any time and get a prize if we can print it. 





Give us actual experiences, brief and to 


Mail 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


We have grown it by setting the 
plants even as late as early Decem- 
ber. We have seen it covered with 
ice after the heads were well formed, 
ang go through this without any seri- 
ous @amage. Of course, in the upper 
part of the South and even the upper 
part of the Middle South, some pro- 
tection may be desirable, but in the 
Lower South, and the lower fart of 
the Middle South, very little, if any, 
protection will be needed. Set the 
plants in rows, and it is not neces- 
sary to make the rows very wide, 
Twelve to fifteen inches is wide 
enough, then set the plants say six 
inches apart in the rows, and when 
you commence cutting, cut out every 
other plant so as to give plenty of 
room for the other heads to fully 
develop. Keep in mind that in grow- 
ing lettuce, a very large amount of 
fertilizer must be applied if you 
would secure best results. Plant it 
on rich ground, and fertilize liberally 
with fertilizer that is rich in nitrogen, 
and then just before it begins to head, 
cr just about the time it begins to 
bunch for heading, give a good liberal 
side application of sulphate of am- 
monia or nitrate of soda. This will 
help to push it along, and to pro- 
duce larger heads. 


Pick and Wrap Green Tomatoes.— 
Just before frost falls, pick all the 
green tomatoes, and if you want to 
sell some at a good profit a little 
later on, take those that are practi- 
cally grown in size and carefully wrap 
in paper and store in a dark, cool 
place. For this purpose only those 
that are practically grown in_ size 
can be used. Let them stay in this 
cool place until a day or two be- 
fore they are ready for market, then 
take out and unwrap them and put in 
a warm place and they will ripen 
rapidly. It is at least worth one’s 
while to give this method a trial. 

Good Prices Probable for Potatoes 
and Cabbage.—lIndications are that 
Irish potatoes and cabbage will be 
quite high early next spring. This is 
because of the fact that the North- 
ern cabbage crop and the Northern 
Irish potato crop are both very short 
indeed. Therefore, let the trucker 
make up his mind to plant rather 
heavily of both of these. According 
to reports, less cabbage in the North 
is being put in storage this winter 
than in many years,.and it is a well 
known fact that the Irish potato crop 
is one of the shortest for many years. 
This aH spells opportunity for the 
Southern trucker, and we would urge 
that he make preparation right now 
to take advantage of same, but we 
would also urge that you do not go 
wild and plant too heavily of these, 
but increase your crop somewhat. 

Harvesting Root Crops.—lIn the 
Middle and Lower South, such root 
crops as carrots, parsnips, _ salsify, 
beets, etc., can remain in the ground 
throughout the winter. But in the 
upper part of the South, it is advis- 
able to dig them in early winter and 
store in cellars or other places where 
they can receive protection. In stor- 
ing these, however, one should be 
quite careful to put away only those 
that are free of disease, bruises, etc. 
By storing in the proper manner, one 
can very easily have a goodly supply 
throughout the winter. 

Grade and Pack Root Crops Be- 
fore Marketing.—In marketing root 
crops, such as carrots, parsnips, ety 
don’t throw them in an old sack, but 
carefully wash, grade and put them 
in neat containers, and see how much 
more easily they will sell this way 
than if sold in an old gunny sack, 
unwashed, and in an_ unattractive 
form. Looks count more than we 
sometimes think, and the trucker who 
is always careful to see that his pro- 
duce is of high quality, properly grad- 
ed and packed, is the one who will 
invariably secure thé highest price, 
other things being equal. 


Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 
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ALL ROUND THE FARM 














The Open-furrow Method of 
Planting Oats 


N ACCOUNT of an unusually poor 
hae crop many farmers are going 
to find themselves short of feed, and 
there is every probability that feed 
will be very high during 1919-1920. 

Confronted by such a problem, it is 
highly advisable that a large acreage 
of fall oats be sowed. Good varieties 
for this purpose are Appler, Texas 
Red Rust-proof, and Fulghum. In case 
of winter freezing, the same land 
should be re-sowed about February 
15, with Burt oats. 

Now is the time to sow fall oats, 
and the open-furrow method, orig- 
inated by Col. R. J. Redding at the 
Georgia Experiment Station, has 
proved its value. The following is 
Col. Redding’s own description of his 
method as given in Bulletin 44 of this 
Station, which is now exhausted for 
distribution : 

“By all means use a regular grain 
drill, if one can be had that will sow 
rust-proof oats satisfactorily, and 
there are some that are guaranteed 
to do it. 


“On the Station farm we have 
found, even when the drills were laid 
two feet ¢r one and a half feet apart, 
using a common. scooter plow, or, 
better, a single-row fertilizer and seed 
distributor, that oats so sowed al- 
ways produce a larger yield than 
when sowed broadcast and harrowed 


in. But a more important discovery 
is the fact that when the seed are 
sowed in open furrows and _ barely 


covered, leaving the furrows open or 
unfilled, the oats plants are very much 
less liable to be killed by a severe 
freeze. The idea was conceived sev- 
eral years ago, and annually since we 
have sowed the larger portion of the 
fall-sowed area in drills 18 to 24 
inches apart, latterly using a Gantt 
fertilizer distributor. This sows but 
one row at a time, has no covering 
attachment, but simply opens a small 
furrow and sows the seed, the single 
wheel following in the furrow and 
barely covering the seed. The result 
is, the plants come up one and a half 
to two inches below the general sur- 
face, and the ‘crown’ of each plant 
is formed and established say two to 
two and a half inches below the gen- 
eral surface. The winter rains, light 
freezes and ‘thaws gradually but on- 
ly partly fill in the open furrows, and 
the more vital and sensitive parts of 
the plants are left at the original 
depth, below the reach of even very 
Severe freezes. 


“The long anticipated freeze at last 
Came, and our theory was put to a 
crucial test. On February 8, 1899, the 
thermometer sank to 15 degrees, fol- 
lowed on successive mornings by 19 
and 17 degrees. On the 12th it was 
down to 11 degrees, and on the morn- 
ing of the 13th it stood at 7 degrees 
below 


zero—the coldest day since 
February 8, 1833. The result was 
that fall-sowed oats and January- 


sowed oats were pretty generally de- 
Stroyed everywhere. But our open- 
furrow drilled oats, excepting two 
acres, stood the test remarkably well, 
and though severely injured, made 40 
bushels to the acre. Of the two acres 
8o planted that were badly killed, the 
rows were laid east and west; of all 
the other sections the rows were laid 
North and south; thus developing an- 
other signifieant fact, that the ideal 
direction would be northeast and 
Southwest, in order to protect the 
Plants, by means of the wall of earth, 
against the northwest wind. 


“In order to make more sure of the 
®orrectness of the preconceived the- 
Sry that the. open furrows would 
Secure the oats from fatal freezing, 
®n two one-acre sections that were 





sowed in open furrows running east 
and west, on every alternate tenth 
acre the furrows were filled up flush 
by running over them with a clod- 
crusher and smoother. The result 
was that the oats on these alternate 
tenths were almost entirely destroy- 
ed, not one plant in ten surviving the 
severe freeze, and the plots were re- 
sowed with spring oats. But the oth- 
er tenths, of which the furrows were 
left open, although severely injured, 
produced 40 bushels of grain per acre, 
or more than half of the expected 
crop. 

“When carefully drilled, one and a 
half to two bushels of oats are suf- 
ficient for an acre; when broadcast- 
ed, from three to four bushels of 
the same oats are required for one 
acre.” 


A fertilizer containing 10 per cent 
available phosphoric acid, 3 per 
cent ammonia and no potash applied 
at the rate of from 200 to 400 pounds 
per acre; followed by top-dressing the 


the demonstration should not be ov- 


erlooked. 

The demonstration was largely at- 
tended by dealers from Western 
North Carolina and representative 
farmers. The managers of the local 
company handling the tractors said 
that he received orders for several 
tractors and implements. Interested 
farmers were allowed to operate the 
tractors in order to ascertain how 
easy it is to handle one of the mule’s 
successors. 

E. E. STAFFORD. 

Asheville, N. C. 





Short Course for Farmers at West 


Raleigh 


HE State College of Agriculture 

has recently completed arrange- 
ments for giving a short course in 
better farming at the State College 
beginning October 28, and lasting 16 
weeks. The course as outlined, is 
divided into two terms of eight weeks 

















MRS. G. 
ALONG 
ASHEVILLE, 
last of February with from 75 to 100 
pounds of sulphate of ammonia or 
100 to 150 pounds of nitrate of soda 
usually produces good oats.—T. E. 
Keitt, Chemist and Agronomist, Geor- 
gia Experiment Station. 


NORTH CAROLINA 





Tractor Demonstration at Asheville 


) ye eterna their deep interest in 
the modern and improved meth- 
ods now being employed in scientific 
farming, Mrs. George W. Vanderbilt 
and her daughter, Miss Cornelia, 
both successfully operated tractors 
for more than half an hour at a re- 
cent tractor demonstration held in 
Asheville. 


During the morning hours of the 
demonstration, which was held under 
the auspices of the J. A. Richbourgh 
Motor Company, of Asheville, Mrs. 
Vanderbilt and daughter became in- 


_terested in the deep plowing, stump 


pulling, shredding of corn, pulling of 
heavily laden wagons, and other tests 
ta which the tractors were put, and ex- 
pressed a desire to operate the ma- 
chines themselves. The machines 
were immediately turned over to 
Mrs. Vanderbilt and daughter, who 
handled them as well as had the ex- 
perts. 

Not satisfied with their morning’s 
work, both Mrs. Vanderbilt and Miss 
Cornelia returned for the afternoon 
demonstration dressed more appro- 
priately and each mounted a seat. 
They operated the big tractors for 
some time, circling the field on their 
Biltmore estate several times. 

Mrs. Vanderbilt expressed her in- 
terest in better farming and her 
agreeable surprise at the remarkable 
work the tractors could do, and said 
she wished to impress upon those 
present that the educational value of 





W. VANDERBILT DRIVING A FORDSON 
THE SWANNANOA RIVER BOTTOMS OF THE 


TRACTOR AT DEMONSTRATION 
BILTMORE ESTATE NEAR 


while it is continuous 
these two terms, those 
take it may enter either 
28, or later at the begin- 
spring term. 


each, and, 
throughout 
desiring to 
won October 
ning of the 

Another three weeks’ short course 
is planned to begin on January 9, 
1920. Both of the courses, especially 
the three weeks’ course, will be as 
practical as they can _ possibly be 
made. It is the idea of the agricul- 
tural faculty to make the lectures and 
demonstrations of present timely val- 
ue to aid the progressive farmer in 
bettering his practices so as to in- 
crease his income. 

The College cannot promise any of 
the short course students rooms in 
the dormitories, because of the crowd- 
ed condition at this time. There is 
a good supply of rooms available, 
however, at private homes in West 
Raleigh and Cameron Park, in close 
proximity to the classrooms. These 
will be listed by Mr. E. B. Owen, Reg- 
istrar, and will be reserved for such 
students as make application. 


The short course will be, under the 
direction of the agricultural faculty 
and will be arranged by Dean C. B. 
Williams. 


All students desiring to take part 
should write at once to Mr. Owen at 
West Raleigh for detailed informa- 
tion. 





TO MOTHER’S APRON 


Here’s to mother’s apron, 
The gingham one, with strings;, 
Here’s to all the household joy 
The wearing of it brings. 


Here’s to all that apron does 
With little mother in it! 
I cannot say enough in praise, 
And so I won’t begin it. 
—From “The Valley Farmer.” 





Save your paper and get a binder. 





| SOUTH CAROLINA FARM NEWS | 


I.—Short Course for Fertilizer Sales- 


pace 





SCHOOL for fertilizer salesmen 


is a new departure in South 
Carolina agricultural affairs. 
Clemson College and the Southern 


Fertilizer Association got together re- 
cently and considered the matter, and 
as a result a short course in fertili- 
zers and their relation to agriculture 
was given at the Pee Dee Experi- 
ment Station, Florence, S. C., under 
the auspices of Clemson College. The 
fertilizer industry now naturally and 
properly looks to the agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations for 
guidancevin the matter of fertilizers for 
crops, because of the wealth of ex- 
perimental and practical results ob- 
tained by their studies. 

Most of the instructional work of 
this short course in fertilizers, which 
included discussions of soils, soil phy- 
sics, plant foods, how plants feed, 
etc., was done by members of the 
Clemson College and Experiment Sta- 
tion forces, including President W. M. 
Riggs, Director H. W. Barre, Dr. F. 
H. H. Calhoun, Prof. C. P, Blackwell, 
and Dr. R. N. Brackett. 


IIl.—How Official Cotton Graders 
Help 

N INSTANCE of the benefits de- 

rived from having official cotton 
graders occurred recently. From An- 
derson County comes a story to the 
effect that cotton was selling at one 
to two cents more in Hartwell, Geor- 
gia, just across the Savannah River, 
than in Anderson. The official grad- 
er and the county agricultural agent 
made a trip of investigation to see if 
it were true, as reported by Anderson 
cotton buyers, that a better quality 
and length of staple is being grown 
on the Georgia side. It developed that 
Anderson County cotton hauled 
across the river to Hartwell brought 
the same price there as did the Geor- 
gia cotton. Result: Anderson farm- 
ers now get a better price for their 
cotton at home. 


11I.—Using the Land Eank at Colum- 
bia 

PPLICATIONS for farm loans 

made to the Federal Land Bank, 
of Columbia, amounted to $2,700,000 
for the month of September. The total 
applications made since the bank be- 
gan operations two and a half years 
ago amount to $14,000,000. A steady, 
wholesome growth in the number 
and amount of applications is shown 
by the monthly records. During Sep- 
tember the average loan asked for by 
South Carolina farmers was $3,900, by 
North Carolina farmers $2,200, by 
Florida farmers $1,825. The Land 
Bank is steadily growing in favor 
with farmers who have learned its 
methods of business, and it has 
helped scores of men to go into farm- 
ing on their own responsibility who 
otherwise would have had to continue 
farming as tenants. A 


1V.—Changes in Extension Force 

Workers 
D- D. ELLIOTT, who for three years 
has been in the Dairy Extension 
Work in South Carolina, has been ap- 
pointed Field Leader in Dairy Exten- 
sion, to succeed Thos. W. Mose't, 
who resigned in September. D, W. 
Williams, Extension Animal Husband- 
man, has resigned his position with 
the Extension Sefvice of Clemson 
College to accept similar work at 
College Station, Texas. Mr. Williams 
is a particularly fine swine special- 
ist, and his going is a loss to the 

swine industry of this state. 

. A. B. B. - 

Clemson College, S. C. 
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hat do you want 
to Crush or Grind? 


Snapped Corn? 
Velvet Beans? 
Oyster Shells? 
Limestone? 
Oil Cake? 
Bones? 
Roots? 


Grains — Alfalfa— Barks — 
Corn Fodder—Peavine Hay— 
Ciay—Kafir Corn Heads— ¥ 
Sheaf Oats —Wood Scraps? i 
If any of these problems is yours, solve it with a Williams aay 
Hammer-Principle Mill. There is a Williams Mill, indi- 4% 
vidually designed, to grind anything that is grindable. Tell 
us what you want to grind, crush or pulverize, and we 
will tell you how it can be done most economically. There 


are more Williams Mills in custom grist mills throughout 
the south than any other type. Write us today. 


William 


idinis | 


rushers ce Grinders 





























BEES « 
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Williams “‘Little Giant’ Farm Mill is the one mill that 4 
for years has stood up under such hard jobs as grinding 330 4 
velvet beans and snapped corn. Built for a lifetime of ; fe 
hard work. Does gocd work to the last. : ae: 
° ° : Se 
Improved Hammer Principle Ea 
Simplest known grinding principle. Consists of revolving tool FS 


steel] hammers, hinged to a ball bearing shaft. ‘These operate 
against a heavy breaker plate, and screen of any desired mesh. 
Screens changed quickly by simply knocking out key pins. 





Les 





Hammers reversible when worn. No buhrs, knives or rollers. z 
Hammers outlast six sets of buhrs, but cost no more than one set 3 
to replace. Not a cheap mill, but positively lowest in cost per im 
bushel ground. Ry 
Requires only half the power used by any other mill = ay 





-y 


of equal capacity. 
Capacity: 600 Ibs. to 12,000 Ibs. per hour. Power: 6 h.p. 
up. With or without wind-sacker and self-feeder. Folder 
free. Send for it today. Mention number and kind of 
animals you feed. 


Williams Patent Crusher 


and Pulverizer Co. 


“ept. 2705, 601 Forest Ave. 2705 North Broadway 
Montgomery, Ala. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Real Meal. 
of Anything 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








Use and Care of Farm Machin- 
ery in November 


By G. H. ALFORD 





a 





UMEROUS investigations of the 
farm machinery question have 


thoroughly established the fact 


that the life of farm machinery 
depends mainly upon the own- 
er The same machine lasts twice 
or three or four times as _ long 
with one man as it does. with 
another, and _ this’ difference’ in 
the life of the machine has been 


found to be largely due to shelter or 
lack of shelter. The deterioration in 
plows, cultivators, seeders, fertilizers, 
distributors, threshers, wagons, hay- 


made entirely reliable and satisfac- 
tory. 

The depth usually recommended jis 
20 feet, but. on a small farm 18 feet, 
or even less, may be sufficient. The 
length of the shed should, of course, 
be sufficient to provide room for all 
implements kept on the farm. The 
shed need not be built very ~high 
Seven or eight feet to the eaves is 
enough. Large pieces of machinery, 
such as threshing machines and trac- 
tors, should usually be kept in spe- 
cially constructed sheds. 




















RECOMMENDED BY THE TEXAS EXPERIMENT 

STATION 
ing machinery and other farm ma- It is not necessary to have a foun- 
chinery through lack of shelter has dation except for posts, nor is a 
been found to be appalling. wooden or concrete floor necessary 


Points to Consider in-Building the 
Machinery Shed 
CONOMY be the 
in constructing the building. Care- 
should be given to 
the number of machines to be housed, 
and their space requirements. Care- 
ful arrangement of the little used ma- 


should keynote 


or advisable. The floor should be of 
dirt or cinders, raised several inches. 
A drain around the outside 
building will prevent water from get- 
ting in during heavy rains, and shou'd 
always be provided. 


of the 


A concrete floor is good, but 
expensive. A wood floor is also good, 


very 





FRONT SIDE ELEVATION OF ANOTHER TYPE OF SHED 


chines, walking plows, spike-tooth 
harrows, tongues of planters, wagons 
and drills will reduce the size of the 
building very much. ¢ 


Permanent buildings are always de- 
sirable for various reasons, but the 
cost is often greater than circum- 
stances warrant. Before the war 
metal was often used for walls and 
roof, but its high cost at this time 
prevents the average farmer from 
using it. Concrete and brick are also 


but unless the planks and _ timbers 
are kept off the ground so that air 
may circulate freely beneath them, 
rotting will occur very rapidly. It 
is also just a bit more difficult to get 
the machines in and out of a shed 
floored with wood than it is to get 
them in and out of a shed with a 
dirt, cinder or gravel floor. The wood 
and even a concrete floor also af- 
fords rats and other pests a breed- 
ing and hiding place. 






































occasionally used by very prosper- As a rule it is probably best to leave 
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GROUND PLAN FOR AN IMPL 


ous farmers, but in most’ cases, con- 
sidering the cost of material and la- 
bor, it is advisable for the average 
farmer in the Cotton Belt to construct 
his implement shed of wood. Of 
course, it is often advisable to use 
concrete for post supports, and pre- 
pared roofing is often the most eco- 
nomical and serviceable material ob- 
tainable for covering the shed. In 
fact, a flat pitched roof is always best 
covered by prepared roofing which 
modern manufacturing methods have 





EMENT SHED 18x57. FEET 

one side of the shed open so that the 
implements may be gotten in or out 
without very much _ inconvenience. 
Many doors often cause trouble, and 
their construction always means add- 
ed expense. If the shed is closed on 
all four sides and is not too long, 
one double door at the center of one 
side, wide enough to admit all kinds 
of rakes, drills and other machinery, 
is usually sufficient, The doors should 
be hung on a durable track, and not 
on hinges. Hinged doors more than 
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Profit Smashing 
Shoe Sale 


Pe | shoe velues—superb quality—sent 
We are manufacturers and therefore 

| ae aA. kind A material and workmanship 
ust go into satisfactory 

shoes. Read about our 
below. Absolute & 
protection to you. Try 
money saving 
way of buying. 















a pest card and get this 
mashed ea 
on every page. 

yg vanced prices to a 

Ay our prices now. Then buy. 

Ay the catalog now hen ju 
-/ yourself of these values. 


Sx 
SHOES Guaranteed 
ToWear Six Months 


Our 6 months’ guaranteed shoes su ie gine ex 
the quality given for : oun penees. = 7 how 
we can guarantee shoes—how ee 
Be sure to send for the catalog ad 


for. } or All t the Family 


and girls—we yo for all. Cat- 
to save you $1 o $3 on every  peirot 


Get 
cur 





ber pair. W We Ne guarantee 


‘Asiow Kee at bargain Dr 


gains for Men 


——~ 
that are simply 
mise tt this coouten ity. 


Work Shoe 


Lower cut shows shoe No, Té4 
mod db! 


for men—values 
Don’t 


able Bist 


Shoe * in Dress Shoes, 


Look for No. 7753 in catalog 
for description of this 
gmart_style English 

last, Goodye ar welt 

shoe. G 


Just senda’ 
ostal and 


this wonderful 


5 FREE catalog is 
yours which guarantees 
#0 save you money.Don’t buy any shoes until you get it 
and compare our profit-smashing prices with other 
Bond Shoe Makers, Dept. 145 , Cincinnati, O. 


= {UTtE ae ve) 
Hard Work 


Unequalled low fue} consumption, overplus of 
dependable power. Materials, j and_coas 
last a lifetime. Sizes  H. 


STOVER 


GOOD ENGINES 


Casoline, Kerosene, Distillate, Crade Oil 
Easy to operate. Nothing . 
to get out of order. 


Engi —— 
Booxtet ERIE asec 

Stover Mfg. & Eng. Co.a% 
eset 
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raft. 
Wa Simptex Farm DitcherCo. Inc, 
Bcx 52 Owensboro, Ky. ¥ 

















$10,000.00 


pao man CW 


wy re Aad is wie best and 
cheapest saw made to which a 
/ ripping table may be attached. 

Guaranteed 1 year 
Money tofunded ituotentistactery 
Write for catal 
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three or four feet wide are prone 
to sag. 

The implement building may be con- 
structed with rolling doors along the 
entire side, one door sliding past the 
other, each opening being wide 
enough to admit any machine. The 
additional cost of having both sides 
of the building equipped with rolling 
doors is, of course, considerable, but 
it affords an opportunity to drive in 
one side with a machine, unhitch, and 
drive out on the other side. 


The roof may be either of the sin- 
gle or double pitch type. The sin- 
gle pitch type is simpler, requires less 
material, and of course, is less ex- 
pensive; however, the double pitch 
type presents the best appearance, 
and is probably best when the front 
side ‘of the shed is left open. 


I have not attempted to give a 
plan for the building of an implement 
shed, but just simply to offer a few 
suggestions that may be of some lit- 
tle service to a farmer in making a 
plan for his shed. Or course, every 
farmer. should decide upon a 
thoroughly satisfactory plan before 
he takes a single step to build a 
shed. 


Exposure Means Rust and Rot 


THE wooden parts of machines are 

well seasoned before being used in 
the .construction of machinery, and 
the iron and wooden parts are paint- 
ed before the machine is ready for 
use. Thoroughly soaking the wood 
with water brings about cracking, 
weakening of the wood fibres, and rot- 
ting. The effect of weather on iron 
and steel produces rust. A rusty part 
never allows smooth action, and, run- 
ning hard, makes more work for the 
teams. 

The majority of farmers are ex- 
-ceedingly wasteful in the care of their 
implements. No man would think of 
throwing a $20 bill into the fire, 
but many thousands have plows, har- 
rows, fertilizer and lime _ sowers, 
seeders, binders, haying machinery, 
wagons, manure spreaders, tractors, 
and so on exposed to the elements all 
winter long. This means a huge bill 
for national waste. 

There should be a machinery shed 
on every farm to protect farm tools, 
implements and machines from rain 
and sunshine. The building need not 
be expensive. However, there must 
be ample protection against rain and 
sun, and proper drainage to insure 
dry storage. 

The shed should be conveniently 
located with reference to the barns 
in which the mules and horses are 
kept, and to the roadways leading to 
the different fields. The blacksmith 
shop. is always in or near the im- 
plement shed, and for this and other 
reasons, the shed should not be near 
the barn. Livestock should not have 
access to the machinery and chickens 
should not roost on the implements. 


The location must be convenient so 
as to be easily reached with all kinds 
of farm machinery. It ought to be 
so constructed that it is as easy to 
put the implements and machines un- 
der shelter as it is to leave them out, 
and it ought to be so arranged that 
the implements and machinery can 
be gotten out for use without any 
great inconvenience. 





| Coming Farmers’ Meetings | 





National Grange, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
November 12-23, 1919. 

National Farmers’ Co-operative and Educa- 
tional Union, Memphis, Tenn., November 18, 

North Carolina Farmers’ Union, Greene- 
boro, N. C., December 10-11, 1919. 

Virginia State Horticultural Sovtety, 
nual meeting, Roanoke, December 2-4. 
Virginia State Corn Growers’ annual con- 
vention and exhibit, Roanoke, Va., Decem- 
ber 2-4. 





TRUE 
One day little Mildred saw a neighborhood 
dog with a sauente on. 
“Oh, mother,” she exclaimed, “Fido’s got 





his face wasn WO in. 
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Performance— 
Guaranteed 


ZELNICKER &ver- lyse 


Piston Rings on your 
automobile, tractor, sta- 
tionary or any other farm 
engine cylinder up to 36 - 
inch diameter — and 
their performance is guar- 
anteed! 
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For they are made on 
sound mechanical princi- 
ples that are unfailing. 











Six Point Circular Ex- 
pansion and Zelnicker’s 
Patented Right Angle In- 
terlock construction insure 
perfect combustion and 
maximum compression. 
Besides, they give maxi- 
mum power efficiency on 
less fuel and oil. 
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They will do all claimed 
for them. The broad ear- 
nest Guaranty Bond repro- 
duced here removes all 
doubt. They are. giving | 
satisfaction to thousands 
of farmers—daily. If your 
dealer doesn’t carry them 
show him this guarantee. 
You will both benefit. 
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Order From Your Dealer 
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THE EVER TIGHT PISTON RING CO, 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 





| 
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We guarantes: ZEWNICKER Ever Tyle Piston Rings to 
§ produce higher compression, develop more power, and use 
9 Jess fuel and lubricating oil, you to be the sole judée. 

We will refund the full purchase price to any pur- 
chaser upon the return of the rings if they fail to give 
absolute satisfaction within a period of twelve months 
from date of installation. 


TEEVER TIGHT PISTON RING CO. st-vours 
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jority really do nof, only the owner is combs and wattles often get pale, and layers, they are far apart, three 


ignorant of the fact. It is only the the yellow, in yellow legged breeds, four finger widths and they are s 


producers and eat up the profits ling for their feed, and at night are 


earned by the real producers. about the last to go to roost. . They peak: it is a poor sign. So is a th 


Picking Gut the Layers.—Trap-nests are active, hustling and full of life. neck. The good layer has bright 


The drones, with their bright combs 


THE PO ULTR i¢ YARD and fine yellow legs, will be late off 


the roost, will gobble their feed and 


Poultry Notes for November will invariably tell the tale, but not all then rest most of the time, and are 
breeders have them. But a little “¢ earliest on the roosts at night. 
VERY breeder raises poultry for watching and study will show which A hen’s shape is a tell-tale. Take 


profit, but how many actually do are the workers or the drones. Good One up and feel of the pelvic bones, 
make money out of a flock. A ma- layers have large combs, though the and see how they are placed. If good 


or 
oft 


- Su _ » lawar ¢} . ‘ , . } Tt . P i2 7 H ; 
reasonably steady layer that pays any fades out a good deal. This is usual- and pliant. Then, measuring horizon- 


profit at all. A large proportion do ly a sure sign of steady persistent tally a good layer will measure the 

not even increase in size or put on lavers. widtl of three to five fingers bet- 

Jac! meee " . f Fog —T 4 

flesh to equal the cost of feed they ween the pelvic hones and the keel; 
kT TY! ¢ " 2a ric 3 » " . » 

consume. They are consumers, not They are early off the roost, hust- poor layers often only one or two 


Shun the small, but long head and 


ick 




























MICHELIN 


tires can be priced 
so moderately 


Michelin users, familiar with the unsurpassed quality of Michelin Tires, 
often ask “How is it possible to sell Michelin Tires at prices no higher 
than. ordinary makes?” 





The answer is to be found in Michelin's unec 
Michelin's watchword “Economica! Emficiency 


Michelin invented 


' 
in 1895, ana Sin 


; Ae 
ne pneumatic automodtiue tire 
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Hence it is that Michelin Tires and Tubes can 
be sold at prices no higher than ordinary makes, a 
though they. are’ recognized as the world’s 


quality tires. 
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MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY 


Southern Distributing Branches 









Atlanta: 81 Marietta St. Jacksonville; 24 FE. Beaver St 
Charlotte: 242 W. First Si. Dallas: 412 Masten St. 
New Orleans: 710 Carondelet St Memphis: 205 Madison Ave 







Feciory: Milltown, New Jersey 























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


prominent eyes. These are all sign 
boards. When the signs have been 
studied; then watch the fowls close- 
ly for a time. It will not be difficult 
to learn when the hens hunt their 
nests and a little time spent in close 
observation will verify the correct- 
ness of the judgment from signs. 


Put the House in Shape—With thie 
coming. of fall rains, the danger of 
roup, catarrh and kindred ailments 
will come. Prevention is better than 
cure. Look well to the poultry house, 
Is the roof rain-tight? Are the walls 
rain and wind-tight? Drafts are as 
dangerous as wet. Then the floor, 
make sure the latter is clean and dry, 
and that the ditches around the 
house are in good shape and will carry 
off all surface water. 


Sell the Non-producers.—Now is a 
good time to pick out all those hand- 
some looking, fine plumaged birds 
that areas Abraham Lincoln once said 
of some of his generals, “Great on 
dress parade, but not worth a darn 
for active service.” These pretty birds 
are, or should be, fairly fat. Pen them 
up, feed soft mash for a week or two 
and then—off to market. 


Getting Fowls Ready for the Holi- 
day Market.—Thanksgiving is com- 
ing and Christmas holidays are not 
far off. Two or three weeks well uti- 
lized, should put a nice lot of tender 
meat on almost all fowls if handled 
right. Put them in well protected 
coops, elevated so no other fowls 
can bother them. In front of the 
coops put little troughs, fixed so oth- 
er poultry or sparrows cannot get at 
them. In them feed a good mash of 
corn meal, middlings, oatmeal, well 
wet with skim milk or butter milk, 
three to five times a day, all they can 
eat with good milk to drink, plenty 
of it. A little grain, mostly corn, 
good meat scrap or fine chopped beef 
fat and a little green stuff for ap- 
petizer and your drones or old hens 
will put on a nice coat of good salable, 
if not choice, meat. 


Raising Belgian Hares.—The poul- 
try and pet stock exhibits at large 
fairs this fall clearly showed the re- 
sults of the Agricultural Department 
experts’ work in prompting the rais- 
ing of Belgian and other large breeds 
of rabbits or hares as they are some- 
times erroneously called. Whereas, of 
late years the entries of Belgians were 
few and far between, this year they 
are, judging from one_ prominent 
Southern fair, four or five times as 
great. Another noticeable fact in 
the United States Government exhi- 
bits also, rz 
quite a litt 
dent desire to encourage hare rais- 
ing. 


bbits or hares are given 


\ 
le prominence, with evi- 


It is really a good move. In Europe, 
rabbits of the Belgian or Flemish 
class are-.raised in enormous num- 
bers, and their flesh forms no small 
proportion of the total meat supply 
in some sections. England, France, 
3elgium, Holland and Germany con- 
sume them in large quantities, and it 
now looks as if in this country their 
production will soon assume respect 
able proportions. 


Belgian rabbits can be raised with- 
in very limited quarters, and in fact, 
very few are grown outside of hutches 
that cover the small space ot 
about two by six feet, and even then, 
two and three story hutches are im 
common use to save space. 


Belgians begin breeding at 6 months 
of age, though some breeders delay 
till does are eight to ten months old. 
They will produce from six or seven 
to even ten or twelve at one time, 
znd at four months old, they are 
ready for the table. Does usually 
have about four litters a year, allow- 
ing them a good winter rest. Their 





estation period is about 30 days 


The voung rabbits at four 
tt shovid weigh 5 1-2 or 6 

















Saturday, November 1, 1919] 


The sal shipping season is just: 
started. Send for this book now 
and get in on the bigmoney! Cram 
full of trapping lore! Pictures of 
leading fur-bearersin color. Shows 
best places for sets—baits to use— 
how to dry and ship pelts right to get the 
most cash, Also lists real bargains in jim- 
dandy trapping equipment! Send = 
name and address to us today an 
book comes E. 
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tay on the Job 
While it Rains 


TOWER'S 
FISH BRAND 


SLICKER 


is the best wet weather 


protection 12 
or / Y, 
AxTomRa} 


’ Established 
1856 


Boston 








Simply send your size and 
wonderful Dress Rh wil 
ome to your home You’ 
proud of qhem. ‘Built s solid fou 
wear, Genu 


.o es, 
sre, sSeechraae es fe 
ten ry $4. _ 













on arrival 
We guarantee that 
these shoes are $7 to 
$8 values; that they 


will give satisfac- 
tory wear or we 
will send a new 
pair FREE. 
Business Man’s 
~ Dress Sh 


Only $4.39 
ON ARRIVAL 
POSTAGE FREB 
Black Dress Shoe 
» BD 
from Pere — Headguntta 
*meoew ene h 2e 
Boston Mail Order House, © Dept. 483-T  Soston, Mass. 
Send shoes on approval. My money back ff I want it. | risk nothing 


Name....0006 PPITTTITITI TTT ii 


Address ,, 


Seer eeerecerersseeresess seerecccesccceed 








Edwards Patented 

Kerosene MOTOR 1% tooh.p. 
Many advantages. Comparatively low 
Price, rite 

aly myn 
g- Lo. o 

37 E. Broad St. 
-~ Texarkana, Ark. 


















Get a Feather Bed 


beds 25-1b. $9.95; 30-Ib. $10.95; 35-Ib. $11.95; 40-Ib. 
$12.95; two 3-1b. pillows 81.75. All new feathers, best 
ticking, We have $1,000 cash deposit in bank to guar- 
Sutce satisfaction or money back. Mail order today 
a write for catalog which also contains bargains in 
tugs,Curtains Counterpanes, Blankets,Comforts,ete. 


SANITARY BEDDING Co. +s 102 Charlotte, N.C. 


PEACH & APPLE 
REES 














WHOLESALE PRICES 
T TO PLANTERS 
mall or Lar Lots by Express, Freight or Parcel Post, 
Pear, P Cheers “ Merrias, Tn S. Shade and 
noe Trees. 4 Vines and Shrubs. Catalog FREE. 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 16 CLEVELAND, TENN. 





When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
#Wve Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
oil advertising it carries.”’ 





How to Make a Bermuda Lawn 
Green During Winter 


[HERE are probably more Ber- 

muda grass lawns in the South 
than any other kind. The Bermuda 
is at home in the South, and makes 
a most beautiful lawn in the spring 
and summer, but the principal ob- 
jection to Bermuda as a lawn grass 
is this fact that it turns brown early 
in the fall and remains a dirty 
brownish color throughout the win- 
ter. This can be avoided by sowing 
some of the winter grasses on top 
of it, and October or early November 
is the proper time for sowing these 
other grasses on top of ‘the Bermuda 
in most sections of the South. 


It is necessary to sow these grasses 
each fall because of the fact that 
the Bermuda will almost invariably 
choke them out the following spring 
and summer. We have found it ad- 
visable where one wishes a green 
lawn during the winter, and _ that 
should mean all of us, to always sow 
some of these grasses on top of the 
Bermuda in the fall. 


We have just recently given our 
own lawn this treatment. The Ber- 
muda is quite thick, and our method 
of procedure was as follows: 


First, the lawn was very closely 
mowed, then several loads of very 
rich fine dirt were scattered over the 


lawn. This was not scattered thick- 
ly enough to cover the grass, but just 
enough to serve as a slight manuring, 
and also to get some soil in the grass 
for the new seed to come in contact 
with. After this soil was scattered over 
the lawn, it was gone over with a 
rake so as to thoroughly scatter it, 
and to get out any rocks, sticks or 
other matter of this kind that was 
in the soil. 


The next’ move was to sow the 
grass seed both ways. In fact, we 
sowed it three ways, because we 


went over it first with a lawn grass 
mixture, which was composed of all 
kinds of grasses. Then we went over 
it in another direction, sowing blue- 
grass, and finally crossed it in an op- 
posite direction with Italian rye grass. 
The Italian rye grass is one of the 
best winter lawn grasses we have. 
Bluegrass is also one of the leaders, 
and is probably the best of all lawn 
grasses, but as is well known, it does 
not do well in the South, except in 
the upper and middle portions. 


As soon as the sowing was finished, 
the lawn was again raked over witha 
garden rake, not heavily, but just 
enough to work the seed down among 
the Bermuda stems and bring it in 
contact with the soil that was scat- 
tered on the grass. Then this was 
firmed with the back of a shovel by 
hitting the grass and packing it. A 
heavy roller would have been much 
better, but one was not available in 
this particular instance. As soon as 
this packing was finished, we turned 
on the hose, but did not allow a solid, 
or even a heavy stream of water to 
be thrown on the grass, because this 
would have washed the seed in piles. 
We had a fine sprinkler attached to 
the end of the hose, which threw the 
water up in the air and let it come 
down in a fine mist. 


This sounds like a whole lot of 
trouble, and it was considerable trou- 
ble, but it will mean that we will have 
a green lawn during the winter, 
whereas, if this hadn’t been done the 
lawn would have been brown and 
unattractive and slovenly looking 
during the winter. It is well worth 
while going to this trouble to have 
the lawn green during the winter be- 
cause nothing is prettier during the 
winter than a green lawn when all 
the other growing plants and trees 
on the outside have shed their foliage. 
We commend the above method to 
to those who have a Bermuda lawn 
and would like to have it green dur- 
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Saw Your Own Lumber 


to Build That Barn 


OU’RE not the only farmer who is waiting to 
go ahead with needed farm building because 


lumber prices are so high. Why wait? 
good lumber over there in the woodlot. 


There’s 
You and 


the boys can fell the trees and haul the logs in 


spare time this winter. 


Then saw them up into 


good lumber with an “American”—the “Farmer’s 


Saw Mill.” 


Or you can take the light, portable 
“American” right up to the woodlot. 


By sawing 


your own lumber for a good-sized barn, you can 
save enough money to pay for your “American.” 


Then 


you can save money for your neighbors 


too, and make money yourself by sawing for 


them. 


The “American” 


has been on the market for years. 


is the standard portable saw mill, and 


Light but sturdy, and 


so simple anyone can run it without special skill or experi- 


ence. 


Saws 2,500 feet a day with 8 H. P. farm engine. 


American 
saw Mill 


Get our Illustrated War Book and 


read how 2,000 


“American” Mills and Woodworking Machines sawed their 
way to fame in the forests of France, and at Navy Yards, 
Ship Yards, and Cantonments—winning a War Department 
citation for a Certificate of Merit for distinguished service. 
If your boy was “over there” with the Forestry Troops, ask 


him. 


He doubtless saw “American” Mills in action and knows 


the extraordinary work they did. 


“AMERICAN” MACHINES WERE 
Camp Devens 
Camp McCichan 
Camp Meade 

Camp Humphrey 


Camp Upton 
Camp Merritt 
Camp Dix 
Camp Knox 


— DISTRIBUTORS CAN SUP- 
LY “AMERICAN” MILLS 
PROMPTLY 


Chicago—American Saw Mill Machin- 
ery Co., 162 North Clinton Street. 
Seattle, Wsh.—Higgins Machinery Co. 
Portland, Ore.—Portland Machinery Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. Joshua Hendy 
Iron Works. 

Salt Lake City, Utah.—Landes & Co. 

Duluth, Minn.—Duluth Machinery Co. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Brown-McDonald Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Memphis, Tenn.—Riechman-Crosby Co. 

Little Rock, Ark.—Thos. Cox & Son 
Machinery Co. 

Montgomery, Ala.—Lum Machinery 
and Supply Co. 

Mobile, Ala.—Turner Supply Co. 

New Orleans, La.—A. Baldwin & Co., 
Ltd. 
Houston, 

Co. 
Texarkana, Ark.—Williams Mill Mfg. 
Co. 


Texas.—Peden Iron and Steel 


Muskogee, Okla.—Lester Machinery Co. 

Wytheville, Va.—R. P. Johnson. 

Jacksonville, Fla.—Malsby Machinery 
Co. 


Atlanta, Ga.—American Machinery Co. 
Columbia, S. C.—Gibbs Machinery Co. 


USED AT 
Camp Eustis 
Camp Mills 
Camp Stuart 
Camp Jackson 





SEND COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 








r 


(Tear out—Fill in—Mail today) 
American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
1386 Hudson Terminal Bldg., New York City 


Please send me free of charge, your Illus- 


trated War Book and Catalogue. 











ing the winter. L. A. NIVEN. 
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Farm Power and Mechanics 


Edited by G. H. ALFORD aed P. T. HINES 











Sharpening Plow Points 


HERE is no excuse for a farmer 


using a dull plow point. It is not 
dificult work to sharpen one, and 
any farmer with a practical know- 


ledge of how a plow point should be 
shaped to run well, and with a little 
knowledge of steel can easily sharp- 
en a plow point 


It is, of course, very difficult to teach 
a man on paper how to sharpen a 
plow point. However, a few sugges- 
tiaus may be of some little assistance 


to beginners in the work. A round- 
faced hammer weighing about three 
pounds should be used. The lower 


side of the hot plow point should-be 
he'd flat on the anvil while the edge 
of the share is drawn out by hammer- 
ing on the upper side. When draw- 
ing out the edge of the share be care- 
ful to bend the itself too 


not point 


far “to land.” When this happens, 
rest the edge of the share on a hard- 
wood block while driving back the 
point. 

Always be careful not to overheat 
the steel point. Steel is much more 
easily burned than iron, and the be- 
ginner is almost sure to overheat, if 
he does not burn, the first plow share 
that he attempts to sharpen. Heat to 
a light red or yellow color before at- 
tempting to sharpen it. It will be nec- 
essary to heat the share two or three 
times before it is sharpened as it 
should be. When it has been sharp- 
ened, it is a good plan to heat it again 
and hammer lightly before chilling. 


Plain water is entirely satisfactory 
for re-tempering the sharpened share. 
When the share has been heated the 


last time and hammered lightly to 
lessen the liability of cracking, it 
should be dipped into water and 
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GOOD TYPE OF CORN CRIB | 


























HE illustration shows two cribs, such as any farmer can build, that give 
satisfaction in protecting corn and other grain from weevils and rats. 
The floor, the sides, the end walls and the overhead are ceiled with 
matched boards, well driven together with the exception of the necessary 


doors and windows. 


The weevil loss in the Cotton Belt amounts to millions 


of dollars every year and it is a loss that can and should be prevented. 
Every farmer can keep his corn safe from weevil attack by protecting it in 
eribs or rooms by fumigating with carbon disulphid. Get in touch with your 
county agent 2t once and take steps to save the 1919 crop. 
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[N the face of 
rising costs, I 
have reduced engine 
prices. By increasing 
production, making 
4 my factory the larg- 
| est, selling direct to 
i user, I build engines 
for less. No pro- 

fiteering. 1 lowered 
| my prices and give 

you the full benefit. 

Send me your name 
sof can send you the 
most Liberal offer I 
ever made. 


6co. E. Long 


one. 


Gasoline Engine on tron 
equizped with magneto 
ing no batteries 















The OTTAWA Herosone 
faevy trucks with ae 
eaulpment 





















ROS 


at iM Mo 


engine. 
gallon of 23 or 25-cent gasoline in any gasoline enwine. 
and manage, and with my lower prices and fucl saving engines, you get the gre atest amount of 
dependable power for years to come for the smali amount of money you put into your engine. 


90 Bays’ Triai—10 Year Guarantee 


You have 90 days in which to try 
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CO Liae. TAWA ENGIN ES 


Thousands of men all over the country, in shops, elevators, mills, 
factories, and on farms have made my engine pay for itself while they use it. My 
money-saving terms of purchase m.ke it easier to own an engine than to be withent 
Having the largest number of sizes to choose from, you can find a size of engine 
just suited to your work, and you have your choice of the fuel, for my engines use 


Kerosene Oil, Gasciine, Distillate and Gas | 


My kerosene oil engine is easy to start and as easy to operate as any gasoline 
With it, you get more power from a galion of 6 or 8-cent kerosene than you ean get from a 
All sizes are easy to start, casy te understand 
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at proportionally 
low prices 


NOW! | 
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have always given my cuetomers this ri 
facturer selling 
on trial. 


no chances in Ny my @& 
of any engine in America. 


engine. No need to trade your savings for 5 


it costs to a By fe = 4 
out coupon and mail 
complete story by Same 


= 

















ne oe 


direet from my factory and the only one who gent every engine out 
Now many have imitated my plan of selling, but they haven't built as good ff 
an engine, because their engines are = in 


Cash or Easy Terms |; 


OTTAWA engine, on terms by which the engine cost can be paid for by the earnings of the 
years to own a good engine, when you can get 
a better built OTTAWA engine to earn its own way while you use it. 


Send for Free Book 


You should have a copy of my new beok 
—the most up-to-date , 
building. . Explains how easy ~y & engine starts; how little 


t today and I will tell you the 
mail. 


GEO. E. LONG 


OTTAWA MFG. CO. 
















my engine at your own work. [I 
t. Years ago I was the only engine manu- § 


ex ental stage. You are takin: 
t has been the longest sold direet to the — 


My money-saving plan of sell- | 
ing makes it easy for you to own an 


k on engine 


to keep it running: cut 


| moved up and down for a 


few sec- 


| onds. 





Blacksmith Outfit for a Small 
Farm 

SUBSCRIBER writes: “I am ia 

need of a 


blacksmith outfit for a 
small farm. Please let me know what 
tools I should buy to begin with 

The first thing to buy is a good port 
able forge. A forge with a fire pan 
18 by 24 inches and a 14-inch fan is 
small enough. Don’t get one too small 
The anvil is probably next in import 
ance and you should not make the 
mistake of getting a cast iron anvil 
The anvil should have a heavy steel 
face and the vise steel jaws 

A machinist’s hammer ‘ighing 
about one and one-half pounds and a 
blacksmith’s hand hammer weighing 
two and one-half pounds are neces- 
sary. A round-faced hammer should 
be used for sh: penis ig p A pais 
of plain tongs is also nee we 

Beside tools, a supply of coal and 

} some iron and steel are needed. Coal 

that contains sulphur and other im- 
purities should never be used for 
blacksmithing. 

Making Gear Shifts 
VIRGINIA farmer writes us and 
asks that we tell something about 

the gear shifts of cars having “cen 





ansoiid | 


ter controls.” He says he sometimes 





to drive cars of 


has alk opportunity 
this kind and wishes to learn the 
gear shifts. As this may be of inter- 
est to other farmers, we print the 
above diagram which ‘shows how the 
shifts are made on most standard 
cars having center controls. Notice 
that the movements are in the form 
of a capital letter “H.” Also remem- 
ber that the clutch must be depressed 
before the gears are put in mesh and 
then allowed to come back. 


Sharpening the Saw 
SAW is a tool often used on the 
farm, and as most of the power +4 
supplied by man, it is very important 
that it be sharp at all times. 

The sharpening of a saw consists of 
four simple operations, top-jointing, 
setting, filing and side-jointing. Top- 
iene consists in ee off the points 
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J ¥ Ship 
Your furs to 


FUNSTER 


Get most money for your furs. Because 
we supply the international market, we 
can pay the highest prices you can get 
a. All our grading done by exp’ eae eet 4 
pelt brings exactly what it is worth. Over 500 000 
trappers ship to Funsten because Funsten pays 
in cash, not promises. 

Get Funsten °*3-in- 


Trappers’ Supplies One” Book FREE. 


Baits, traps, guns, smokers at 
prices. Also shows best trapping ee 












ods, game laws, animals in color. Write! 


FunstenBros.&Co. 


Internationa! Fur Exchange 


oon OS ullding St. Louis, Mo. 

















ais 
Reo! Cluster Metal § Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
ated tending Doom. Painted or Galvanized Roof- 


ng! Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, ete., direct to you 
at’ Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. ‘Positively greatest 
offerever made. We Pay the Freight. 


Edwards ‘‘Reo’’ Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. No painti ng 
a Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning proo 
ys Free Roofing Book 
Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. We cell direct 
to you and save you 
money. Ask for Book 
No. 1174 








LOW PRICED GARAGES 
ie Proof Stee! G on Ready-Made 
: ‘Sa mples & 
{Roofing Book | 


112441174 fike St., Cireinnati, 0. 




















\ FACTORY 
PRICES 


PE FENCE £ = 


_— ame 


[FACTORY PRICES ON FENCE 


THE NEVER-SLIP KNOT eonstruction, prevents 
slipping, sascing and requires less posts. It is 
saving farmer’s money. Write at once for Free 
Catalog showing oi ‘lete line of fences, barb wire 
and gates. STAPLES FREB with all orders of 
200 rods or more a our NEVER-SLIP fence. 323 
Years’ reputation for fair dealing your guarantee 
@ satisfact.on. 






















































































East Birmingham Iron Roofing Co., 
Dept. 20 Birmingham, Ala. 

















N?2 STUMPS too big. Get the 
richest, most proauctive land 
into crops. Make more money. 
Hercules on 30 days’ free trial. 
Three-year guaranty. Safe 
andfast. Send postcard for 
free book. Introductory 
price offer now. 


HERCULES MFG. CO. 
280 28th Street 
CENTERVILLE. 10OWA 














Shows how to make extra ‘a money 
Write today for free Bubr Mill 


the money you can make with the simplified 

Frenet! Bubr Mill by grinding feed, table co: 

Re rye, Graham, buckwheat and whole 
thei heat flour for your ‘neighbors. People bring 
this” 1 for miles to have it ground so clean and fine as 

farm mill does it, 


Use the Mill on Free Trial 

e mill before buy, We ship on approval. 

t to partic 

sent with fon free tthe wife ost card de ge 
NORDYEE & MARMON CO. . 

bie Kentucky Ave, eae, ind. SS 

Po eee 















When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
Writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
all advertising it carries. ~ . 


of the teeth until they are all the same 
length Setting means bending the 
teeth outward, one on one side, the 
next the other until all of 
the teeth have been The teeth 
should be set about two-thirds of the 
from the points to the bot- 
tom of the teeth. The object of bend- 
ing the teeth outward is to make the 
saw cut wider than the thickness of 
the blade. The set necessary depends 
in the main on the kind of timber to 
be sawed. Green or wet lumber re- 
quires more set than dry lumber. 


on side, 


set. 


distance 


Great care should be taken when 
filing to bring each tooth to a fine 
point. And do not forget that the se- 
cret in filing a saw consists in stop- 
ping the file just when each tooth is 
filed to a point. The teeth should all 
be sharp and of the same length and 
shape. 

A simple saw set and a good file 
can be purchased for a small sum of 
money, and any man handy with tools 
can easily keep his saws in first-class 
condition. 





Using the Split-log Drag 

N ORDER to successfully perform 

its work, the drag should be ap- 
plied when the soil is wet, but not 
too sticky. Hence a large mileage of 
roads will obviously require treat- 
ment about the same time, and to 
work every mile to the best advant- 
age a large number of drags must be 








Split-Log Drag 


employed. It seems, then, that the 
most practicable solution of the dif- 
ficulty would be for a number of 
farmers resident along the different 
highways to undertake this work and 
for each to devote an hour or two 
with a man and team on a day after 
continuous rains, when it could be 
most advantageously performed on 
the portions of the roads most 
conveniently situated, and for them to 
receive a reasonable remuneration 
for their time and labor. An hour’s 
work on one drag should accomplish 
the desired result on a mile and a 
half or two miles of road, if worked 
at the proper time. 





How the Cream Separator Pays 


THE average farmer owes a duty to 

his wife that he has long neglected 
to pay; he often provides himself with 
labor-saving implements and at the 
same time fails to lighten the bur- 
dens of his wife. He should always 
remember that she is entitled to at 
least equal consideration in this di- 
rection. 


There is no machine used on the 
farm that does more towards helping 
the farmer’s overworked wife than 
a cream separator. The milk is sep- 
arated immediately after milking, the 
skim milk fed while sweet, and it is 
not necessary to wash a large num- 
ber of pans and crocks every day. 


The invention of the separator has 
practically revolutionized the dairy 
business, as it makes money and saves 
money and labor for the farmer and 
his wife. Purchase the separator and 
let the gasoline engine pull it. 





[ACK of lubrication ruins a large 

per cent of the gasoline engines 
every year. Those who operate them 
do not seem to fully realize that oil 
is cheaper than iron and steel. The 
bearings may be lubricated with 
cheap oils, but the very best grade of 
gas engine cylinder oil must be used 
on the cylinder. The temperature of 
the cylinder of a gas engine is ex- 
tremely high and ordinary vegetabie 
and animal oils are worthless for lu- 
bricating. 










































Proved on Farm 
Roofs 


For over a quarter of a century 
Ru-ber-oid has been used by 
American farmers. On thou- 
sands of farm roofs it has proved 
its supreme quality. A Ru-ber-oid 
roof saves you worry and saves 
you work. 


Ru-ber-oid Roofing is made to 
meet a standard of quality—not a 
standard of price. And yet it is | 
the cheapest in the long run be- | 
~-| cause of low cost of upkeep. 


When you buy roofing buy Ru- 








ber-oid. Remember -that there Ig 
is only one Ru-ber-oid and that |» / ye 
it is made by i 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY 
Woolworth Bidg., New York 
Chicago New York Boston 


There is but one Ru-ber-oid ag 


-| The Standard Paint Company Makes It 4 
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Kerosene Light ‘Tria 


BEATS 8! OR ELECTRICITY FREE 


Make your home bright and cheerful, saving one-half on oil. 
Government and leading University tests prove this wonderful 
new —_ nearly five times as efficient as best round wick 
open-flame lamps. Burns 50 hours on one gallon oun 
kerosene (coal oil.) No odor, smoke or noise, no dio, pumping 

easy to o te, won't explode. N EDAL. 
GU. EED. Prove for yourself, without 7 ah. by 


Ten Nights Free Trial 


that Aladdin has no equal iss a white light. A not satisfied, A 
turn at our expense. given anyone showing us an oi 
lamp equal in every way to this "FE A gee’ 8 ADDIN. 
GET YOURS FREE We, 727) 075 °3t0m 
each “ibcality to whom 
mpommare cn can be referred. In that way you may get your own 
Be the fortunate ome co write first for 10 DAY 
FREE. RIAL OFF ER and how to get one FREE. 
MANTLE LAMP CO..460 f Aladdin n Bidg.. Chicago 
LARGEST KEROSENE (coal 
Make big money apero ov fall time ar canywoling ling, plan maton exper, 


Ween pen beseme 6 5 





TWIC@THE:LIGHT 
ON HALF. THE O!FL 





Acents Wante 
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NITROGEN ne ) vith sulphate ot ammonia, in per cent of ammo a ule 
“ (2) in transactions where the farme we believe, tertilizers do contain am 
: ! s his long e blished and 1 monia in the form of sulphate of am- 
A Statement From Mr. Whittle and 9'YS © mg estas hed I age. mn 
Comment by the Editor lar brands designated as 3-2-2," monia. 
“2.3.5 “9.3.3 of which he consid- ; — , , 
, ESIR i! — oe ee eas The output of this by-product of 
W - DESIRI ) il out A t ers carry the required smount of ' ; t Pe : we 
ion to a isleading headline jjtrogen teel pla is growing very — — 
; ae 5 and is bound to increase with the 
e to ur articie on amimonise . ns ; 
- i t rit the Octo Aside from reiterating that plants installation of modern coke ovens, 
and nitrogen, appearing 1! e ‘ , . . ie niin wh « .Oniz ir 
ber tl The headline in que take up their nitrogen in the form of so that sulphate of ammonia will 
t issue. Th diis in at ; a Mintel ae 3 ‘tant role 
tion 1 “An Objection to a Change in nitrates and not as nitrogen (a gas), play a more and more important role 
. ay - : . : r ‘ . Fa otiurin« Fartil; Yr aba 
Nomenclature.” We respectfully sub- O° ammonia, we might add that it is im manufacturing fertilizers, and take 
L metcia re \ respect ; b- ak 
mit that there is no statement in the well established that rice feeds di- the place to some extent of the ant 
< t ‘re a at I l i 7 
rectly on ammonia and auite con mal and vegetable ammoniates 


article warranting this. The article 


: ive evidence i ~ates at ne which are finding better prices and 
merely sought to show that the word clusive evidence indicates that some aha mf ty tag P : 
“ammonia” was not synonymous other grains can do the same. When ‘arger use as feeds for livestock. 
with “fraud” as we understood’ your O'8anic matter of any kind is put in The Progressive Farmer, comment- 
editorial to imply. We also under- the soil it is ammoniafied, then con- ing upon our article. says: “There 


verted to nitrites and then to ni- jg no large industry, no line of big 
trates before the plant feeds upon it. pysiness. which has shown more 
If nitrogen is formed, which occurs ¢learly that it recognizes the value 
under denitrifying action of certain of honesty, open and above board 
bacteria, it is lost as plant food and business methods than the fertilizer 
escapes into the. air. industry.” 


took to show that education and 
time, not legislation, must be depend- 
ed upon to discard the usage of one 
of these words. 

We furthermore insist that the 
word “ammonia” should not be char- 
acterized as “misleading,” “obsolete,” We demur to your statement that The industry, we believe, does not 



























Official Proof of What the 
Tractors Pull in the Field 


The Hart-Parr 30 Record at the Big Ohio Tests Shows 
the Results of Many Years of “‘ Knowing How’’ 


The farm tractor built by ‘““The Founders of the Tractor Industry’’ 
developed 26% drawbar horsepower, 96 per cent more than the 
average of all other three-plow tractors in the tests. In making this 
record, the Hart-Parr 30 plowed 
10% inches deep in old timothy 
sod at 3.08 miles an hour. 


The Hart-Parr 30 is entirely built in 
our own big factory—a large output 
at a low manufacturing cost. If 
tractors were sold by horsepower 
developed, the Hart-Parr 30 would 
be worth from one-third to three 
times more than any other three- 
plow tractor in the Ohio tests. 


Our catalogue is full of interesting 

facts and useful information for the tae 

prospective tractor buyer. A postal 7 : 

card request will bring it to you. Greatest Tractor Test of All Time 
Held by Ohio State University, July-Aug. 1919 



























































HART-PARR COMPANY x Best Test of Each Tractor 
Founders of the Tractor Industry 3 = “ [se | are 
Charles City, lowa |S |B] 3 |43 35) 55 
REID HART-PARR COMPANY, hl I 
Charlotte, N. C. 2| 750/K/10.25\3240|3.08/26.50 
0\G) 9.42'2287|3. 25) 
GEORGIA HART-PARR CO., in| 4{1g001G| 8.202275). 09l1e.98 
Marietta St t . 4| 800K] 8.123125'1.98|16.59 
1344 ietta St., Atlanta, Ga 4| 800\K| 8.05 /2930 2 05|16.02 
EN B30/314 inl 4 g00/K| 8. 42/2600 2:29|15.91 
2-25|3-14 in| 2) 750/K| 7.12'2480 2.39'15.78 
5-27|3-14 in| 4] 9SO/K| 8.06/2720/2.13/15.48 
[3-14 in| 4] 900;K| 7.95'2710 2.11/15.25 
|1§-28/3-14 in| 4) 900K 8.672560 2.18/14.92 
; 3-14 in| 4| 900/K| 9.713000 1.67/13.42 
./12-25/3-14 in| 4|1000;K| 8.942158 2.33 13.40 
Cletrae. | 22.11): 2.20/2-14 in} 4|1280/K| 9.401892 2.65113.38 | 
Parrett... 1...) : 2-25/3-14 in| 4/1000/K! 8.02 1802 2 .73/13.11 
ft. 6-30)/3-14 in| 4)/1000|)K|10.07 2285 2. 13/12.99 
aCrosse 3... 2-24|3.14 in| 2} 750;K| 8.55 2160 2.23/12 85 
Wellington... ... 10-20/2-14 in} 4/1000. K| 8.60/1584'2_89/12.18 
Titan. .. |10-20'3-14 in| 2} S00K| 7.67/1090 2. 28/12.10 
LaCrosse 4.. |||. |12-24/3-14 in| 2] 780/K| 8.70/2080\2.07/11.528 
RE cixersis (12-25/3-14 in| 2| 570K) 8.62/2710'1.37/11.29 
Fordson...) |. /10-20/2-14 in} 4/1000!K| 7.68/1304|3.09\10.78 
Hider... [BRE in) 4 780 K' 6-37/197212.04110.76 
v | SER }- 18) 2- in 50 G 6.6 2.63 10.66 
Maay of the old Hart-Parre EHC .....):| 8162-14 in] 4\1000/K| 7.41/1642'2 15| 9:31 
pan Age gy De Reliable 10-20 2-14 in] 4) 6OO/K) 8.72/1575.1.91) 8. 
oT Gs ce Shethy.... ‘| 9182-14 in] 4'1100'G| 7.95/210011. 42| 7.97 
Date from eificial report Obie State University. Fuel data from officialcards. 











ABUNDANT POWER FOR THREE PLOWS. WEIGHS SiS5S8 LBS 































rHE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


want to do anything to forfeit 


zood reputation, and iS zZeaious 
guarding against it, even im the nse 
ot the word “ammonia 

r ertilizer nanufacture | 
his nitrogenous material as 1 
monia”™; he sells to the jobber “an 
monia”™”: and he undertakes to sel! 
the farmer either “nitrogen” or “am 
monia,” just as the farmer elects. [If 
he fails to satisfy the farmer, he 
pays the penalty 


If, while accommodating himself to 
usages of the trade and consumer, he 
uses the word “ammonia,” naturally 
the fertilizer man does not relish the 
implication that in so doing he is 
conspiring to defraud. 


C. A. WHITTLE. 





Editorial Comment:—There is noth- 
ing in the above to justify its publi- 
cation, but we give it space in order 
that Mr. Whittle may not feel that 
he has not been given a_ hearing, 
And to our regret, we feel it neces- 
sary to waste a little more space in a 
brief reply to some of the glaring 
errors and inconsistencies indulged 
in by Mr. Whittle in his desperate ef- 
fort to justify the use of the term 
“ammonia,” which any one posses- 


| sing even a rudimentary knowledge 


of chemistry knows is erroneous and 
misleading as now used in fertilizer 
guarantees. 


As to paragraph 1, we reply that 
the heading to- his first article most 
certainly was justified, for if Mr. 
Whittle and the industry which he 
represents do not object to changing 
from the use of the misleading term 
“ammonia” to the correct term “ni- 
trogen,” then why all this effort to 
defend the use of the erroneous term, 
and why the persistency in its use, 
wherever it is not prohibited by law? 


As to paragraphs 2 and 4, we re- 
fuse to believe that Mr. Whittle, 
since he assumes the role of. instrue- 
tor in fertilizer chemistry, does not 
know that “ammonia” is an entirely 
different term and represents an en- 
tirely different substance from “sul- 
phate ‘of ammonia,” and therefore, 
we must conclude that these para- 
graphs of his reply are simple quib- 
bling. If we did not feel certain that 
he knows better tham he writes, we 
might tell him that “ammonia” is NHs 
and contains 82.3 per cent of nitro- 
gen and does not exist in fertilizers 
while ammonium sulphate, erron- 
eously called “sulphate of ammonia,” 
is (NH,y)2 SO, and contains 21.2 per 
cent of nitrogen. Therefore, even if 
there is ammonium sulphate in fertil- 
izers, this does not mean that there 
is “ammonia” present, which we must 
again remind’ Mr. Whittle is not the 
same as ammonium sulphate, any more 
than “potash” is the same as “potas- 
sium.” 

We do not object to the correct 
use of the term “ammonia,” nor do 
we object seriously to the present 
use of the incorrect term “sulphate of 
ammonia,” but what we do object to 
is the misleading use of the term 
“ammonia” as a measure of the plant 
food, nitrogen, in fertilizer guaran- 
tees. 

In paragraph 3, Mr. Whittle simply 


| continues his disingenuous quibbling 





Further comment is unnecessary. 


and by inference at least attempts to 
mislead the reader into believing 
that we do not know or accept the 
simple but irrelevant facts which he 
states therein. As a matter of fact, 
his statements in his two articles are 
in no wise similar. In his first artt- 
cle he says: “As a matter of fact, 


| neither ‘nitrogen’ nor ‘ammontfa’ is 


strictly speaking plant food.” In his 
second article, replying to our criti- 
cism of the above erroneous state- 
ment, he says: “Aside from reiter- 
ating that plants take up their nitro- 
gen in the form of nitrates, etc.’ 

Note the difference. In one he 1s 
dealing with the “plant food” and in 
the other with the form in which the 
plant food is “taken up” by plants. 
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A Cotton Shortage and What It 
Means to the Farmer 


Tt factors are operating to bring 4 
bout a stringency in the world’s 
sly of cotton, and authorities al- 

dare claiming to see the ap- 

ch of a famine in this, one of the 

ls greatest staples. One of the | 

, of which every cotton farmer 

ll aware, is the damage to the 

ent crop from depredations of the 
weevil, the leaf worm and the 
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worm ihe government esti- : . Ht) = anil ‘ alililij iin 

ite of 10,696,000 bales indicates a ; I, lit 

4 q oh 
sss of more than half a million bales | 


f cotton since September 2, and many 


are predicting that the 1919 crop will | 
e under 10,000,000 bales. 

[his shortage comes at a time when 

world demand is greater than it | 

er was before. It would probably 

require twice as much cotton as the 


all i 
eit 


mo) 
, 
an 


Ps 
. 
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i 
South is going to produce to meet 
the needs of the spinners. There is 
t one condition that can result, 


and that is a scramble to buy and a} 

rise of prices. The speculators know | 

this, and they will buy before the | € TS € e 

idvance, hoard their purchases*in the | 

COMPIERIES: ONE Sole Desthenrts and | THER people judge you by your farm. Stand off and look it over. Is your 

sell it at a big profit. “lh: . . § : N 
house brilliantly lighted by electricity?— or do you use old time lamps? Are 


lf this is true, the man who can , 
hold cotton is going to make money. | your barns and sheds and workshops bright as day—so men can work easier and 











the farmer sells now, the specula- faster after dark? or do you use the dim, sickly light of dangerous kerosene lanterns? 
tor will make a profit that really be- Have you running water in house, barn and yard or dc you pump and carry water? Do 
oe = bye! sea Swoed cgny you operate ail your small machinery—your churn—separator— washing machine— electric 
Y ithe ‘- aor cotta om as they iow fanning eee winestns, ee etna or aes pees ea gen nae 
i 3 ) women folks do this work by “elbow power”? Modern farms—profitable —happy 


need it. They are not financially pre- € equipped with the 


pared to carry large supplies or to 


prevent the middleman from coming ' 

in between them and the producer 

and putting on fictitious values, which 

the consumer must eventually pay. TRADE MARK 
STERNER NS ARN, Se Rate 


It is the duty of the farmers, and | 
that of the bankers and supply mer- FARM ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHT PLANT 








chants who know what it has cost Everywhere this remarkable plant is growing in are full motor stops. When oil gets low motor stops. 
growers to produce the present short popularity. This widespread preference is due to When cooling water gets low motor stops. Unless 
crop, to refrain from selling on a low such remarkable features as our wonderful rotating, there is a sufficient quantity of oil and water the 
market. Sales should’ be reduced. | sleeve-valve motor (Ide Super- motor will not start. No possi- —. 
Cotton should be put in warehouses Silent Motor) the noiseless bility of overheating or burn- 
and negotiable receipts used as col- motor that improves with uss ing out a bearing. Positively 
lateral upon which to borrow money | —the total absence of ruinous the most highly perfected 
to ease debts and meet pressing | vibration—the highly perfected plant in the world. Operates 


so quietly and smoothly that 
no anchoring and no special 
foundation are necessary. Will 
operate under full load when 
mounted on three ordinary 
drinking glasses. 

Make your farm more efh- 
cient—more happy. Write for 
the Alamo Book at once. It's 
free. 

Have this great convenience 
on your farm. 


pressure lubricating system 
which positively solves the 
oiling problem—the auto. 
matic governor which gives 
tapered charge to our extra 
size batteries, etc. 

This wonderful plant is prac- 
tically trouble-proof. All mov- 
ing parts are enclosed—pro- 


needs. Bankers should be liberal at 
tl.is time in their extension of credits 
to farmers who want to hold their 
cotton, and merchants should in every 
way discourage selling at a price be- 
low that which cotton is worth. Only 
by doing this can the grower protect 
himself in the face of a most unusual 


market situation—Jim G.° Ferguson 4 
- ct sue Jim G — tected from dust and dirt. At 
Commissioner .of Agriculture, Little 


Bock. Ask every point the machine is SENS 
MOCK, See safeguarded. When batteries ; SS 


Will Not Name Fair Profits for | 
Phosphate Rock or Bulk 
Acid Phosphate 








Alamo Farm Light Co. (Factory at Hillsdale, Mich.) General Office, 721 Tower Building, Chicago as) 











































































F )1.LOWING a conference held with | 
the producers of rock phosphate | te ? ; H Y F R 
Alpes anit Biv igs Fert | : ave Youa Farm to xent 
and acid phosphate at Washington, | 
D. ©, on October 6, the Department ! : De You Want to Manage 
of Agriculture announced that after : : E a Farm? 
dive considerati i a sache 2 handsome ARMY WORK SHOE — ey LLG ; 
isideration it has re iched the i an is (a : be A We If you have a farm to rent or that 
‘sion that, under the circum- hat we are willing to send it to you ON W/m uarantee: ‘ F i » de thee Seu 
ne : . t - ‘ od APPROVAL ail charges prepaid. Just state your 87 $7 vatess} you want to sell, now 1 4 
inces, it would not be warrantec size —that’s all, You will be delighted with their (jee / ut gi t dvertise 
at t] present tim > in naming ‘ fair splendid, soft, selected leather uppers. Their deuble Wj Yl ir o adve se. ; : 
sn © presen e . & a te thick soles of Genuine Indestructo Oak Leather often Wjme % y pop he oait ne Farm Managers who wish to 
prot fer phosphate rock or bulk wear one year before tapping. Customers are writing us 3% 4 y Yj “ie : 
acid ot Rig O87: ee re ee eee ee iy; > : change positions for the coming 
acid n s . * pecially tanned to e 2 ‘ “fe . a : 
a Pes geeees Eecnyard-acii. Hpeciel cire-puce® tengwe. Sete : ; lf oo E year should let the public know it. 
7 nar . war 9? tifically treated to exclude snow and water. Se me: x 1 . xTrec ST TAR yr 
q me sartment, howe ver, wili con- ar oquie sh series. Se tence S parews ns Y , iy ’ WD. THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is 
t > full eyerc > r > home ; note their splendid quality ; enjoy - y Zs “ 3 : < if ric 
iN) ys e Kercise Sag opto their é-toe blessed comfort. ie are z gi Ne the best medium to us e il you wish 
scr othe icensing system agains not worth send them back a KLE - y : “tis : r tarm or i you 
; enue ies | Sey . ba ss pense—you be the judge. Send NO money with ga S y 3 to “ag Crees weer forin ; 
fiteeri as well as in conjunc- t . 4.39 on arrival. W. = ; z 4 sition, 
. Pig Beg oo tne coupon. pay only £4.28 on arrival. . Why pay y : wish a position 
with the Department of Justice. hoes suiileg Direot from’ the Shoe Market of acne 
amendment to the Control Act, REE and cn epprcvel The tiak ts cuu-claeiy ; Lg beg US RRA SR my 
recently passed by Congress, carries a | ee ee ee i ahi or m Z The Progressive Farmer, 
Provision to the effect that any one | a ae LE aS Bi Me Bo 4 e McC ut fos ; 
WwW . C ° ” = fF : on . agas 
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keenest desires! 


others. 








§ UNDERWEAR 


value ever sold at any price! 
own satisfaction! 


Trade 
mark 


) cara” 


SE j Gormen 


Your confidence in “Hanes” can never be misplaced! 
Hanes garment will outlive our guarantee! 


“Hanes” Union Suits for Boys 


are as distinct from all other boys’ underwear at the price as are 
our men’s garments. 
Union Suits are superb. Cozy, fleecy warmth and the finest 
workmanship, combined with the best features of Hanes Union 
Suits for men, put these boys’ suits in a class distinct from all 
They certainly do stand the wear and wash! 


To mot 


Quality and care put 
into Hanes Underwear 
will astound 


any man! 








GUARANTEE—We guarantee 

Hanes Underwear absolutely— 

every thread, stitch and button. We 

guarantee to return your money or 

give you a new garment if any 
seam breaks. 


OU’D rate Hanes winter Men’s Union Suits and Shirts 
and Drawers sensational value if you followed the bales 
of fine, long-staple cotton from the moment they entered 
the Hanes Plant until you saw Hanes Underwear packed into 
boxes for shipment all over the nation! 
Hanes would be as supreme as our own! 


What goes into Hanes in quality and 
workmanship comes out to you in extra- 
wear, extra-comfort, extra-warmth! 


Your confidence in 


We tell you frankly that Hanes is the biggest underwear 
Prove our statement for your 


If you prefer Shirts and Drawers, Hanes will meet your 
Read every detail and compare with the circles 
in the diagram figure above, because you should understand 
what Hanes hands you: 


Guaranteed unbreakable seams, with reinforcements at but- 
tonholes and at every strain point; buttonholes last as long 
as the garment; elastic knit collarette that snugs up to the neck, 
preventing gaps; shape-holding elastic knit shoulders that “give 
and take”; durable, snug-fitting three-button sateen waistband ; 
elastic knit wrists; pearl buttons sewed on to stay! 
that array of wear and comfort features Hanes perfect work- 
manship and Hanes quality! 


Put behind 


Hanes Union Suits have never been near-equaled at the price. 
They are the last word in comfort and the most unusual under- 
wear value in America! These Union Suits have all the desir- 
able features of Hanes Shirts and Drawers with a closed crotch 
that stays closed! 


Any 


hers and fathers Hanes boys 


See this Hanes Underwear at your dealer’s. 
If he cannot supply you, write us immediately. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office, 366 Broadway 


Warning to the Trade—Any garment offered as “Hanes” is a substitute 
unless it bears the Hanes label. 

















RYE AS A COVER CROP 


It Is One of Our Best and There Is 
Still Time to Plant It 
almost 


YE can be grown on 
every kind of soil. It does well 


on poor land where other grains 
fail. It does not winter-kill like oats 
and can be planted from September 
until the end of November. It is a 
dependable crop. 


Rye as a Green Manure Crop 


[ ANDS not adapted to other grains 

or too poor for clover or vetch, 
can be planted in rye. It makes a 
good winter cover crop and in the 
spring it may be plowed under for 
soil improvement. It adds humus, 
checks erosion ,and furnishes winter 
and early spring grazing. 

Lands too poor for profitable cul- 
tivation may be sowed in“rye for a 
winter catch crop; this crop should 
be plowed under in April or May, 
and the land planted broadcast in 
cowpeas. Rye for a winter cover 
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highly nutritious forage for late sum- 


mer pasture. If the land is to be 
plowed after the rye comes off and 
planted in some summer crop, the 
sowing of lespedeza is not worth 
while; but if the land is to lie idle 
during the summer, plant, the lespe- 
deza seed in March and get a summer 
legume cover crop on the land. Try 
to keep some growing crop on the 


land all the time. 
Varieties of Rye 

OR seed well as for 
grazing, plant those varieties that 
are early and have an upright habit 
rather than a low. spreading habit of 
growth. Most of those having the 
low spreading habit of growth are late 
and usually suffer from rust and an- 
thracnose in the late spring. Abruzzi 
is a good winter rye for Southern 
conditions The Alabama Experiment 
Station is growing another variety 
that closely resembles the Abruzzi, 
the seed of which came from Florida, 


purposes as 


In many communities are good lo- 
cal varieties. They yield more seed 

















crop, and cowpeas for a summer cov- 
er crop; with the proper use of these 
two crops, lands too poor for corn, 
cotton, and other cultivated crops can 
soon be brought back to a degree of 
fertility that is surprising. Put your 
lands to work—rye for winter and 
cowpeas for summer. 


Rye for Forage and Pasture 


YE sowed broadcast at the rate of 

1 1-4 bushels per acre in early 
November at the Alabama Experiment 
Station yielded in April nearly one 
ton of fairly good hay. The cutting 
was done when it was in full bloom, 
but for hay it should be cut just be- 
fore it heads. If it is not cut early its 


straws harden and it is not eaten 
with relish by stock, 
Rye responds to nitrogenous fer- 


tilizer. A generous supply will great- 
ly increase the growth of plants and 
improve the quality of hay. If the 
crop is to be fed green to stock, it 
should be planted on good soil or well 
fertilized with manure. 

Rye should be planted in Septem- 
ber to get the greatest amount of 
pasturage in the fall and early spring. 
If the planting is delayed until No- 
vember, not much grazing can be had 
before spring, unless the winter is 
warm enough to permit rapid growth 
in January and February. Like other 
small grain crops, the plants must not 
be allowed to joint or run up during 
winter; if they are allowed to run up, 
are liable to be killed by a 
freeze. It should not be grazed in wet 
weather, because the stock pack it 
into the soil, reduce the stand and 
damage the land. 

In February or March, lespedeza or 
Japan clover may be sowed broad- 
cast over the rye land at the rate of 
one bushel per acre. The seed are 
sowed on the growing grain, and the 
spring rains beat dirt over them. 
Lespedeza continually improves the 
soil, at the same time furnishing a 


they 





WINTER COVER CROP OF RYE AND SOUTIIERN BUR CLOVER IN FUL!. BLOOM 


and grazing than those shipped from 
distant states. The highest yielding 
variety at the Alabama Experiment 
Station in 1918 and 1919 was one that 
had been grown for several years in 
one. of the central counties. 

Such varieties as Rosen and Pied- 
mont do not yield well under our con- 
ditions. Rosen is in bloom when Ab- 
ruzzi is about ready to harvest for 
seed. On account of its lateness it 
suffers severely from rust. The Pied- 
mont variety for the past two or 
three years has had considerable an- 
thracnose (a disease «that causes 
heads to blight and yield no grain). 
You will usually get better results 
from planting seed of a productive 
known variety grown in your own 
neighborhood than from seed shipped 
in from distant states. Try to get 
good local seed. 

Planting Rye 

ij XPERIENCE shows that rye may 

be planted on corn and cotton land 
before these crops are harvested by 
sowing the seed broadcast and cov- 
ering with some light cultivating im- 
plement. A scrape or spring-tooth 
cultivator covers the seed well. After 
the cotton and corn have been gath- 
ered, the seed can be sowed and cov- 
ered with a disk harrow if there is 
not too much litter on the surface. 
If. the land is hard or has a heavy 
crop of weeds on it, it should be 
plowed before seeding. On regularly 
prepared land, the seeding may be 
done with a grain drill. 


Rye responds to fertilizers and ma- 
nure. Where it follows some legume 
like cowpeas or velvet beans, 150 to 
200 pounds of acid phosphate on most 
land at*time of seeding will increase 
the yield of hay or grain. In the 
spring a top-dressing of 75 to 100 
pounds of nitrate of soda per acre 
will greatly benefit the growing crop, 
especially if the crop is for seed. 

E. F. CAUTHEN. 
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November Suggestions for 
Beekeepers 


THIS month is clean-up time, as the 

fall crop of honey is stored ex- 
ept perhaps in the extreme South. 
While the days are yet warm, go 
hrough all the hives. If a weak col- 
ny is found, unite it at once with 
, stronger one, using the well known 
aper method. Briefly stated, this 
nethod is as follows: Remove the top 
rom the stronger hive, spread two 
hicknesses of newspaper over the 
ody, then put in the weaker one. 
f the hives are new, insert a match 
tick at one side to insure ventila- 
ion. In three days or less the bees 
vill have cut through the paper and 
the best queen .will be in possession 
f the hive. Smoke the bees out of 
the top hive and the job is complete. 
if the hives are very full of bees and 
tores, you are assured. that your 
prospects are good for a crop next 
ear. An eight-frame hive should 
ontain enough honey which if it 
vere in combs would fill four frames, 
kewise in a ten-frame hive there 
hould be five. Should you have two- 
tory hives, see that double that 
veight of honey is left. If less than 
his is found, put in sealed honey 
itil you have the right amount. 

* > * 


Even though November is late, yet 
it is a good plan to leave a shallow 
uper on each hive, as hot days will 
ome the rest of the year and the 
ees will yet store some honey. This 
super gives the bees a chance to store 
their little surplus and room for the 
increased activity produced by the 
warm days. When cold weather does 
come, if the super contains honey, al- 
low it to remain, but if empty, remove. 
Remember, never open a hive un- 
less it is warm enough to work with- 
out a coat. 

* * * 


See that the bottom boards are 
turned with the three-eight side up. 
See that all the hives are high enough 
from the ground that blowing sand, 
dirt, or rubbish cannot choke the en- 
trance, and that each hive slants 
slightly toward the entrance. Two 
weights, such as bricks, should be on 
each cover. Place the weights near 
the edges, as this insures a tight joint, 
which means warmth and comfort 
to the bees. Remove all trash and 
dead weeds from the bee yard. Dur- 
ing dry periods this material is a 
re trap, and it is remarkable how 
many bee hives are lost annually by 
outside fires. 

+ * . 


In working over the hives, you have 
siven honey to some and have taken 
ff the remainder of the surplus, It 
is well to put some honey away in 
the combs for feeding in the very 
arly spring, but the larger amount 
hould be extracted. When this is 
done, Wash the extractor, uncapping 
an and knife and thoroughly dry, 
then store in a dry place. Place all 
extracted combs in the supers, mak- 
ng a tight stack of them. The top 
ne should be empty, and in ‘this 
place an uncovered bottle containing 
three ounces of carbon disulphid or 
an equal weight of para-dichloroben- 
rene. Place a tight cover on this 
stack. This will keep the ants and 
vaxworms out of the combs. 

* * * 


Now finish a good job by putting 
tway all odds and ends of bee fix- 
tures that may happen to be-in the 
yard or on the work bench. When 
you have finished, look at the yard 
and put a little finish and style to it. 
it helps tlre looks of the whole place, 
loesn’t it? Now clean up the rest 
f th yards and buildings; you 
aven't a thing to do till Christmas, 
nd cleaning up is as catching as 
easles. Clean up and then watch 
our neighbors. 


H. B. PARKS. 


College Station, Texas. 








DON’T BE DECEIVED 


THERE IS ONLY ONE GEN- 
UINE CARHARTT QVER- 
ALL. ON THIS GARMENT 
YOU WILL FIND THE ODD- 
SHAPED “CAR AND HEART” 
BUTTON, WHICH IS YOUR 
POSITIVE GUARANTEE FOR 
COMPLETE SATISFACTION 
OR A NEW PAITR. 


DON’T FORGET—If your dealer will not supply you, write 
to my nearest factory for samples and prices and I will 
supply you direct, all parcel post charges prepaid. Wear the 
overalls thirty days and if you are not entirely satisfied, 
return them at my expense and your money will be cheer- 


fully refunded. 


Write my nearest factory for your copy of our Farm, 
Stock and Account Book. It is free to you. 


HAMILTON CARHARTT 


Manufacturer of Carhartt Union Made Overalls and Gloves for over a quarter of a century 











Detroit, Michigan; Atlanta, Georgia; 
Dallas, Texas; San Francisco, California; 
Toronto, Canada; Vancouver, 


British Columbia 

















WE PAY FOR ALL ARTICLES WE 
PRINT 


We. HEARTILY solicit articles for pub- 
lication from our Progressive Farm- 





> “i oe, ee 
Big New Stump FREE eae 
i Puller |e Tote) 4 > : Stump er subscribers, and pay for as many such 


Pull pam letters as we can find space for. But we 


Tells the Cheapest and Easiest B are forced to condense articles in most 
=, Way to Clear Your Land! 


Write for the bock today. Read how Kirstin scientific 
~ leverage enables ONE MAN ALONE to pull big, little,green, 
= , rotten, low cut, tap rooted stumps— also trees, hedges or brush. 


7 cases, and we also hold letters for publi- 

00 > cation until they are most timely. For 
example, if a man writes in October about 

spraying fruit, or in August about fertil- 
izing corn, his article is saved until it is 
seasonable. Or a really- excellent article 
may be omitted from publication entirely 
because of other pressing matter on hand, 











=> No horses or extra help needed. No digging, chopping or other expense. or because the subject of the article has 
——) The Kirstin is lowest in first cost—lowest in eperating cost. Soon pays its already been as fully covered as our space 
cost in Bigger Crops, and Increased Land Value. It adds thousands of will permit. 
Man dollars to profits each year. Write for the New FREE Book Now! In any case subscribers should write 
Alone e briefly and to the point, and not expect 
Handles bb tir. ONE P immediate publication, And kindly re- 
Bi ~ Ya MAN um u er 7 Vv member that the fact that we pay for all 
eee AY coe, . articles that we print entitles us to se- 
Stumps : . 7 lect the most timely and striking of those 
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<= ~ ‘% \ we receive. 


Semi-Weckly Journal, 
$4.65 1 year, 


The Progressive Farmer, 
1 year, F 








The famous Kirstin is made of finest steel. Guaranteed 3 years 
against breakage—flaw-or-no-flaw. It weighs less—Cost less. 
Yet has greater speed, power, strength, and lasts longer. A few 
pounds on handle exerts tons on stump. Single, double, triple 
power. Several speeds. Low speed loosens stump. High yanks 
it out quick. Patented quick take-up for slack cable. Easily 
moved around field. A WONDERFUL SUCCESS. 


Try it 30 Days FREE! 


Send no money. Simply send for your Kirstin on my ‘‘norisk’’offer. See how 
easily One Man Alone handles biggest, toughest stumps. Give it Every 


Both one year ..... $1.65 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH BIRMINGHAM MEMPHIS DALLAS 





Test. PROVE all my claims. If satisfied, keep puller. If not, return at (Address nearest office.) 
my expense. No risk to you. Six months to pay. Write for the big roarctfy i 
new F Book today. A. J. KIRSTIN, Gene Manager. 69 OF stuMP 


all. 





cost at 








A. J. KIRSTIN CO., 1210 Lud St., Escanaba, Mich. Bemmmmeml |f)o1't Throw Away This Paper 





Never throw away a copy of The P 





. . . 7 | ! rogrecsive 
When writing to advertisers, say: “I saw your advertisement in The | Fy-~~., '!, you sont, me your paper tor, turers 
Progressive Farmer.” farm woman or tarm bop. 
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A Work-Garment 
You'll Like 


Made throughout for comfort—plenty of 
body-room and plenty of pocket room. For 
all weathers—you can wear as many clothes 
under it as you like. 

And made in our own great factories, of 
the very best materials that money can buy. 

































them. 


your approval, and send 





ae 
WEAR LIME 


'W. M. FINCK & COMPANY 


‘Detroit, 


Will be giving good service when several 
ordinary garments would have worn out. 


FINCK’S 


**Detroit-Special” 
One-piece 
Combination Suit 
There are over 2,000,000 satisfied wearers of 
the famous work-garments that “‘wear like a 
Ppig’s nose.” You'll be one also if you try 


Good dealers nearly everywhere sell them. 
If yours doesn’t, send in the coupon below 
and will forward a suit to your dealer for 


you catalog 








Michigan 


Branches: St lawis, Dallas San Francisca, Seattle hivingsten Mont. 


Ss 
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Keeping Well in November 


By OR. B. E. 





WASHBURN 





I.—School Hygiene 


OVEMBER, as we all know, is 
Ne month when many of our 

rural schools open, bringing to- 
gether the children from numerous 
homes. Unless care is exercised, any 
infectious diseases 
existing in the 
community will be 
exchanged and be- 
come epidemic, for 
it is shown by vi- 
tal statistic re- 
cords that the dis- 
eases of children 
begin to increase 
with the opening 
of the schools. 


Before the school opens. there 
should be provided two sanitary 
closets—one for the boys and one for 
the girls. A sanitary closet is one 
that is fly-proof and keeps the bowel 
material from coming in contact with 
and polluting the top soil. Such a privy 





DR. WASHBURN 










ee 
the school authorities should make 
this a requirement for admission. 
Each child should also be examined 
for hookworm disease and, if infect- 
ed, treated until cured; for, as has 
already been stated, a child with this 
disease cannot do effective studying, 
In addition to this, protection should 
be afforded against diphtheria, which 
is probably the most serious disease 
in those of school age. A _ simple, 
harmless and painless test, known as 
the Schick test, can be applied by 
any physician to determine definitely 
whether or not a child is susceptible 
to diphtheria. A vaccine (known as 
toxin-antitoxin) can be used to pre. 
vent the disease in thése who would 
take it, this vaccine being given in 
the same way that typhoid vaccine is 
given. 


III.—Sanitation of the Home 
[‘ IS just as important, if not more 


important, for the home as it is 
for the school to be sanitated. If the 














Traffic Specifications: 
Red Seal Continental 
334 x5 motor; Covert trans- 
mission and multiple disc 
clutch; Bosch magneto; 4- 
piece cast shell, cellular 
type radiator; drop, forged 
front axle with Timken 
roller bearings; Russel 
rear axle, internal gear, 
roller bearings; semi-elliptic 
front and rear springs; 6- 
inch U-channel frame; 
Standard Fisk tires, 34x 
3% front, 34x5 rear; 133-inch 
wheelbase; 122-inch length 
of frame bching driver's 
seat; oil cup lubricating sys- 
tem; chassis painted, striped 
and varnished; driver's 
jazy-back seat and cushion, 
regular equipment. Pneu- 
matic cord tire equipment 
at ex.ra cost. Chassis $1393 
Jj. 0. b. St. Louis. 


















































A Train-load 


To meet the demand of Iowa farmers, this entire 
train-load of Traffic Trucks was shipped on 
September 15th to Hanson & Tyler Auto Co., of 
Des Moines, Iowa. It enabled them to keep 
pace with their promises for the immediate 
delivery of Traffics. 

It conveys, in a measure, evidence of the enormous pro- 
duction of the Traffic plant on one model of the standard 
capacity, which is wholly responsible for our ability to 
furnish a quality truck of standardized units for hundreds of 
dollars less—the lowest priced 4,000-lb. capacity truck 
in the world, Write for catalog today. 


Traffic Motor Truck Corporation 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Largest exclusive builders of 4,000-lb. capacity 
trucks in the world 




















prevents the spread of hookworm 
disease, which causes a child to be 
small and undeveloped in body and 
brain and makes him dull and back- 
ward in his studies, also causes the dys- 
enteries and diarrhea, tasay nothing 
of typhoid fever and infant colitis 
which kills large numbers of our peo- 
ple each year. Write to your state 


you how to build a sanitary privy. 


Il.—Lock to the School Water Supply 


Aeetues necessity for the school 
is an abundant supply of good 
water. This should be from a deep, 
closed well, with a pump, or from a 
cemented, covered spring. An open, 
shallow well or a dirty spring is dan- 
gerous. The playground and_ its 
equipment are essentials often over- 
looked. The schoolhouse itself 
should be provided with proper light- 
ing, heating, and ventilating facili- 
ties; and the common drinking cup 
and common towel, even the com- 
mon pencil and book, should never 
be used. Another important item is 
to arrange for the building to be 
kept clean and to have the sweeping 
and dusting done in such a manner 
as will not expose the children to the 
dust. 

In considering school hygiene, the 
children are, of course, of more im- 
portance than the building and its 
surroundings, since, practically speak- 
ing, no disease can enter a school 
and become epidemic except it be 
brought to the school by a human 
being. The pupils should, therefore, 
before entering school, be vaccinated 





against smallpox and typhoid fever; 


board of health for a bulletin telling - 


Barbecue on Farn of Capt. W. B. Rice, Laurens County, Georgia. Capt. Rice Is One of 
the Pioneer Livestock Men in That Section of Georgia 


home does not have a sanitary privy, 
one should be installed for conven- 
ience as well as disease prevention. 
Such a privy, if built correctly, will 
have no odor and can be placed near 
the house, and ‘in cold weather this 
is a true convenience. And Novem- 
ber is one of the best times of the 
year to cement the well and put ina 
pump—also a, great convenience. 
Then of most importance, in guard- 
ing against the diseases of. cold 
weather, are the heating and yentila- 
tion of the home. A tested thermometer 
should be placed in the living room 
and the temperature kept at from 68 
to 72 degrees. There should also be 
a way for getting fresh air into the liv- 
ingroom without causing drafts. This 
is easily arranged by raising one or 
more windows a foot: or eighteen 
inches and placing a wide board on 
the window-sill, allowing its top to 
slant into the room, away from the 
window, for from six to eight inches. 
This permits air to enter but throws 
it up to the ceiling and distributes it 
evenly. The bedrooms should be kept 
open as we cannot have too much 
air while we are sleeping. 
IV.—How to Prevent Colds 

HE diseases of cold weather are 

spread through discharges from 
the mouth and nose and are mainly 
caught by coming in sontact with in- 
fected persons, though the infected 
person may be only slightly ill. This 
class of sickness is more prevalent m 
the winter because people live and 
congregate indoors more than during 
the warm weather, often in rooms 
with insufficient ventilation. The 
most common of such ills are bad 
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colds and grippe or influenza, togeth- 
the pneumonia which may 
Both bad colds and grippe 
are catching and may at times be- 
come widespread and assume the 
proportions of an epidemic, as was 
true of influenza during the fall of 
1918, when more than one-third of 
our entire population was attacked 
in a short time. It is quite likely 
that influenza will recur during the 
coming winter, though it will proba- 
bly be in a mild form, since those 
with little resistance to the disease 
had it last year. 

Influenza and bad colds are spread 
in the same way and the methods of 
preventing the two diseases are the 
same. By obeying the following 
rules an individual can protect him- 
self from these and other spit-borne 
diseases: 

1. Avoid people who are coughing 
and sneezing. 

2. Do not attend crowds or large 
gatherings indoors or outdoors. 


3. Keep three feet from a persun 
talking. 


er with 
follow. 


4,.When you cough or sneeze, 
cover your nose or mouth with a 
handkerchief, or turn your _ face 


downward. 

5. Don’t use a cup or other eating 
utensil used by others without thor- 
oughly washing and boiling it. 

6. Don’t put into your mouth fin- 
gers, pencils, or other things that do 
not belong there. 

7. Wash your hands before eating. 

8 Eat plenty of simple, nourishing 
food. Be sure that the bowels move 
freely and regularly. 

9 Sleep and work in rooms filled 
with fresh air, but keep the body 
warm. 

10. If you get influenza or a severe 
cold, go immediately to bed to ward 
off pneumonia, and stay in bed sev- 
eral days after the fever subsides to 
avoid subsequent weakness. 


Benjamin Franklin, whose rule for 
keeping well was “to keep the head 
cool, the feet warm, and the bowels 
open,” has some interesting coim- 
ments on the cause and prevention 
of cold. He says: “I believe it is un- 
necessary to have colds, for I have 
observed that when I treat myself to 
plenty of outdoor air I never catch 
cold. When I have caught cold, I 
noticed that one or two days before 
its appearance I had eaten too heart- 
ily and then sat around in a closed 
room with many others until the air 
got bad and the room filled with to- 
bacco smoke. I have also noticed 
that by staying much in the open air 
and lilting my bedroom windows 
high, that I get well quickly.” 

The sure remedy against colds is 
to eat moderately and breathe plenty 
of pure air. Of course, the skin, kid- 
neys and bowels must be made to act 
freely; for if they do not, this, too 
will reduce resistance and let the 
cold germs grow in the nose and oth- 
er air passages. 


To sum up, all colds and indeed all 
diseases of the breathing organs (the 
diseases peculiar to cold weather) 
are largely due to air starvation. 
November is the best month in the 
year to sanitate homes and schools 
and to form the habit of living, 
working, and sleeping, outdoors or 
in rooms filled with fresh air, and to 
learn to observe the rules of personal 
hygiene. And these are. things the 
individual must do for himself if he 
would receive their benefits and en- 





joy good health during the winter. 
THEN AND NOW 
Cooking ss changed since Mother’s day. 
— they dared not throw away— 
7 abs of vegetables, perhaps, 
= “at, potatoes, other scraps; 
A ene added—just a dash— 
All combined. They called it hash, 
Now that method’s quite passe. 
‘ have salads and souffle, 
Now cmeat, Patties and croquettes— 
Se a scrap the garbage gets 
ups and puddings, ’scallops brown; 


ese are how we get them down. 


mo 
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Apply Engine Power To Your Farm 


2 H-P. WITTE 
PULLS 2% 


A AY95 
t 
























WITTE Engine on poe farm 


, will make your work eesicr, in- 
crease your capacity, save “tin 1e and 
money. Its power can be economicelly applied 

to a large variety of uses every day in the year. 
It is a high fension ignition engire that you 
can install, operate and keep in order yourself, using the 
fuel that is cheapest or easiest to get in your locality—gas, 

distillate, kerosene or gasoline, 


You can take a WITTE of suitable size and 


family prosperity, 


the butter. 
It will clean the grain for seeding, operate 


limestone to renew the soil. It will furnish power tooper- 
ate your feed mill, husk and elevate the corn, or shell it, 
and grind it for your daily table use. You can mix cement 
for building purposes, drill a well or do the family washing, 


In the spring you can irrigate your erchard 
and spray your fruit trees, assuring a bumper crop. In 
the fall you can grind the apples for your etcre of cider, 
or crush the cane to make syrup for your breakfast 
wheat cakes, 


With a WITTE outfit you can saw the wood, 


operate your saw mill, clear your land, cut your ice in the 
winter, or fill your stock pond in the summer, A WITTE 
will work all day without pay, rain or shine, hot or cold, 
and when night comes it will furnish power to run ti 
dynamo so that you can light your home and outbuildings 
by merely touching the button, 


sent FREE, 


Catalog. 
Engines, 


you.— Ed. H, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2359 Oakland Ave. 


(Aseren Your 
earest P. O. 


Do YOUR Work—At LESS Cost 


200,000 successful farmers and ranchers are 
using WITTE Engines to operate all kinds of labor saving 
machines. They are making more money, adding to the 


£, 


and pleasure at a 





rt, conv 


most economical cost. Some use only one engine, others 
have a dozen at work. What they are doing, you can do, 
if you wish. I will sell you an engine suitable for your 
particular needs, on any terms fair for both — cash or 
easy payments — as you prefer, ° 


You will make no mistake in selecting a 
WITTE for your farm or your shop work. 
making farm and shop engines exclusively for 34 years, 
I have the largest eptence engine factory in the U.S. 


T have been 


furnish power to pump the water for your steck, grind or selling direct. You buy direct. You get 100 per cent 
chop their feed, fill the silo, milk the cows, if you have a engine building efficiency. You get quick shipment—no 
milking machine, separate the cream, churn it, and roll long waiting — you take no risk. , 


I guarantee every part of the WITTE you 

the self binder, thresh the crop, bale the straw, and crush fame ee ee. yn Figs yi Fd bd _ os 

rating. You pay only my low FACTORY price, saving 
from $15 to $500 according to size purchased. 


As an illustration: I can sell you a 2 H-P. 
WITTE gasoline, complete on skids, regular equipment, at 
a special cash price of $44.95. 
16, 22 and 30 H-P. at favorable prices. TheW 
shows every part of the WITTE Engine — 
explains its use— tells why it is better. 


Write me today for this Big Illustrated 
Learn what others are doing with their WITTE 
What WITT i 
of information that will be most valuable in selecting an 
engine for your work. I want you to see this book 
you decide on any make of engine, I know it will interest 
Witte, Pres. 


All other sizes, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 
ITTE catalog, 


E users say will give you the kind 


fere 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
2359 Empire Blidg. 








Shell Your Corn in the Husk 
With a Big Capacity Watts 


Here’s your biggest and best chance to own the world’s famous 
Watts Corn Sheller. In taking over the factory’s entire output we are now 
able to offer these splendid machines at biggest reduced prices. 


| $966 Most Liberal Terms for You! 


. All sizes smallest to largest Watts Corn Shellers 
with Standard are now sold exclusively by us under most liberal, ¢ terms 
Equipment 












at lowest prices. All machines are shinped under a liberal 30-day free 
trial under the protection of a guarantee t means lute satisfac- 


an” This Is Watts No. 7 Corn Sheller! 


This big capacity machine is the favorite of Corn 
: helig your corn as fast as you 
ean feed it—bard or soft, green or dry and it gets 
A he corn, Capacity clean husked corn 250 
bush: ar; corn in shuck 60 to 75 
\ bushels per hoar; 8 to 10 H. P. engine. 
No.KG-903 Wiette No.7 Corn Sheller 
with wagon box grain elevator; cob 
stacker and feeder on steel ome, $266 | 
'» Getfull particulars NO 


Dept. KG- 81 


HARRIS BROS. CO. 


CHICAGO 











Grind Your Corn Into Money 
Turn the raw product of your corn fields intoa 
a manufactured food for the home, and add 
greatly to your income. The most perfect 
bread meal mill on the market is the 


Blue Ridge Corn Mill 


\ Has finest ball bearings which save 20% of usual 
y power and make smooth grinding. Makes sweeter 
meal; has larger bearing surface, buhrs cannot 
drift together when mill runs empfy; accurate 
feeding device, requiring less power, grindo 

any product made from shelled or threshed 

grain. A variety of sizes to meet any 

need. Send for illustrated catalog. 
Williams Mill Mfg. Co. of Ark- 
27 E. Broad Street, Texarkana, Ark - 


anh saa 
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When writing to advertisers say: 





—J. Mabel Breed, 





advertising it carries.’’ 


“TI am writing you as an advertiser 
in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the 








WE PAY FOR ALL ARTICLES WE 
PRINT 


E HEARTILY solicit articles for pub- 

lication from our Progressive Farm- 
er subscribers, and pay for as many such 
letters as we can find space for. But we 
are forced to condense articles in most 
cases, and we also hold letters for publi- 
cation until they are most timely. For 
example, if a man writes in October about 
spraying fruit, or in August about fertil- 
izing corn, his article is saved until it is 
seasonable, _Or a really excellent article 
may be omitted from publication entirely 
because of other pressing matter on hand, 
or because the subject of the article has 
already been as fully covered as our space 
will permit. 

In any case subscribers should write 
briefly and to the point, and not expect 
immediate publication. And kindly re- 
member that the fact that we pay for ali 
articles that we print entitles us to se- 
lect the most timely and striking of those 
we receive. 























DOES YOUR CAR USE TOO MUCH 
GASOLINE? 


If so 


HINES’ AUTOMOBILE BOOK 


will help you find the trouble 
It will probably save you enough money in one day 
to pay for it. 


This Book and a Year’s Subscription 
to The Progressive Farmer 


Both for $1.25. 
RS ESTES SE. 


The Progressive Farmer, 

$ 65 1 year, 
N. Y. Tri-Weekly World, 

1 year, 


Both one year .....$1.65 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH. BIRMINGHAM MEMPHIS DALLAS 


——$— 
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30 Days-GALLOWAYS 
DIRECT FROM 








Proof—Read! 
a 
Iam powing wood with the 
7H. P. Galloway i 
using a 30” saw. 
theengine to operate a 14x18” 
hay baler. he engine is 
now over four years old and 
has seen lots of hard service 
but it seems as as new. 
CHas. M. BooTs, 
arcus, lowa, 


I have purchased one of 
your engines, and it runstfine. 
It is as i as new. I have 
sawed 309 cords of wood with 
itso far and it never missed 
a kick. It is good for 309 
cords more, I guess. 

Wm. H. Lewr 
Putman Station, NY. 


I use my Galloway engine 
in all kinds of weather. I 
use it for sawing wood, grind- 
ing feed, filling silos and al! 
other work around the farm 

saved about $50 by buying 
a Galloway engine never 
have any trouble in starting 
it, no matter how cold the 
weather. 1 believe the Gal- 
loway engine is the best on 
the market. 

AUGUST BELLING, 
Finlayson, Minnesota. 

I have used gasoline en- 
gines of different makes for 

he past seven years. I find 
the Galloway the most sim- 
ple, most powerful and best 
governed engine I ever saw. 

HENRY WENHEM, 
Milton, Wis. 


The engine-I bought of you 
in 1909 is still in use and in 
good running order. No one 
who buys a Galloway will 
make a mistake, but will be 
enapriced at the long service 
and complete satisfaction 
that the Galloway gives. 

0. C. BREHM, 
Woodbine, Kan. 


‘The seven H. P. Master- 
piece engine I bought of you 
n the winter is a happy sur- 
pete to me. I read the let- 

rs from other Galloway 
engine owners and could not 
believe them possible til I 
began using mine. Now 


can vouch for every letter I have read, as being 
exactly true in regard to the Galloway engine 
O. .E. GOODWELL, Quincy, Kan. gf 
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ENGINE 


Here is your chance. Buy one of the famous Galloway Farm 
Engines at a special low price. Take advantage of this 30-day 
offer. Save big money. 

Read the letters here from owners of Galloway Engines. 
Thousands of such letters on file. These letters are from men 
who use Galloway Engines. They have put them tothe test, have 
compared the Galloway Engine with other makes —compared the 
price, the workmanship, the durability—and here is what they say, 


Let a Galloway Work 
For You This Winter 


When old winter freezes, snows and blows—when streams and 
ponds are frozen, when it is below zero—what are you going todo? 
There are many jobs about the farm that have to be taken care 
of regardless of weather conditions, A Galloway Engine, the 
“Farmer's Friend,” will prove the best hired man you ever had. 
It will relieve you of many disagreeable tasks, 

Galloway Engines operate in any kind of weather. They are 
on the job all the time. They are built for long and hard service. 
Give 7 actual horsepower for the price of 6. Portable or station- 
ary. Big bore, long stroke, heavyweight, every part standardized 
and interchangeable. 

With a Galloway Engine on your farm this winter you'll do 
your work in less time and with less effort than ever before. 


Write Quick for the Low Price 


The bed-rock figure on Galloway Engines will surprise you. 
They are the best engine buy in the country. Galloway has solved 
the price problem. Let Galloway quote you and see how much he 
saves you on Engines—also Spreaders and Separators. Shipped 
direct to you from nearby points saves you freight too. 

Write today sure for low price. 


WM. GALLOWAY, Pres. 


Wm. Gallo ay Co. 675 Galtoway Station, 


WATERLOO,IOWA 
MASTERPIECE 7 
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DE LAVAL |] ti 


the world’s standard 


CREAM SEPARATOR , 
There are more De Lavals mali 


in actual use than of all ail 


other makes combined. | 


A De Laval purchased 
now will pay for itself by 











Ask nearest agent 
for a demonstra- ; 
tion — ask nearest 
office for his name 





SEPARATOR CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 












































When writing to advertisers, ssy: “I saw your advertisement in The 


Progressive Farmer.” 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY | 





CARE OF THE YOUNG BULL 


Good Blood Is a Great Deal, But It 
Must Be Backed Up With Good 
Feeding and Care 





IS grandsire was an aristocrat. 

The first thing the old chap did 
after he mounted his wabbly legs was 
to draw about three hours rations of 
the very finest sort 
that was ever is- 
sued, and his main 
business for the 
next two months 
was to continue to 
draw such rations 
in ever-increasing 
amounts. He then 
proceeded to sup- 
plement these ra- 
tions with an, oc- 
casional nip of the sweetest grass 
that ever grew out of the finest lime- 
stone land. I can see him now as he 
stood beside the stable, his legs spre&d 





MR. FRENCH 


wide apart, his tongue sticking out 
just an inch or so, and his nose all 
covered with milk. What a wealth 


of satisfaction was expressed in that 
coal-black countenance, and how like 


a prince of the blood he looked, as 


disclaiming further ministrations of 
his most solicitous mother, he strut- 
ted off taking an occasional bite otf 


the best clump of bluegrass! 


Before he was_five months old he 


had learned to slip through the crib 
and nose around in the crushed oats 
and shelled corn that a beneficent 
providence in the person of his care- 
taker had furnished. The first hurt 
to his pride came when hie was switch- 
ed off gradually from his baby ra- 


tions and compelled to use instead in- 
creased amounts of the splendid ‘grain 
and most tender grass, supplemented 
with early cut clover hay. This trou- 
ble, however, didn’t last long, for his 
heavier ration was supplied in suc! 
abundance and the change was made 
so gradually that it was more a hurt 
to his pride than an injury to his 
stomach. 

His son, when he appeared on the 
scene and first looked upon the rolling 
fertile fields of the home farm, was 
treated just about as well as his sire 
had been, his only business in life 
being to grow fast and lay on fat 
and muscle. 

The lad of whom we are writing 
tonight found the first eight months 
of his life fixed in pleasant places 
also. The lone rumble of his big feel- 
ing roar was heard in the pasture as 
the nights bade farewell to the days. 
His glossy coat covered a wealth of 
baby flesh. 

Then came a change. In a strong 
crate, supplied with water bucket, 
grain box and a bundle of the finest 
hay, he started one late fall day to- 
wards a new home and different liv- 
ing. The thunder of the train that 
bore him away, the poking at him 
through the slats of his crate by the 
silly strangers who thought it fun to 
see the poor homesick calf jump, and 
the standing around the noisy rail- 
way yards with the cold wind pulling 
at him through the open sides of his 
crate worried him until he was almost 
frantic. 

At the end of the journey he was 


pounded over rough roads through 
the woods for miles until his every 
muscle ached. Then he was turned 


into a poor broom straw pasture with 
a large herd of strange rough cattle 
with no other feed than the dead poor 
grass afforded. 

Is it any wonder that his fine coat 
lost its gloss, that his baby flesh fell 
away like dew under a blazing sun, 
that the sad hurt look came gradually 
to his fine bold eyes, and that when 
spring came he was a poor starved 
runt, instead of being the great fine 
800-pound bull he would ‘have been 


had he been carefully looked aft. 
until he became accustomed to | 
new home, his grain and good hay i 
creased in quantity as his developix 
frame required and been givena 
lot and a good dry shed for his oy 
especial use, as far away as possil 
from the -in season cows and othe 
disturbing factors? 

He is now a poor starveling that h 
proud sire and grandsire would | 
ashamed to claim as their kin. k 
will still work a great improvemen 
in the cattle comprising the herd 
which his dreary lot is cast; but wl 
a pity it is that he couldn’t have bee 
given the chance his sire had, ar 
been able to go on with the uplift o 
the breed, that his fine ancestry war- 
ranted him in doing. 


A. L. FRENCH 
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Do Your Cows Pay? 
ONIGHT millions of 


coming home to be 


COWS a 
fed and mil 


4 


ed. Somé: will see a welcome in th 
owners’ eyes; others will hear “We 
the scrubs are here, come and he 


pailethem.” A purebred bull will 
leading some of the t 
grade bull realizing his rorthines 
to head any herd will be traili 
along behind others. 


herds, a scrt 
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“When your cows come home, wha 
will they bring? 









“Will they bring the g 
ing pianos, automobiles, electr 
licht washing machines, book 
travel and education, or will th 
bring disappointment, drudgery, ar 





make it dificult even to buy food ar 
clothing for the family? 

“What the cows bring i 
night will depend largely the 
kind of a man’‘that opened the gat 
and the kind of animals he drove t 
the pasture in the morning.” 

This is the way the question 
making dairying pay by having tested 
cows and purebred sires is presented 
by the Federal Department of Agr»- 
culture. North Carolina is making 
special effort for better livestoc!: 
conditions, and these statements are 
very applicable to other states. 

“Was the man who opened th: 
gate a business dairyman who make 
good use of that part of his anatom: 
above his shoulders? Or was he the 
other kind who without cause st! 
exists? Did he open the gate ani ' 


nome 


upon 





send down workers or drones? Were 
the animals that he sent out to man- 
ufacture milk from the grass, hay 
and grain, bred for that purpose, or 
did they just happen? 


“Many dairymen do not know whe 
the cows come home what they brin: 
with them. In the last analysis, it | 
for the dairyman himself to answer 





Legumes a Substitute for Grain 


HAT profits may sometimes be in- 

creased by the substitution of le- 
gumes for a large part of the concef- 
trates in the dairy ration is brough 
out by cow testing association re- 
cords obtained by the Dairy Divisior 
of the United States Department 
Agriculture. The records from six as- 
sociations where alfalfa formed 
large part of the dairy ration wet© 
compared with the records from eigh: 
associations where legumes were fe 
sparingly, with the following results 

In the alfalfa district the cost © 
grain was 16 per cent of the total fee 
cost, and in the other district the cos 
of grain was 41 per cent of the tote 
feed cost. The average milk yield « 
the alfalfa-fed cows was 6,805 pounc 
and the average yield of butter 1 
was 281 pounds. In the other distric 
the average milk yield was 5z. 
pounds and the average yield of bur 
ter fat was 238 pounds. For the a 
falfa-fed cows the average income: 
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Great Hog Profits 


ILKOLIN Dat 


rsHOGS 





pm Heavy Hogs to Market 


s Cuts your feeding costs. Have es be 
gs 


ket in tar fess time. “You cando it 
ess t e. ou can do 
Prove at our risk that Milkolime is the 


surest farm money maker known. 


i i) 
Guaranteed Trial Offer ten gallons bala 
barrel, orabarrel, Take 80 days—fe 
ok poultry. If If not absolutely eatisfled rovura 
the unused part and we will refund every cent you 
paid us ~no charge for the ou 
ilk lin has a base of Pure Modified Buttermilk 
M o1ne to which espential fats and acids ere 
added, Millkoline comes in condensed form, Will 
keep indefinitely in any climate, Will not mould, 
gour or rot. Flies will not come near i 
‘0 odin mix one part Milkoline 
2c a Gallon *° Ls ne =s water or swill and 
foed with your woul rain cede, wie helps keep pogs 
peshel of their ap mecha ‘k per 
hel of uy om 
= se Pee you wi 
of 2c 
wh users AN Milkoline 
saves them one-third on sed bills beea: makes 
the’ hogs and poultry all 





Middleton, Mo. 

100% Profit #8, cn, tern. a, 
worth of pork from $30 worth of Milkoling in a ca 
day feed. He medoce of ~~ of 
hundreds of testi bat ¢:2 sisi 
wgnenhy —— Mae Ine sfactory 

8s "Blvd. Bi Barker of Kansas a 7 andrefer? res 
Duna & Co. LROLING fo Just 66 good for 
Poultry as 


Order from Nearest abate or Direct from this Ad 
Send check or money order and ask for free booklet, 
“Hustles Heavy Fiogs to Market. 


















{5.Gale- of Cregmery 8). 1 epeguon * +4 
Boos PBR ER 
.. 8 2 90 per g siesees 1249.60 
» Nocharge ter tage or & ca Prices F-0. 8. 
THE MILKOLINE MFG. CO. wiitase-err7, ws 
Distributed by 


American Feed Milling Co. 
Marshall & Summers........ 





< a. 


McCord Bros., 65 Central Ave........ Atlanta, 

H. Viohhd ...cccccccccsccccccccce Charleston, 8. C. 
A. Ehriich & Bro. Gro. Co......... Savannah, Ga. 
A. D. Davis Packing Co...........+- Mobile, Ala. 
Herndon Cartet® C0.......ceceeeees Louisville, Ky. 
D. Canale & Co.cccccccccesecece Memphis, Tenn 














Auto and Tractor Mechanic 
Earn $100 to $400 a Math / 
Young man you 
mechanically $nelned? 

Come tothe Sweeney € 

School. Learn to be 

an expert. Ji te 

with tools not ta. 
Do the work yourself, 
that’s the secret of the 


SWEENEY SYSTEM 


of practical teateing be by 
jiers were train 


Si, 


Thich § = 


qrampent and —. 


i 
, ©. Gov- ®@ 
mechanics. 


ne 2 00 wee ; 00 previous 

experience onan 
FREE Write today for illustrated free catalog 
gowns hundreds of pictures men 
Million Dollar School. 


sR S ISTE ‘ 





on 30 Days 
Free Trial | 


HOG 0) 392 


! iS on Bale the Expat) 


}f not plea pleased, ond theng 


A ROWE'S NEW OILER 


can’t a out ~ order, 
quara 
Springs, valves, “erheele 
or rollers. Patent 
measures out jase 
enough oil—none was 
Wen’t clog or freeze. | 
Pats oil right on itch— 
Bit, gee, cures wenee 
infects pens, eeps 
hogs hee!thier. Grier 
from this adv. or send tor free 
foider. , as N V. Rowe, Pres. 
rty lesburg, flicol 

















Reid’s 
MILK COOLER 


Get one now. Savethe 
usual sour milk losses. 
Drives outgnimalodors 
~ and garlicky flavor. By 
far the most efficient 
and easily cleaned 
cooler made. Prompt 
shipment of orders. 


Write for prices at once 
or ask your dealer. 
A. i. REID CREAMERY 
AND DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 


69th St. and HaverfordAve. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














When b see to en say: “‘} am writing yeu 
ae @n advert The Progressive Farmer, whieh 
arantscs hy rellabitite “ot a” advertising it carrles.”’ 


| farming, several of the colleges in the 


over cost of feed was $73, and for the! 
grain-fed cows the average income 
over cost of feed was $37. 


The alfalfa-fed cows may have been 
| better adapted to dairying, but as 
both districts are favorably known 
for their dairy products, it may be as- 
sumed that the cows were of good 
quality and well cared for in both 
districts. It seems fair, therefore, to 
conclude that the higher production 
and greater income above feed cost of 
the alfalfa-fed cows was due largely 
to the feeding of home-grown le- 
gumes. In any case, it is well worth 
while for the farmers of- one district 
to study the feeding practices of oth- 
er districts. If legumes add to net 
profits, why not grow and feed more 
| legumes? If the soil is not adapted to 
legumes, it may pay to add lime or 
manure or whatever else it lacks in 
order that the dairy herd may be sup- 
plied with an abundance of home- 
grown legumes. 


OUR FARM NOTEBOOK | 


Now that fall is here, soon to be 
followed by winter, all road forces 

should be very active in getting high- 

ways in shape for the season ahead. 

Farm products of quality should be 
packed in good containers. Dealers 
naturally expect to find sorry apples, 
potatoes, and other produce in bar- 
rels, boxes, and sacks that will hardly 
stay together. 

Just as cold weather sets in, cover 
the strawberry patch with a mulch of 
straw, or hay. If the land is poor, 
it will be advisable to give a good ap- 
plication of manure first, however. 

Now is the time to make plans to 
attend, and have your boy make 
plans to attend, the winter short 
courses at your agricultural college. 
Now that so much interest is being 
manifested in tractors and power 














South have announced short courses 
in tractioneering. 


Some night soon it will be well to 





/on this make a list of the important 
| things that you want to do on the 





] . ° 
' sible to remove it. 





take a piece of white cardboard and 


farm this winter. Then put it in some 
place where it will be in constant 
sight and mark off the things as you 
accomplish them. 

Keep the hair clipped short on the 
udders of dairy Cows, as these hairs 
are usually pulled in milking and 
therefore tend to develop. kickers. 
They also harbor dust and dirt and 
prevent the production of absolutely 
clean milk. 

Overcoats for men have advanced in 
price, but overcoats for land have not 
advanced at*all. We refer to the win- 
ter cover crop. The overcoat for the 
land is also more important than ever, 
for crops are high and soil fertility at 
a premium. 

Send subscriptions to all magazines 
that you wish to keep going through 
the winter. Even if your “time” is 
not out, all reliable publishers will 
extend your subscription, and the 
paper will not be stopped through the 
winter when you have time to read. 

And in connection with reading, it 
will also be well-to buy a number of 
good books. What line of farming do 
you want to make a special study of 
this winter? Decide now and order a 
few good books to start off with. 
“hen write the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for bulletins 
along the same line—as well as your 
state department of agriculture and 
state experiment station. 





Even if the corn is cut and shocked, 
the job of harvesting is only half 
finished. In fact, it is worse than 
having nothing done at all, if the 
corn and stover are going to be al- 
lowed to spoil. Get the corn off the! 
land before rains set in and get the 
ground so soft that it will be impos- 





Save your paper and get a binder. 
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Inelaborate memorials, where the quality of the 
stone used is a more important consideration than 
the beauty of design— 


GEORGIA MARBLE 


is the choice of the sculptor. 


A memorial of cheap, inferior material should not be con- 
sidered at any price. GEORGIA MARBLE lends dignity 
and expressiveness to monuments of any size and design. 

In erecting a monument or pore of any size, specify GEORGIA 
MARBLE as apt material to be used. GEORGIA MARBLE is the 
quality monumental material; beautiful, durable, and retaining its 
original beauty elways. 

Your dealer will show you attractive designs in GEORGIA MARBLE. 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY 
TATE, GA. 
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It’s just what 
looking for. THE ART OF 
TRAPPING" is the best and 
esst complete Trapper's 
uideeverp 
at great expense—by experts. It 
gives a complete and accurate de- 
&cription, pictures and tracks ofthe 
different Fur-bearers of North Am- 
erica; it tells when and where to 
trap; the best and most successful 
trapping methods; the right kind of baits and 
scents; the sizes of traps to use; the correct way 
of skinning and handling the different pelts to 
make.them worth the most money; the trapping 
laws of every state. 


“SHUBERT” 
will send this great book FREE to any one interested 
in trapping or re Fur-bearers. Just sign and 
mail the coupon t 
THE ART OF TRAPPING” ie NOT a supply cata- 
log—but a real Trapper’se Guide containing information 
of inestimable value to &1 toanytrapper. It will guide and 
help the experienced trapper and teach the beginner the 
= of successfully trapping the North American Fur-bear- 
No trapper or Fur collector can afford to be without 
this great book, Send for your copy at once. 


HUBE 


A.B. RUT. ine. 
THE LARGEST Hou. £ /N THE WORLD DEALING EXCLUSIVELY IN é 


AMERICAN RAW FURS 


25-27 W.AUSTIN AVE.— CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TADAY 


WITHOUT OBLIGATION SEND ME 


“THE ART OF TRAPPING” 


THE BEST AND MOST COMPLETE TRAPPER'S GUIDE EVER PUBLISHED 
and keep me posted on Raw Fur Market 
Conditions during the Fur Season of 1919-1920 
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WHY THIS WEEK’S PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER IS LATE 


| J the imi forty-eight pages has been 





the limit of The Progressive Farmer 

press; but we are now enlarging this 
press so we may issue 56 and 64-page papers. 
More than this, we are installing a big brand- 
new Hoe press that will also print papers of 
56 and 64 pages. Our new press and our re- 
modelled old press, standing side by side, and 
representing an investment of over $100,000 
im presses alone, will be able to print 64-page 
papers at the rate of two a second, 7,200 an 
hour, or nearly 58,000 for each 8-hour day. 


The installation of these improvements has 
necessitated some delay, and this is why The 
Progressive Farmer is late this week in 
reaching its readers. But hereafter we will 
be better equipped than ever before for serv- 
ing our subscribers, and it is our aim to make 
The Progressive Farmer a little bigger, 
brighter and better than ever before. We ex- 
pect tc be out on time next week and there- 
after. 











HE superb address on the “Ideal Landlord and 

the Ideal Tenant” printed last week should 
have been credited to the author Mr. Gilbert T. 
Stephenson, of Winston-Salem, N. C. 





tg CONNECTION with our announcement of the 

“Huckleberry Finn” story last week, one para- 
graph of Messrs. Harper & Bros’. letter was 
crowded out. We now give it herewith as show- 
ing what these great New York publishers them- 
selves think of our “scoop”: 


“It is interesting and unique to be able to 
offer anybody any of Mark Twain’s works 
for serial publication. It has never been done 
before, and we feel that if The Progressive 
Farmer avails itself of this present oppor- 
tunity, it willbe scoring a memorable journal- 
istic triumph.” 


HE farmers and stock raisers are compelled to 

stand a big reduction in the cost of their pro- 
ducts in order to reduce the high cost of-living; 
but, dear reader, has there been a sharp drop in 
the price of shoes and clothing? The politicians 
may be receiving many thanks from towns and 
cities for causing a drop in the price of farm pro- 
ducts, but the farmers are just simply making up 
their minds not to grow enormous crops next year 
to sell below the cost of production. Whooping 
up the farmer caused him to grow big crops this 
year, but the scheme to get his products below 
the cost of production will react, and don't forget 
that the farmer and his family will starve last. 





WSATEVER the crop, the man who farms poor 

land is usually courting failure, or, at least, 
he can be no more than holding his own We 
favor the use of legumes, both summer and win- 
ter, to the limit in furnishing nitrogen and 
humus, our two greatest soil needs. But, before 
we get our soils well supplied with humus and 
nitrogen from the air, we may use commercial 
nitrogen to splendid advantage. On our average 
thin soils 75 to 100 pounds per acre of nitrate 
of soda as a top-dressing for oats and wheat and 
100 to 200 pounds per acre under cotton usually 
pays well. Use the legumes to the greatest pos- 
sible extent, but if the soil is in immediate and 
urgent need of nitrogen, don’t hesitate to buy it. 





AST fall, winter and spring, farmers were told 

that the world was short of food crops and 
that it would pay handsomely for a big crop of 
corn, hogs, cattle, cottonseed oil, etc. On the 
strength of these virtual promises, with a short 
labor supply and unprecedentedly high prices for 
everything entering into crop: production, farm- 









ers did their best to make crops to feed and 
clothe the world. And now with harvest time at 
hand, we are confronted with falling prices on 
many crops—prices in some cases already below 
the cost of production. It would seem that the 
farmer is to be made the goat again; that is, if he 
will submit to it. But there is more and more 
evidence that he will not. Farmers must get prices 
that will insure a living wage, or else they willturn 
their efforts to some vocation other than farm- 
ing. 





UR government has built up towns and cities at 

the expense of the farming districts. High tar- 
iffs have been put on manufactured products to en- 
able manufacturers to pay better wages for shorter 
hours and to supply better educational advantages 
and more pleasant surroundings. Only the crumbs 
from the tariff table have been tossed to the farm- 
ers. Their products have been sold for a song to 
keep down the cost of living of the well paid town 
and city people. There has been a great exodus 
from the farms during recent years, and the farm- 
ers and their sons and daughters will continue to 
leave the farm until the town and city people are 
compelled to pay a reasonable price for farm pro- 
ducts. The Government can continue to put farm 
products on the “free list” and to make great 
drives to force the price of farm products down, 
but the most intelligent farmers will refuse to pro- 
duce food at one-half the price it should sell for 
on the market. 


A Creed for Fertilizer Salesmen 


T A recent meeting of Southern fertilizer 
salesmen, the Editor of The Progressive 
Farmer suggested the following creed which 








was unanimously adopted: 

I believe in my work. 

I believe in the dignity and the usefulness of 
my job. 

I believe I should apply in it the highest code of 
ethics known in American business. 

I believe I should encourage every buyer to get 
only those materials and those quantities that 
will prove profitable on the soils to which they 
are applied, and discourage the purchase of any 
materials or quantities that will not prove profit- 
able for the crop or soil to which they are ap- 
plied. 

I believe I should have a vision before me all 
the time not only of the prosperous landowner, 
but of the struggling tenant farmer and his fam- 
ily, and that I should strive to get to him the 
best materials possible at the lowest possible 
price, so that I may think of myself always as a 
man who helps him and not as a man who lives 
off him. 

I believe I should not only strive to do my own 
job with faithfulness to the agricultural interests 
of the South, but that I should interest myself in 
every movement to improve farm conditions so 
that I may count myself -one of the great army 
of workers and leaders who are helping to make 
the South richer and stronger, happier, and more 
beautiful; and thereby fulfill my divine mission as 
one who has not only earned his bread, but has 
helped “make some nook of God’s creation a little 
better, fairer, and more worthy of God” for hav- 
ing lived in it. 


Farmers Are Striking - Higher Wages, 
Shorter Hours and Better 
Living Conditions 


E HARDLY expect ever to see an organiz- 

W ed strike of farmers; but the nation fails 

to realize that every year thousands of 
farmers are striking,—striking for higher wages, 
shorter working hours and better living condi- 
tions. They are doing it simply by quitting the 
farm, with its inadequate remuneration, and go- 
ing to the great industrial centers, where wages 
are high, hours short, and living conditions more 
satisfactory. ; 

This movement has been going on for years,— 
a silent protest against the lack of recognition 
accorded the man on the land. For awhile it was 
unnoticed, for at first prices were little affected. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


But as time has gone on and the movement has 
grown, production of many crops has stood still 
or actually decreased, the huge industrial centers 
have grown larger and hungrier and prices have 
kept on rising. 

Now a crisis is approaching. City people fatu- 
ously believe that it is possible to pay the urban 
worker high wages for a short day’s work and at 
tle same time get cheap food and clothing. It 
can’t be done. The farmer is either going to get 
prices that will secure for him living conditions 
as good as the industrial worker of equal mental 
and physical capacity enjoys, or he will quietly 


quit his job—strike—and go to town to work. 





Such a result is as certain as anything can be; 
it is in obedience to an immutable economic law. 
We believe in an adequate wage for every worker; 
but if the people of the cities get the idea that they 
can work short hours for high wages and enjoy 
cheap food and clothing, they simply have an- 


other guess coming. 


Farmers Hereafter Will Demand Cost of 
Production Plus a Fair Profit 








ARMERS have for many years supplied the 

consuming world with food at prices that 

make life on the farm a hard battle with pov- 
erty. The farmers and their families have wrestled 
with weeds, floods, drouth, disaster and disease for 
years to produce all the choicest food that con- 
sumers wanted at prices almost as cheap as dirt. 
They have been forced to wear out their lands, 
keep their children in the field instead of school, 
and have known little of the comforts and luxur- 
ies of life. 

Now that the price of farm products has reach- 
ed a point where good farmers can see light and 
have g chance to enjoy some of the comforts of 
life, town and city. people are sending up a mighty 
howl over the cost of food. 

Those who are making the most noise over the 
price of food seem to think that the farmer must 
bestir himself to grow enormous quantities of 
sixty-cent wheat, forty-cent corn, five-cent cattle, 
four-cent hogs and other food products on the 
same basis. They seem to think that it is the 
duty of farmers and their families to produce 
large quantities of food to sell below the cost of 
production. 

The most progressive farmers will continue to 
make use of all the practical knowledge and as- 
sistance the agricultural colleges, experiment sta- 
tions, county agents and farm papers can give to 
enable them to grow large crops. These men will 
increase the fertility of the soils, plant the most 
prolific seed, fertilize liberally, use strong teams 
or tractors and labor-saving implements and ma- 
chinery to supply the needs of the world for 
food; but they will demand cost of production 
plus a fair profit. They are no longer willing to 
keep their children out of school and toil from 
twelve to fourteen hours per day for a mere ex- 
istence. They are unwilling to work longer hours 
than town and city people, and they demand the 
same educational advantages and the same com- 


forts in their homes. 


A Thought for the Week 


ND then I got to thinkin’ how careful a fel- 
Aw ought to be to keep his furrows uv lite 

straight. It put me in mind uv a time when 
my Pa set me to plantin’ corn. I wus jest a care- 
less boy and didn’t watch my team like I ought to. 
Well, when that corn began to come up Pa took 
me out to the field and had me stand at the end 
uv the rows and try to look down the trail I'd 
made. I wuz most terrible ashamed. Pa didn’t 
say a word to me, but I never planted a crooked 
row after that. Well, it ‘pears to me that all uv 
us ought to watch the rows we’re plantin’ now so 
that when we come to the end uv the row there 
won't be no disgraces left behind us that will be 
hard fer some other fellow to plow. The fellow 
that had to cultivate them crooked rows uv mine 
never had no pleasure in the job jest because I 
had started him bad.—“Dad” in the Rotarian. 
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| Financing the Farmer: Short Time Credit 
and Long Time Loans 





By Wm. R. CAMP 


{This is No. 44 of a series of discussions of “The Fifty-two Biggest Problems of the Average Southern !Farmer.’’] 











A NOTE BY EDITOR POE 


OT having fully recovered my strength after a 
N recent attack of muscular rhéumatism, I am taking 
a brief vacation at White Sulphur Springs, West 
Va. For this reason I have asked Dr. W. R. Camp to 
prepare for this page the article on “Financing the 
Farmer” which I had myself intended to prepare. 
Probably no one im the South has given more search- 
ing thought to the whole question of rural finance than 
Dr. Camp. He is not only thoroughly informed as to 
our National farm loan system, but has made a 
special study of personal or short time credit, the in- 
iquities of “time-prices” usury, etc. Beth for the re- 
lief they offer from this evil, and for the stimulus and 
help they give to the habit of thrift and saving, every 
state in the South ought to have rural “credit unions” 
such as have been so successfully organized in North 
Carolina under Dr. Camp’s direction. And to this end 
I hope every one who is at all interested in the sub- 
ject will write the Agricultural Extension Service, Ral- 
eigh, N. C., fer free bulletins on the subject. The 
credit unions (or farmers’ co-operative savings and 
loan societies) have been the salvation of tens of thous- 
ands of small farmers abread, and we must sooner or 
later dot rural America with them. 
CLARENCE POE. 











ARMERS are not awake to the seriousness of 

their credit problems. High war prices and 

good profits have lulled them to a feeling of 
security and of ease. Already they have forgot- 
ten the lessons of low prices. Still it is not so 
long ago when cotton fell to 
six cents a pound. If at that 
time the farmers of the Cotton 
Belt had had a sufficient supply 
of credit under their own con- 
trol to finance the holding of 
cotton, and if they had pos- 
sessed state -warehouse sys- 
tems to support their needs for 
credit, they would have been 
able to help themselves through 

DR. CAMP such organization and secure 
the needed Government assistance in stabilizing 
the price of cotton at ten cents a pound; and the 
South would have been the richer by hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 





a 7 
° ° 
The Power of Organization 
RGANIZED farmers possess a vast economic 
power. When farmers are disorganized, law- 
makers neither can nor will do much for them. 
But an organization without a constructive pro- 
gram may mean a vast aggregation of people who 
want something but do not know what they 


want. Or, if they do know their own needs, they 
may differ so much in the ways and means 
for achieving their ends that they may fail 


utterly in presenting the united front neces- 


sary for accomplishing any reform. And _ yet 
there can be no democracy which fails to con- 
sider an economic program for farmers, when 
they constitute a large part of the population. 
The bane of the farmers has been office-seeking 
politicians who preach organization without a 


program in order to be able to remain at Wash- 
ington on the claim that they have several million 


of farmers back of them. The most which lead 
ers have done is to make knockers ol their fol- 
lowers without working out any plans for eco- 
nomic change. 

[he fall of cotton to six cents a pound made 


many a banker and merchant as well as farmer 

feel his impotence in being dependent upon the 

large banking interests, which at the same time 

are engaged in financing “the bears” on the mar- 

ket, the large buyers, cotton mills and exporters. 

Now that the South has recovered from the im- 
' 


poverishing effects of selling cotton below the 
cost of its production and has had the good for- 
tune of sharing in high war prices, there is an op- 


portunity to use the accumulated surplus to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such a catastrophe and of 
freeing itself from economic bondage to those 
who are short on credit in times of economic 
crisis and long on “bearing” the market. 


a 
° 
The Time to Save 
\VE and build warehouses is in brief a part 
of the needed program, as Mr. Lever of the 
lederal Farm Loan Board has so aptly said. 
But the warehouse, to be rightly built and bonded 
under the state and Federal laws, must be oper- 
ated by coéperative organizations of farmers 
with stock widely distributed among the whole 
farming and business community, at least to the 
extent of- including all bankers and merchants 
who are sympathetic to the interests of farmers; 





and saving to be effective must be organized sav- 
ing. The thrift campaign conducted by the Gov- 
ernment originating in cities does not meet the 
farmer’s need. Such thrift campaigns take money 
out of the country community when the great 
need is to keep the surplus in the rural commun- 
ity for its own protection and upbuilding and to 
prevent its drain to the cities to enhance their 
control of farmers. In proportion to their as- 
sets, farmers have the lowest credit-rating of any 
class. Why? Because, differing from business 
men, their income is usually seasonal, their abil- 
ity to pay seasonal, and, therefore, their notes are 
not as desirable as those of business men to the 
ordinary commercial banks, which are lending de- 
mand deposits. It is especjally for this reason 
that there should be a separate and special sys- 
tem of credit for farmers in the United States, 
as in Europe. In Europe farmers quite generally 
have their own credit unions or co6perative banks 
which have largely taken the place of supply 
store credit. 

Before the war short time credit to run cotton 
farmers amounted to $30,000,000 in North Carolina 
alone or to $150,000,000 for the farmers of the 
Cotton Belt. This credit, according to the report 
of the North Carolina bankers, was obtained 
through supply merchants at an average cost of 
38.4 per cent per year, or $5,000,000 more than the 
legal rate of interest, and on this basis at a loss 
of $75,000,000 to the cotton farmers of the South. 
While the war has undoubtedly wiped out much 
of this expensive form of credit, still its evils may 
all come trooping back if the farmers of the 
South do not organize their own savings societies 
or credit unions, acquire confidence through effi- 
cient team work, gain experience in pooling sav- 
ings and in making loans upon the recommenda- 
tion of the credit committee of their own credit 
unions. 


Control of Credit by Farmers Through 
Credit Unions 


HE credit umion is a codperative bank 

which may accomplish the purpose of keep- 

ing the surplus money and credit of the 
farming community under the control of a farm- 
ers’ organization. Four per cent is paid >on de- 
posits, and sometimes 4% to 5 per cent, depending 
upon the need for money; and loans for produc- 
tive purposes are made to members at 6 per cent. 
Thus a credit union is a society for the financing 
and promotion of farming by the farmers them- 
selves. All idle money in the country community 
is kept in the community and controlled by farm- 
ers for the use of farmers. 

The work of one of North Carolina’s successful 

credit unions is indicated by the following state- 
ment of six months business of the Carmel! Credit 
Union: 
LOANS MADE BY THE CARMEL CREDIT UNION AND 
SAVINGS MADE BY MEMBERS THROUGH CO-OPERA- 
TIVE PURCHASE OF SUPPLIES FROM JANUARY 1, 
rO JANUARY 1, 1919 








Estimated Time Amount of 
Money Amount Price and Saving Through 
Borrowed Borrowed Interest Cash Purchas« 
For fertilizer .......... $2,360.00 $2,714.00 $354.00 
For mules cen 150.00 165.00 15.00 
For food and feed stuff 350.00 385,00 35,00 
For labor ... 265.00 265.00 aan 
for farm machinery ... 115.00 126.00 11.00 
ae MR nc wecnacwrnseoe 500.00 550.00 50.00 
For milk trucks........ 500.00 600.00 100.00 
For holding cotton*..... 560.00 760.00 200.00 
For digging well ....... 100.00 110.00 10,00 
For repairing barn ..... 75.00 82.50 7.50 
To secure farm loan.... 300.00 322.00 22.00 
$5,275.00 $6,080.00 $805.00 





A FAVORITE POEM: SILL’S 
“OPPORTUNITY” 


HE following poem by Edward Rowland Sill is not 
Tents a favorite among our Pregressive Farmer 

readers, but is one of the chief favorites of Presi- 
dent Wilsen:— 
This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream:— 
There spread a cloud of dust along a plain 
And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 
A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 
Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince's banner 
Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed by foes 
A craven hung along the pattle’s edge, 
And thought, ‘“‘Had I a sword of keener steel— 
That blue blade that the king’s son bears,—but this 
Blunt thing—!” he snapt and flung it from his hand, 
And lowering crept away and left the field. 
Then came the king's son, wounded, sore bestead, 
And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 
Hiilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 
And ran and snatched it, and with battle shout 
Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy down, 
And saved a great cause that heroic day. 

—Edward Rowland Sill. 











Time of loan: 60 days to 12 months. 
Number borrowers: 22 Saving to each borrower Average 
$36.59. 

Number notes made: 32. Average loan $165.00 

Bought 60 bu. soy beans $165.00 Individual purchase pr 
117.00 Co-operative purchase pr ) 
$48.00 Saving 

*Enabled 20 bales cotton to be held for 2c Ib. better pric 

Saving $200.00. 

If we had 100 of these credit unions in ever 
state in the United States we would be in a pos 
tion to organize regional banks. Then the farn 
ers of one section might assist those of anothe 
by mobilizing the surplus credit wherever tl 
need might be greatest. 

D4 


Bank Credit for Farmers 


HEREVER farmers have had no exper 

ence in organization and in cooperatior 

wherever farmers have not availed then 
selves of ‘the offer of the fertilizer companies t 
buy fertilizer codperatively in wholesale carlot 
at wholesale prices; wherever farmers who hav 
a little surplus would rather lend it at 6 to 10 pe 
cent to other farmers than to unite with ali farm 
ers in the work of gaining economic freedom,—i 
such cases farmers had better proceed at once, 
they have not already done so, to save and de 
posit their savings with a bank for two reasons 
(1) To have as much saved as possible against tl 
day of falling prices and of small or no margin 
of profit in farming; and (2) to acquire sufiicien 
standing in this way to be able to borrow from 
bank and buy for cash. A bank usually will loo 
after its customers. It-is perilous for any farme 
to be left outside of both a bank and a cred 
union. 


a 


Warehouses to Increase Credit Facilities 
of Farmers 


N A survey of the cotton warehouse facilitie 

of North Carolina, it was found that a ware 

house served primarily not as a place of stor 
age for cotton but as a place for guaranteeing the 
presence of the cotton to bankers who were en 
gaged in financing the movement of cotton b 
cotton buyers. Warehouses were generally io 
cated at large buying centers and used largely b 
buyers to help them obtain the credit with which 
they might buy and sell the crop at-.a profit to 
themselves. Now the North Carolina Warehouse 
Act will enable farmers and country bankers t: 
unite in giving the farmer a place of storage fo 
cotton which will save the farmer enough fron 
weather damage to pay for storage and at th 
same time enable the farmer to keep a fluid asse 
under his control for obtaining credit wheneve 
he may need to have it. Thus the warehouse wil 
be the means of providing the cotton farmer wit! 
the credit he needs and enable him to sell at such 
time as may be most advantageous and preven 
him from forcing the market and selling his pro 
duct below the cost of its production. 

a 


Borrowing Through National Farm Lean 
Associations 


HE farmer’has been provided by the Gov- 

ernment with a much more adequate system 

of long time credit than of short time credit 
The Federal land banks, of which there are 
twelve covering the .whole of the United States 
may prove the farmer’s new bulwark of liberty 
to prevent him from sinking under the heels of 
creditors who are more closely allied with the 
buying interests. But if the farmers are no 
awake to the advantages of this new systen 
there are interests which would like to induce 
Congress to take away all. privileges from it an 
to hamper its possibility of serving farmers. The 
great land mortgage banks active in the West 
have already begun a propaganda to discourag 
farmers from borrowing from Federal land bank 
and to create a sentiment in favor of having Cot 
gress tax the Federal land bank bonds. 

The Federal land banks are really codperativ: 
farmers’ banks for long time loans. The Govern 
ment was liberal enough to buy practically aH o! 
the $9,000,000 worth of stock which was required 
to get the land banks started. But the Govern- 

(Continued on page 36, column 2) 





Favorite Bible Verses Selected by 
Readers 


LESS the Lord, O my soul, and forget mot all 
his benefits.—Psalm 13:2. 
For though he was crucified through weak- 
ness, yet he liveth by the power of God. For w 
also are weak in him, but we shall live with him 
God toward von.—ll. Cor. 1444. 


by the power 
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“Ring the dinner bell” — and 


Bake the biscuits 
big, brown and quick 
in the air-tight oven of your 
Majestic Range. The Majestic 
bakes everything—meats, breads, 
cakes, pies, puddings—wonder- 
fully fine, because the Majestic 
construction makes it so easy for 
you to control the exact heat 
desired. All joints are riveted 
air-tight, and the flue lining is 
pure “asbestos. No part of the 
Majestic Range can get rickety 
or a, No heat can escape. 
With economy of fuel, you can 
have a slow, medium or hot 


oven, as wanted—and bake to 
your heart’s delight. 


Great EN (Ky aCe 


The 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


















































Doors and 

Splasher Back 
Paneledin White Enamel 
or-in Blue Enamel, if desired. 


This lustrous enamel finish is the final 
touch to Majestic Range beauty. The 
smooth nicke) trimmings; the natural 
finish charcoal iron, rust-resisting body; 
the biue burnished cooking top—are all 
60 easy to keep newly bright, attractively 
clean. 
There are more than a score of distinct 
Goreme advantages in the Majestic 
e. You must see and examine the 
Majestic at your dealer’s to appreciate 
them all—and to realize that the Majestic 
is the greatest range value. 
A Majestic dealer in nearly every county 
in 42 states. See the Beautiful Majestic 
shown by the Majestic dealer in_your 
locality. Many styles and sizes. Prices 
the same everywhere, freight considered. 
Write us for Free Majestic Booklet. 


Majestic Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 39 St. Louis, Mo. 


Range with a Reputation 
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Pair Winter Hose 
i Knitted Princess Slip 
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“0. THAT'S RIGHT, 
3 UNCLE SAM. 


Thrifty, neeitey birds, well fed 
and free from lice; some neat, 
attractive letterheads ; rompt 
and careful attention while oe 
ing every effort to satisfy cus- 
tomers are the first things nee- 
eanery. The next thing is an adver- 
tisement in 


The Progressive Farmer. 
















Direct to Farmer 








at Wire Mill Prices 


CATALOG FREE 


KITSELMAN BROS. vePT. 84 MUNCIE, INDIANA 














Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by Mrs. W.N. HUTT 

















WOMAN 


Woman may err, 
mind 

To evil thoughts, and lose her pure estate; 
But for one woman wht affronts her kind 
By wicked passions and remorseless hate, 
A thousand make amends in age and 

youth, 
By heavenly pity, by sweet sympathy, 
By patient kindness, by enduring truth, 
By love, supremest in adversity. 
—Charles Mackay. 





woman may give her 





AND yet, believe me, good as well as ill, 
Woman’s at best a Contradiction still. 

Heaven when it strives to polish all it can 

Its last best work, but forms a softer 
man 

Picks con each Sex, to make the favour- 
ite blest, 

Your love of Pleasure, our desire of Rest, 

Blends, in exception to all general rules, 

Your taste of Follies, with our scorn of 


ools; 
Reserve with Frankness, Art with Truth 
allied, 
Courage 
ride; 
Fix’d Principles, with Fancy ever new; 
Shakes all together, and produaceseNrU. 
—Pope 


with Softness, Modesty with 











November Suggestions 
AVE you a’ strong reading lamp 
with a good shade? 
Is the winter supply of wood piled 
up sheltered from the wet? 


Now is the time the thrifty house- 
her sum- 
mer’s efforts. 


For the school lunch box: Brown 
bread with cottage cheese. sand- 
wiches, plain sandwiches, sponge 


cake, baked apples and milk. 


Use the oldest knitted summer un- 
ion suits to mend the others and put 
them away for next spring. 


Lay the children’s satin hair rib- 
bons on a smooth board, sponge with 
ammonia and water, cover with a 
piece of tissue paper and press while 
damp. 


Patch the garden fence so the 
chickens will not eat your Christ- 
mas lettuce. 

Boys and girls like to have pets; 
now is the time to join the poultry 
and pig club. 


If you have not gathered your 
flower seeds, delay no longer. 
A good rainy day job is to re- 


arrange the kitchen. 

Change the children’s underclothes 
with the weather. To let them per- 
spire at night is not good. 

Moths are still flying. Cheat them 
by thoroughly airing and brushing 
the summer clothes before you put 
them away. 

Keep the hens laying by - putting 
kerosene on the roosts and feeding 
them plenty of sour milk. 

You should have perfect butter 
this month with the fine cool days. 

A good dry day job is to paint the 
wire of the screens that they may 
not have to be removed next spring. 

Keep the sewing machine properly 
oiled. Fifty per cent of the delays 
come from improper lubrication. 

Treat yourself to a gift of kitchen 
scissors, hammer and box of assort- 
ed nails. You will find many uses 
for them. 

Take down the old shades, remove 
them from the rollers, lay them on a 
table, remove soiled spots with 
slightly moistened corn meal, make 
a new hem in what was the top, and 
tack what was the bottom on to the 
roller. You will think you have new 
shades. 


Insist on getting a letter every 
week from the boy or girl away at 
college. It is good for the child and 
good for the home. 

Try making apple sauce with grape 
juice to eat with cold chicken. 





See that there are no weed seeds 
left over in the garden. 

If the day is cold, have some hot 
cream soup or hot cocoa ready for 
the kiddies when they get home from 
school. 


Have ¢you bought your’ winter 
clothes? Remember that modest col- 
ors and conservative styles give long 
service. If you want extremes in 
color or cut, let them be in the 
clothes worn at home. 

Give the family plenty of milk in 
blanc-manges, cream soups, bread pud- 
dings, curd cheese and just plain 
milk. 

If one gets the habit of waking in 
the middle of the night, let her try 
sipping a glass of hot milk just be- 
fore she goes to bed. 

Put your beans in the oven and 
keep them hot enough for twenty 
minutes to kill the weevils. A pan of 
water will help to keep them from 
browning. 

Study the seed catalogs and order . 
a few roses. ‘ 
One way to make stockings wear 
longer is to darn the thin places be- 
fore they become holes and to darn 
the thick places before they become 

thin. 

Before you discard that old chair 
or sofa, look it over with a seeing 
eye. Perhaps you can chisel off the 
ginger bread ornamentation, straight- 
en. and recover the springs, stain it 
another color, and make a new cover 
for it. 

Hog-killing time is coming. Dilute 
the meat with plenty of vegetables, 
cooked and fresh. 





Beautifying the Home Grounds— 
Some Things to Do Now 


O LOVER of flowers should fail to 

plant some sweet peas and pansies 
this fall, because both of these pro- 
duce most gorgeous blooms early in 
the spring if planted in the fall. Of 
course, they can be planted in the 
spring and fairly good blooms will be 
the result, but the largest, sturdiest, 
longest stemmed and best flowers are 
to be had only when fall planting is 
done. 


To produce the best flowers, very 
rich soil is necessary. A method that 
we have found quite satisfactory with 
sweet peas is to grow them in the 
garden or near a fence, and if possible 
in a slightly protected place. Dig a 
good deep trench, say 10 to 12 inches 
deep, and put in the bottom of this 
two to four inches of well rotted sta- 
ble manure, then put on top of this 
three or four inches of thoroughly 
fined and rich soil and plant the sweet 
peas down in this. This will leave 
the sweet peas down two to four 
inches below the surface. This is ex- 
actly what is desired, because it will 
put them where they will be more or 
less protected from any cold winds 
during the winter. Then as the plants 
grow in the late winter or early sprinz 
the soil can be pulled in until this 
trench is entirely filled. 

Sweet peas can be had, of course, i 
almost any colors desired. Many like 
mixtures, so as to have all kinds of 
colors mixed together. Others like 
the special colors separated. Any of 
the seed catalogs will give you the 
names of the varieties according to 
colors, which will enable you to select 
just what you want. Personally, we 
prefer for average conditions the 
mixed varieties, as we think they look 
better than any one, two or three 
different colors. ‘ 

In sowing pansies in the fall of the 
year, a method that we like is to 
make up a seed bed just as though we 
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were going to sow cabbage, colards, 
tomatoes or any seed of this kind, and 
to sow the seed in rows across this 
bed with the rows only four or five 
inches apart. Then when the seed 
come up, thin out the plants so as to 
leave only one or two together and 
give them ample room to fully de- 
velop the following spring. Like 
sweet peas, these can be had in mixed 
colors or in almost any color desired. 
We prefer the mixed colors. 

During extremely cold weather both 
sweet peas and pansies may need 
some protection, but no great amount 
will be needed in the middle and 
lower part of the South, and what is 
needed can be supplied by means of 
a slight covering with oak leaves, pine 


straw, wheat or oat straw, grass or 
anything of this kind. 
Let all who have been depending 


upon planting these in the spring try 
this fall planting and see how much 


larger blooms, longer stemmed 
blooms and better flowers in every 
respect will be the result. It will be 


a revelation to those who have never 
| them in the fall. 
L. A. NIVEN. 


plante 


Bulbs for Winter Blooming 
ULBS are so easy to grow and re- 
little that every 
have The first 


care 
them. 


quire so 


home should 


lin 


or 


month. Many bulbs require two 
months to develop the best roots. 
If there is no dark place a trench can 
be dug in the garden, the pot sunk 
in it and boards or leaves put over it 
to exclude the light. 

Keep the soil moist but not wet, 
from the time they are planted until 
they finish blooming. Do not bring 
all the flowers to the light at the 
same time, and there will be a 
cession of bloom during the winter. 
After the flowers appear, keep them 
out of the direct sunlight and they 
will last longer. 


suc- 


A few of the best flowers are 
freesias, which are very easy to 
grow, narcissus which are like sun- 


shine, jonquils, which have great fra- 
grance and profusion, then last but 
not least, hyacinths. 





Ages at Which Women Marry 


8 Be 2. Seer rere 14% per tent 
If 20 to 25 years of age 52 per cent 
If 25 to 30 years of ; per cent 
If 30 to 35 years of ¢ 5% per cent 
If 35 to 40 years of : per cent 
If 40 to 45 years of « % per cent 
If 45 to 50 years of age.... é per cent | 
If 50 to 55 years of age 14 per cent 








PUMPKIN RECIPES 








HE common pumpkin does not deserve the 
neglect which is usually meted to it. 
Pumpkin could readily displace any of the 
other vegetables equally watery, and it need 





DIAGRAM OF DISTANCE AND DEPTH TO PLANT HARDY BULBS IN WELL DRAIN- 


ED LOAMY SOIL. BULBS GROWN IN POTS SHOULD AS A RULE BE SET WITH 
POINT OF BULB SHOWING ABOVE GROUND. CYCLAMEN SHOULD BE HALF 
OUT 


thing to learn with all bulbs is that 
they should be given every oppor- 
tunity to develop their mass of 
fibrous roots before they are given 


the light that encourages growth 
from the top. But those who refuse 
to learn this lesson wonder why 


their plants are weak and spindling. 


Growing bulbs in water is interest- 
ing to children. The Chinese sacred 
lily and the Dutch hyacinths bloom 
very well in water. Place the bulbs 
on the top of a glass or on stones or 
even On very coarse gravel in a deep 
dish; place them so that the water 
comes up and barely touches the 
base of the bulbs; set them away in 
a good dark cupboard or cellar for a 
few weeks until a good root system 
is developed. When the roots reach 
the bottom of the glass, put the bulbs 
in the window to produce leaves and 
flowers. It is very interesting to give 
each child a bulb and make him or 
her entirely responsible for it. 


Hew to pot bulbs—Put a 
pieces of broken flat stones in 
bottom of the pot for drainage. Fill 
it about half full of soil and press 
it down firmly. A good soil for these 
is one part sand, one part leaf mold 
nd two parts very well rotted barn- 
yard manure that is free from straw. 


few 
the 


Place the bulbs so that the top of 
the bulb is about an inch below the 
top of the pot. Fill in level with soil, 
Press the soil down carefully around 
the bulbs until the surface of the soil 
is about one-half an inch below the 
top of the pot. The top of the bulb 
Should be just below the surface of 
the soil. 


The care of the bulbs is very im- 
Portant. Water the pots well to set- 


tle the soil, set away in a cool dark 
Place and leave them there about a 





not be confined to pie filling as its only form 
of dessert. 
BAKED PUMPKIN 
in quar 


Cut pumpkin in halves and then 
ters, remove seeds and stringy portions, 
place in a dripping-pan, cover, and bake 2 
hours, or until soft, in a slow oven. Remove 
from shell, mash, and season with butter, 
salt and pepper. Eat hot as a vegetable. 


CANNED PUMPKIN 


Bake pumpkin, remove from shell, rub 
through colander and fill glass with this 
pulp. Can or sterilize as any other cooked 
food. 

PUMPKIN CUSTARD 


One and one-half cups pumpkin (baked 
and strained), 2-3 cup sugar (preferably 
brown), 1 teaspoon cinnamon, ™% teaspoon 
ginger, % teaspoon salt, 2 eggs, 1% cups 
milk, % cup cream. 


Mix ingredients in order given and pour 
into custard molds. Set molds in a pan of 
hot water and bake like a plain custard in a 
moderate oven, until when cut with a knife 
the knife comes out clean. Serve cold with 
cream, preferably whipped. 


PRESERVED PUMPKIN 


Cut pumpkin in long strips. Peel and cut 
strips into cubes of about 1% inches. Put 1 
clove in each cube, put cubes in preserving 


kettle, cover well with sugar, sprinkle 
slightly with water and let stand about 12 
hours. Cook until cubes are transparent, 


pour into sterilized jars, seal air tight. 


PUMPKIN FONDUE 


Bake or steam pumpkin. Remove pulp and 
rub through a colander. To 1 cup of pump 
kin pulp add 2 cups of soft bread crumbs, 
2-3 cup sugar, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, % tea- 
spoon ginger, % teaspoon salt, 1 cup milk, 
yolk of 2 eggs beaten until thick and lemon 
colored. 


Mix the above ingredients thoroughly and 
then fold in the whites of 2 eggs beaten stiff 
and dry. Bake like a custard and serve with 
cream. 

PUMPKIN CUSTARD 


One and one-half cups stewed pumpkin, 
(very dry) 2 cups mjlk, 1 large egg beaten, 4 
cup brown sugar (if white sugar is used adda 
little molasses) 1 teaspoon cinnamon, % tea- 
spoon salt, % teaspoon ginger. 

Fill pie crust and bake in a slow oven. A 
little rich cream added to the filling im- 
proves it. 





SUPERFLUOUS 


Soda clerk, to customer: “Here is a spoon 
sir. I forgot to put in your ice cream soda.” 
_ Customer: “Thank you, but I do not need 
it. You forgot the ice cream too.” 


















Dyrable-DURHAM 
Hosiery is a product 
of industrial democ- 
racy—never of Child 
Labor. We have no 
strikes or lockouts. 











Full of warmth and full of wear 


ERE is comfort for cold 

weather. Durable-eDURHAM 
fleecy-lined Hosiery is warm, and 
because of this it is the sensible 
hosiery for winter wear. Every pair 
has soft, thick, fleecy lining. They 
have the strength to give long wear 
—and stay good-looking through 
many wearings and washings. 


Durable-DURHAM Hosiery in- 
cludes not only Fleecy-lined but 
other styles for every member of the 
family—for work, dress, or play— 
for every season of the year. The 


DURABLE 7 
DURHAM HOSIERY : 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
MADE STRONGEST WHERE THE WEAR IS HARDEST 


children’s stockings are made 
doubly strong to stand the hardest 
wear and tear, Styles for men 
and women include all fashionable 
colors and come in all weights 
from sheer mercerized to the heavy 
fleecy-lined. 


Every pair is extra strongly re- 
inforced at points of hardest wear. {4 
Legs are full length; tops wide and 
elastic; sizes are accurately marked. 
Soles and toes are smooth, seamless 
and even. The Durham dyes will 
not fade. 


Ask for Durable-DURHAM Hosiery and look for the trade mark 
ticket attached to each pair. You should be able to buy it at any 
dealer's. If you do not find it, please write to our sales department, 
88 Leonard Street, New York, giving us the name of your dealer, 


Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. C, 
Sales Office: 88 Leonard Street, New York 


























When you buya range, you want one that will last a long time 
and continue to give good service as long as it lasts. That is why 


you should investigate 


ALLEN* 


COPPER 


CESS 
RANGES 


They are made of the famous copper-bearing iron, fust-proof and durable, and the 
patented one-piece construction of top rim and body means that as the years go by, there 
are no joints to widen out and let in cold air to cool the oven and weaken the draft. 


They are famous bakers, too, and the many devices for ‘saving time and labor make 


them a‘joy to the housewife. For instance, there is the 10-gallon copper reservoir ad- 
joining the fire-box and insuring a constant supply of hot water. Then there are the handy 
warming cabinets, and the clean, roomy warming closet with pipe behind it, which 
keeps food warm without drying it out. 

There are Allen. Princess dealers. everywhere. Consult one of them, or write direct 
for our illustrated catalogue. 


ALLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 











Your Own Time to Pay 


My 30-Day Free Trial—No Money Down 
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SactOa MAN CRESS eee wee Boston, Mass. 
Send Woman's Storm Shoe ON APPROVAL. § risk nothing! 





— Our new 


F, — 


gust ouT 
“direct from f. 
in Book on New, itary 
eather Beds and Pillows. 
Prices way below competition. 
Better bargai: 


r ns than ever. Get it 
today. Wo 
SAVE MONEY 
\ Get our Book of Truth, our 
\Whig, new catalog, Sampleof new 
— feathers and book free, post- 
paid. AGENTS WANTED. 
FEATHER & PILLOW Co. 
Pesk 242: Nashville, Tenn. 














| LOOK— Baby Chicks —LOOK | 


$13 a 100 up—Postage Paid. 
Single Comb White and Single Comb Brown Leg- 
s, $14 a 100. Single Comb Rhode Island Reis, 
d Rocks, White Rocks, Anconas, $17 a 160 
i Rocks, White Wyandottes, $18 a 100. Licht 
$21 a 100. Order from this ad. October 
for early layers. Catalog free. 
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LABOR-SAVING CONVENIENCES FOR THE HOUSEHOLD, 
ESPECIALLY FOR THE KITCHEN 


The Subject for Next Month > Is “Books and Publications I Like Best 
and How We Promote a Love of Reading in My Family” 








AN ELECTRIC RHYME 


[The verse of a little girl in whose home 
an electric outfit has been installed.) 


THs isn’t a poem, it’s only a rhyme 
But it tells how things were at home 


all the time 

’Twas “Celie, come wash” or “Celie, come 
churn” 

Ir “Celie, come stir these beans or they'll 
burn.” 


And if ever I wanted to teach Fido tricks 

It was “Come fill up the lamps and wipe 
off the wicks.” 

It was “Bring me some wood and get the 
irons hot” 

Or 


“Bring me 
out this pot,’ = 

’Till I say with a sigh “Oh! My! 

This isn’t a rhyme, it’s a very fine poem 

To tell of the change that has come to 
my home. 

I don’t wipe the wicks, I just press the 
wal 

And on comes a flood of brilliance, that’s 
ll 


,some water and wash 


all. 

And the power that makes light, heats 
the iron, turns the churn; 

And warms up the cooker so food cooks 


but don’t burn. 


It pumps up the water and saws the 
wood; Se 

It sweeps up the floor. Oh, I tell you it’s 
good. : 

The bean pot’s hot and the kitchen’s 
cool. 

I don’t dread the work as I walk home 
from school. 

I bless the electric power each day 

That enables me to have time to play. 


Ma's gay, I play and Pa makes hay. 











Country Merchants and Labor- 
saving Conveniences 


HE unprogressive it of the av- 

erage country merchant has much 
to do with the lack of home conven- 
iences found on the farm. Now and 
then one finds a merchant who keeps 
irons, egg-beaters and the thousand 
and one things that go to make life 
worth living in the home, but the av- 
erage merchant shrugs his shoulder 
and recxons that perhaps they would 
not sell. 

I said to a merchant: “I want a 
gallon glass hand churn. Can you 
get it for me?” He reckoned he 
could if a traveling man come along 
“selling them.” “Can’t you order one 
for me?” He reckoned he_ could 
but he never did, and about 
six months later was hurt when he 
did get one from a traveling man 
and found that I had ordered one 
from a mail order house long weeks 
before. It gratified me to see that 
the churn was gone in two days. And 
if there had been thirty there they 
would have all been sold doubtless. 


spir 


What is the use of the Government 
urging the women of the farm to 
leep pace with their husbands in 
labor-saving equipment if the coun- 
try merchant will not codperate with 
ler as he does with her husband? It 
is impossible to believe that it would 
not pay him.to keep a reasonable 
line of home. conveniences, for it has 
paid those few whom we have known 
who were sufficiently progressive to 
keep them. 

If a woman wants something big- 
ger than a carving knife or a sieve, 
such as a sink, washing machine, fire- 
less cooker, dust mop, or even bath- 
room equipment, why should it not 
be as accessible to her as is the plow 
or mowing machine to her husband? 


Going still further into the subject, 
why would it not pay a merchant in 
a reasonably prosperous neighbor- 
hood to have a plumber and general 
mechanic as he has a clerk to sell 
the goods? Many a farmer does not 
mind paying the price of running 
water, electric power for light and 
other things from a local stream, a 
furnace, power washing machine and 
other improvements, but he does not 
feel quite up to placing a sink or in- 
stalling an overshot wheel himself. 


Would we be too visionary to sug- 





gest that a salesman be kept to go 
out and solicit trade? As for me, I 


ne. j refuse to listen to a sewing machine 





man who comes to the door, but if 
he were from an accredited store 
that I knew I would be only too glad 
to talk about it to him. 

“My husband says that I may have 
the money from the sale of that ten 
acres to make things comfortable in 


the home,” wrote a woman some 
time ago. “But, la,” she added, “I 
don’t know any more about going 
about getting what I want than a 
baby.” I fancy her husband knew 
how to go about getting a harrow. 
and if he did not the hardware mer- 
chant could tell him. Then whose 
fault is it that the wife does not 
know? Perhaps it is the man who 


protests so much when he hears that 
a big shipment has just come in from 
a mail order house. ? 

One time, a few years ago, by the 
combined effort of several of us, we 
induced a merchant and the manu- 
facturers to let us demonstrate three 
tvpes of washing machines. Women 
by the dozen came and saw the ma- 
chines wor’, and that night the mer- 
chant said: 

Didn’t I tell you? I said those 
women wouldn't buy,” for there had 
not been one order. But listen while 
I tell the rest: During the next six 
months there were 44 washing ma- 
chines so!d by that merchant where 
he had never sold one before 

Even advertisers neglect the farm 
woman’s possibilities. They adver- 
tise sonYething, then in three weeks 
chec up the inquiries and find that 
not so many have come as from a 
similar advertisement in the city pa- 
per. They do not take into account 
the fact that there are dozens and 
perhaps hundreds of women who 
have put that clipping up behind the 
cloc’s and have set a hen from the 
sale of whose biddies she will buy 
that article six months or even a year 
hence. 

Yes, the criticism of our attitude 
toward home conveniences is unjust, 
for let our merchant put half the in- 
tensive effort that is put forth on city 
women on us,and we country women 
would have more modern equipment 
to do the washing and other work 
that we now find it necessary to do 
ourselves. 





The Oil Stove as a Labor-saving 
Convenience in the Kitchen 


HILE my kitchen is not so fully 
equipped with labor-saving con- 
veniences, yet Igonsider my oil stove 
saves me more wt and labor, win- 
ter and summer, thafijall the rest put 


together. 

An oil stove lightens the kitchen 
wor’ in a good many ways. Those 
hot summer days there is nothing 
more tiresome and suffocating than 
being compelled to stand over a hot 
wood stove for nearly half a day 
prenaring the noon meal. You are 
then broken down and fagged out 
from the intense heat. The oil stove 
makes a steady heat without any 
fear of what is being cooked burning 
or boiling over, therefore, requiring 
little attention. 

While my dinner is cooking I can 


do my regular morning house-clean- 
ing in the chamber, dining and sit-% 


tingrooms. If desired I can write a 
letter, sew or do any other little job 
that comes along. For an hour or so 
all that is necessary is to go into the 
kitchen occasionally to look after, 
stir and season up things. 

Nothing equals an oil stove for 
cooking cakes, pies and light bread. 
It takes about one gallon of oil, or 
20 cent’s worth, to cook the meals for 
two days. With an oil stove we don’t 
have to bother about bringing in 
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—THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARM— 
Has 75 varieties of pure-bred land and 
water fowls, Chickens, Geese, Ducks, 
Guineas and Turkeys. Also pedigreed 
Airedale Pups for sale. Send 3c stamp 
for catalog. — this paper when 


writing. Ad 
. 4. R. SCIRCLE, THORNTOWN, IND. IND. 


MAIL TODAY with your name and 
address to The Progressive Farmer 
for full particulars of our money~ 
making offer to local agents. 
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ure. § 
edge, is bout 14 yards. 
material. 
ure. 
edge, is 2% yards. 

3023—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in 4 sizes: 


inch material. 
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3006—Ladies’ House Dress.—Cut in 7 sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
Size 38 requires 6% yards of 36-inch material. 


3010—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in 4 sizes: small, 32-34; Medium, 36-38; Large, 40-42; and Ex- 
tra Large, 44-46 inches bust measure. 


3016é—Ladies’ House Dress.—Cut in 7 sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 4 and 48 inches bust meas- 
Size 38 requires 5% yards of 3%-inch 


Small, 32-34; Medium, 36-38; Large, 40-42; and 
Extra Large, 44-46 inches bust measure. 


Price of each Pattern 10 cents. Ten days required to fill orders. 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


DEPARTMENT 


¢ 





and 4 inches bust meas- 
Width of skirt at lower 


Size Medium requires 3% yards of 36-inch 


material. Width of skirt at lower 


Side Medium requires 4% yards of 36- 








wood every ten or fifteen minutes 
and taking up and carrying out 
ashes; all of which helps us women 
folks considerably on hot days. 

The oil stove surely is convenient 
and makes cooking far more pleas- 
ant and easy in hot weather. 

MRS. W. H. H. 

Virginia. 





Conveniences That Keep Baby 
Healthy 
F A young housekeeper were to ask 
me the greatest help for the house- 
hold I would immediately say, a 
screened porch, and a baby bed, if she 
has young children. 


I have had to do all the work in 
my home, and have two little children. 
Without a screened porch and a safe 
baby bed I don’t see how I could have 
done it. Every morning after baby 
had his bath I placed him on the 
screened porch and he played while 
I got dinner. I never felt uneasy, be- 
cause I knew that he was in fresh air, 
and couldn’t fall off and, best of all, 
the flies couldn’t get to him. Then 
after his play time I would place him 
in his bed for ltis morning nap, and 
I was ready to work anywhere be- 
cause I knew that he was safe. And, 
tco, the other small children can’t 
get to him. 


Now that the cool days are com- 
ing, I’m still going to let him have 
his play time on the porch morning 
and afternoon. I will put on stock- 
ings and more clothes as needed, and 
I believe I will have a healthy, happy 
baby. I wish that all mothers had a 
baby just like mine has been. He has 
hever been sick nor ever has been 
rocked to sleep. He has taken his 
meals by the clock and has never 
cried. 

MRS. OLA HAMRICK. 


Harrisville, Miss. 


Labor Saved With Clothes 


| WANT to tell part of my experi- 
. ences in saving in regard to cloth- 
ing for the children. I buy cloth 
enough of some standard color, most- 
ly blue, to make each of the children 
and sometimes myself and my hus- 
band a dress, waist or shirt. These 
May never be worn at the same time, 
and all having garments of one color 
iS not noticeable. 

I vary the way of making the gar- 
ments, trimming and making each dif- 
ferent from the others, and I have 
the satisfaction of the same number 
of needed garments for less money, 
because it requires less cloth than if 
each garment had been made from 
different colors and materials. 


Another saving is made if remnants 





are purchased judiciously and com- 
bined the same way. Sometime a whole 
garment for a little chap can be made 
from one remnant, and remnants are 
generally cheaper than cloth bought 
from the bolt. 

Careful laying of the patterns and 
sometimes a slight change in the style 
will accomplish much in dress eco- 
nomy. MRS. W. L. BOND. 

Cairo, Ga. 





Shelves a Great Convenience 


SS sano are very few farm women, 

comparatively, who have’ ever 
known the joy and convenience of a 
kitchen cabinet, for the cost is gen- 
erally more than they want to pay or 
can pay for it. However, a row of 
shelves divided into compartments 
above a cook table or wide shelf is 
very nice to have. 

Every available space around the 
kitchen walls should be devoted to 
shelves; one wide shelf at the bot- 
tom, with narrow shelves above and 
cupboard below. By having the cup- 
boards built under the wide shelves, 
much labor is saved in cleaning the 
floor, as it lessens the space to be 
cleaned. The wide shelf or table 
where the most cleaning is required 
should have a zine covering, the oth- 
ers may be covered with oil cloth. 
Neat white cloths may be tacked at 
the edge of the top shelf to serve as 
curtains to keep dust from collecting 
on the shelves. One cannot have too 
many shelves. 

MRS. W. L. BOND. 

Cairo, Ga. 





Program for United Farm Women 


NOVEMBER 1—OUR .CLOTHES 


. Roll call: Give a point on making clothes 
last well. 

Talk: How Uncle Sam mends and patches 
his boys’ clothes. 


BUN & > 


. Paper: The best dyes. 
Discussion: Making over old clothes. 
Music: Piano if possible. 

Refreshments: Boston Brown bread sand- 


wiches; milk. 
NOVEMBER 15—OUR THANKSGIVING 
A. Roll call: Give one thing each has for 
which to be thankful. 
B. The first Thanksgiving Day. 
C. Thanksgiving Day and what 
mean to us. 
D. Recitations by several little children. 
E. Sing Thanksgiving songs. 

Serve a course luncheon to husbands. Have 
each member contribute a part of one of 
~ courses of such things as are pos- 
sible. 


it should 





THE HOME 


Tht first home was made when a woman, 
cradling in her loving arms a baby, croon- 
ed a lullaby. All the tender sentimentality 
we throw around a place is the result of the 
sacred thought that we live there with some 
one else. It is our home. The home is a 
tryst—the place where we retire and shut 
the world out. Lovers make a home just as 
birds make a nest, and unless a man knows 
the spell of the divine passion I hardly see 
how he can have a home at all. He only 
rents a room.—Elbert Hubbard. 
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ARMY LAST 
AS SOLID AS THE HILLS 


Special skill is required in the making of 
shoes for every day wear. They must be 
made to stand the strain of hard service 

yet fashioned to give comfort to the wearer. 












The upper leather used in our line of 


Blue Ribbon Service Shoes 


with the Munson Army Last 


is soft and pliable, carefully tanned to retain 
all its toughness. They are properly lasted 
and as comfortable as a dress shoe. . 










Blue Ribbon Service Shoes are made in Tan 
and Black leathers, with light, medium and 
heavy soles, to suit working conditions. 


The Price Is Reasonable 


The store that sells Blue Ribbon Service ‘Shoes 
is a good place to buy all kinds of footwear. 


Look for the ‘‘Blue Ribbon”’ in the lining. 














Name of Merchant on Request 


Drawn Vos Gowsganay 


Manufacturers 
U. Ss. A. 








St. Louis 

























































Economical to Maintain 


You can’t figure the cost of a telephone on the day you 
buy it—it’s the money spent for repairs that counts. 


Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephones 


are built better than may seem necessary to insure main- 
tenance economy. The telephone, for example consumes 
less battery current while operating and gives better 
transmission than other kinds of instruments—which 
means less frequent renewals of the battery. When you 
pay less than our price you get less than our quality. 
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Own Your Own Telephone System 
Write today for free Booklet No. 70 and Telephone 


Catalogues containing full information telling how to 
build and equip a community telephone system. 


Scoville Mercantile Co. 
As Peters St. 
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LOCAL 
AGENTS 


WANTED! 


. 
The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at Aby, _ 


every postoffice and on every rural route in the South.’ Write Ti today for our money making offes, 
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MRS. PATTERSON ABROAD 


She Is Now Doing Relief Work in 
Southeastern Europe and Sends an 
Interesting Report to Progressive 
Farmer Readers 


7” TRIP to the Balkans is the most 
A thrillingly interesting experi- 
ence that can fall to the lot of 
ordinary mortals and I have enjoyed 
mine to the utmost—hardships and all, 
and now is the 
most interesting 
time of all others 
With old 
going to wreck and 
new ones emerg- 
ing out of chaos. 
* * 7” 

I wouldn’t take 
anything for all I 
have’ _ seen and 
heard since I came. 
To begin with, the trip frgm Paris 
here over the new Allied Orient Ex- 
























nations 





MRS. PATTERSON 


press is easily the most beautiful one 
in Europe. From France it goes 
through Switzerland along Lake Ge- 
neva and winds in and out of the 
Alps and then through the Simplon 
tunnel into the Italian Alp and lake 
district down to Milan, over to Ven- 
ice, then through the Piave district 
where the hard fighting was and into 
Trieste and from there into the new 
Jugo-Slavia kingdom, past wonderful 
places that you and | never heard of, 
to Belgrade, the capital of Serbia. Bel- 
grade must have been a beautiful city 
by 
on a 


before it was battered to pieces 
Austrian 
bluff overlooking the 
the other 


Austria. 


situated 
Danube 
worst 


guns. It is 
and on 
foe— 


side Serbia’s 


* * * 


Poor Serbia! Of all the Allies, she 
was worst hurt and did the bravest 
fighting, for she fought without as- 
sistance or supplies until the last. She 
was so hemmed in between Austria 
and Bulgaria that no help could reach 


her,and she simply fought to the last 
ditch, knowing that her women and 
children were being tortured and 
killed by a merciless enemy. I have 
never seen a country so destroyed, a 
people so despoiled of everything. 
Neither have I ever seen such cour- 
age, such patient endurance of the 
inevitable nor such determination to 
build for the future. The Bishop of 
Nish summed it up for me: “We do 
not ask for Could that re- 
build our burned homes or bring back 
our dead? But we do ask the Allies 
to safeguard our future so that our 
for our 


revenge 


enemies cannot destroy us 
possessions and land.” 


* * * 


The people are charming, very cul- 
tivated, speaking several languages as 
and kind as_ possible to 
strangers. 

They have all the vegetables and 
fruits that we have, and the peas- 
ants’ market in the square is perfect- 
ly fascinating. I can’t keep away. The 


a rule, 




















































sumption of meats. 


much for meat. 


conserving meat. 
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pork and mutton should be 


A MERICAN producers of beef, 
vitally interested in the con- 


Biased efforts have been made to con- 
vince the public that it is paying too 
The result has been 
a reduction of demand amounting, in 
some places, almost to a boycott. 

Yet the truth is that meat is relatively 
cheap. Grains, cereals, 
tables, sugar, milk, eggs—all have ad- 
vanced more rapidly than meat and, on 
an average, their advance 
greater than that of meat. 


Meat Producer Chief Loser 


The meat producer is the chief loser 
as a result of this mistaken agitation. 
And, the meat producer is the one who 
can best remedy the situation. 

Producers should fight fire with fire. 
The best weapon you can use is some 
form of National Advertising. Combat 
the propaganda against meat eating. 
Help to preserve the markets you have. 
Help yourself to better conditions by ex- 
tending your markets. Remember there 
is no longer any military need for 


Armour and Company—in addition 
to extensive indi- 
vidual efforts in this 
direction — stand 
. ready to help you in 
S. every way possible. 


> ARMOUR ‘: COMPANY 


sCHICAGO 


Beef Boycott Fatal to 
Producers 


Other Producers Do it 


Other producers of foods have already 
met with success in stimulating a de- 
mand for their products. 
growers of California pointed the way. 
They have turned a very uncertain 
market into a constantly profitable one. 
Dairymen are advertising nationally to 
increase the consumption of milk and 
ice cream. Rice growers in Louisiana; 
apple growers in Washington State; 
citrus fruit growers of Florida—all have © 
put their business on a sounder footing 
with steadier profits, by concerted 
national advertisting. 


Yet, meat producers, even in the face 
of anti-meat-eating agitation, have un- 
dertaken no. nation-wide campaign to 
protect their interests. 


What Armour Has Done 


Every line of Armour and Company’s extensive 
national advertising is of direct benefit to meat 
Widespread product advertising in 
the daily newspapers in all states; page advertise- 
ments in color in leading magazines; bill-board 
advertising; special booklets and folders; lectures 
by experts’ from the Armour Bureau of Food 
Economics to hundreds of thousands of consumers 
annually; special articles on meat diets, recipes 
in newspapers; by such means dees Armour work 
constantly to maintain and expand the market 
for meats and meat products. 


But something more is needed. A direct effort 
by the organizations representing the meat pro- 
ducers of this country would aid immeasurably. 
The time has come for meat producers to help 
Armour and Company offer their 
whole-hearted assistance in any reasonable effort. 


fruits, vege- 
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| prince, 
her ladies in waiting by the 





|exhibited in Paris, London, 
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peasants themselves wear the Most 
gorgeously embroidered costumes, 
men as well as women; for the men’s 
shirts are as elaborately embroidereg 
the women’s waists. The Most 
talented knitters in the world, | know | 
are here. The socks are works of 
art. First they are knitted in all sorts 
of patterns in a plain dark color, ang 
then they embroidered in 
and red and green roses and st 


as 


are blue 
ars and 
No two are alike and al] of 
the work is displayed for they wear a 
low sandal turned up at the toes, 


squares. 


The palace was so injured by bombs 
that I couldn’t go in,*but I spent an 
hour in the gardens and how 
pretty they must have been. They 
have the most beautiful asters here 
and beautiful wild flowers—our pur. 
ple aster and a wild sunflower that 
grow in great masses. Their climate 
is pretty much like ours, and I sup. 
pose vegetables, fruit, and flowers are 
dependent on climate, not locality, 

s+ 2 


Saw 


But if their vegetables are like ours 


| they cook them so differently that it 


is impossible to recognize old friends, 
Sometimes they beat us and_ then 
again they don’t, so we break even, 
They have a dill pickle soup that J 
defy any one to eat unless he is born 
in this country; and then they havea 
cheese pie that is the best thing you 
ever tasted. I can’t get the recipes, 
for while everybody knows how, it 
seems to be judgment largely, and I 
have none. When you enter a Serb 
home, the first thing, cherry or rose 
leaf preserves are given you, then 
Turkish coffee, and then every one 
settles down for a good talk, for they 
are a very sociable people. Their grat- 
itude to America for her help is 
touching. They say but for her help 
they would have died. 
* * * 

Old King Peter is so feeble that he 
has turned over the kingdom to 
Crown Prince Alexander, who is a 
fine man about 30 years old and great- 
ly beloved, for he shared all the hard- 
ships of war with his men. He is 
tall, quite dark, very cultured, and 
a delightful talker. He had promised 
me a London photograph of himself 
but, of course, when he looked for it, 
it wasn’t to be found, so he promised 
to send it to me later. Then I asked 
if I could take some kodaks of the 
garden, and was out there when I 
heard a call from the balcony and 
there he was, waving the photograph, 
So I asked him to stand and let me 
take a snap shot of him which he 
did. Then one of the officials in wait- 
ing came down with the photograph. 
Of course it was only a small cour- 
tesy, but small courtesies like that 
often show the real character in 4 
way that big things do not and it is 
just such thoughtfulness that endears 
him to his people. I had heard so 
much of his courage in war and fine 
soldierly qualities that I somehow did 
not expect anything but the soldier. 
So much hinges on Jugo-Slavia 0 
which he is practically king that Iwas 
intensely interested in him, for tt 
looks as if the peace of the world 
hinges on this kingdom. He will do 
his best I know. His sister, Crow# 
Princess Helene, is coming to live 
with him and then he won't have such 
a lonely time of it—not a human soul 
with him but his officers. 

” me * 

Princess Helene married a Russia® 
who was murdered and all 
Bolshe- 
viks, but after some months in prison 
she herself managed to escape 
France. This is a land of mournmg 
from the highest to the lowest. And 
what I can’t understand, it is a land 


| without bitterness. I believe they all 


lived close to death during the 


awful years of war that all | ittermesss 
was purged away. Yesterday I wes 
lunching with a friend here and she 18 
so gifted that her paintings have beea 4 
: Munichs# 
ive img 


so 


but she has only a closet to ! 
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st Her husband was killed in battle, her 
Re home destroyed by a bomb, and she 
’s said so pitifally,“Atree is growing in 
ed what is left of my sittingroom.” That 
st seemed to be the last straw. Can't 
= you just imagine how that would 
of affect her? 
ts oe 
nd Roumania is quite different, for al- 
ue though the enemy occupied it for two 
id years, they did comparatively little 
of damage, for there was a strong Ger- 
a man party led by the old king, him- 
self a German, so less harm was done 
bs there than in other places. The 
0 queen is English and very attractive 
. as well as beautiful. When she is up 
‘y in her summer palace in the Carpath- 


re jan Mountains, she wears the em- 
broidered costumes of the peasants 
and, of course, her daughters and 
ladies in waiting do the same, while 
the king wears a white uniform. She 
wears at the winter palace at Buch- 
arest, wonderful brocade, so unusual 
that they must be woven just for her. 
She is an artist and has designed her 
own furniture, and I doubt if there 
is anything in Europe so beautiful. 
Her bed is a low couch covered with 
silver tissue, and over it is a great 
altar-like canopy of carved wood cov- 
ered with burnished silver and at the 
other end of the room the mantel and 
fireplace to match. Every thing is 
white and silver, and it looks like 
moonlight. Her grandfather on her 
mother’s side was that Russian Czar 
who freed the serfs, and her father’s 
mother was Queen Victoria, so I 
imagine most of her wonderful hang- 
ings and pictures were given her. She 
says no one really knows what be- 
came of the lost Czar and his family 
but death must have come and his 
friends hope it came quickly. 
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cerweeze 
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She is coming to America and is 
planning for next spring though 
things are so unsettled here it is im- 
possible to make definite plans far 
ahead. At the palace when only a 
few guests are present the meals are 
quite informal. She sits at the head 
of the table, the king on her right, 
then the children, next to them the 
guests, and the ladies and gentlemen 
in waiting at the other end. Talking 
is general and on every subject but 
politics and war. The table was ela- 
borately decorated with a wild flower 
that they call wild carnation—a beau- 
tiful pale lavender—combined with 
pink sweet peas, four flat bowls of 
them and then wreaths of them wind- 
ing around the bowls and from one 
end of the table to the other. 

* * * 

The trip to Bukarest is a hard one, 
but well worth while. It is an 18- 
hour run on the Danube River 
boat and about the same by train, 
after leaving the river. I didn’t rea- 
lize how close to the Black Sea Buka- 
rest is till I got there and found that 
an 8-hour run would land me at 
Constanza—the Black Sea port. Buk- 
arest is a splendid city, modern and 
up-to-date, and if a human soul ever 
goes to sleep in that place, it was 
before I got there or after I left. I 
nearly lost my mind from lack of 
sleep. No one eats dinner till half 
atier eight, and that is only beginning 
the evening which lasts till the peas- 
ants come early next morning and be- 
gin to cry their wares up one street 
and down the other. They have voices 
like fog horns, as they have been 
using them for countless generations. 
It is the greatest country for plums. 
Every farm has a plum orchard, and 
every farmer has also a barrel of 
Plum brandy, but as it takes them an 
hour to sip a teaspoonful it can’t do 
much harm. 





* * * 
And I also noticed that Ma and the 
’ 8irls were not sitting in the shade 





Sipping anything; they were out in 
the fields raking hay. The peasant 
Women have saved Europe by their 
aiduous and unceasing toil. 

MRS. LINDSEY PATTERSON. 


. ; 
Belgrade, Serbia. 
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Red Devil Lye 
is the secret of 
making best 
soap at home. 


So easy and economical —just 
use one can of Red Devil Lye 
ounds of grease-and 
get 12 big cakes of soap that 
you know are made of pure 
materials, 
Red Devil Lye saves work and 
money in soap making, whether 
by cold or boiling process, or for 
soft or hard soap. 
Makes more soap per can and Jester 


soap. Far superior to ball or hard lye. 


Full directions on can. 
Get the genuine Red Devil Lye. Finely pulver- 
ized; instantly dissolves in warm lor cold water. 


Air-tight cap—easy to take off and put on— 
keeps contents fresh until all used. 


You need Red Devil Lye for 


Washing Clothes 


Softening Water Peeling Peaches 
Kitchen Sanitation Cleaning Silverware 


Destroying Fly Egge 


Order Red Devil Lye from 
your grocer,— today. 


Red Devil Lye hulls 
corn quickly, easily 





Send Your Furs to 
the South’s 
Favorite Fur House 


and és the BIG BENEFIT of our Square Deal 
Grading and Higher Prices. You will find it pays to 

hip to your home fur house instead of far away. 
— : ‘ou’ll get more money and receive it within 24 hours 
of your shipment. 


American Exporting and Fur Mfg. Go. 


is located so near you that you need not worry about us getting your furs, and in good 
condition—no waiting weeks for your money—no disappointment in your check. 


WRITE for Price List or SHIP Today 


A-Sst the honet of blaher prices paid us through ing guarantees every cent each pelt is worth, 
New Orleans port—the quickest pest 5 Get your check within 24 hours— no 
port to best markets. raat worrying about your mon- 
2—Cut down risk of loss or spoilage in shipping. eyw ing with your 
3—Shorter distance makes less express charges. home folks — the South’s 
4—Our Square Deal System of HigherGrad- Favorite Fur House. 
Write today for Southern Trappers’ Favorite Price 
List or ake uD shipment addressed to us and get the 
extra profits you lose shipping to unknown houses. 


AMERICAN EXPORT AND FUR MFG. CO. ? ; 
Dept. T, 425 Decatur St., New Orleans, La. = 


WANTED! acents Te Payrteccire Farad 


The Progressive Farmer wants a focal agent at ~~ 
every postoffice and on every rural route in the South, Write | today for our money making offex. 























Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed te be as represented 








IT PAYS TO READ 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
DVERTISEMENTS are not 
only news, but good, timely, 

and helpful news. 

They tell us of the best places 
to buy, and give us up-te-the- 
minute information of the great 
world of business. 

They tell ue all abeut the 
great improvements that are be- 
ing made in the werld. 

By reading them we learn of 
the newest and best labor-sav- 
ing inventions, the most sue- 
cessful farm implements and 
machinery. 

The information contained in 
them is such that one cannot 
afford te pass them by; they tell 
ef comferts of which our fath- 
ers never dreamed. 

And finally, they are educa- 
tive, and save us money. There- 
fore these who do not read ad- 
vertisements are losing both 
money and information. 

Read the advertisements and 
re-read them. It will pay hand- 
somely. 














When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, whieh guarantees the reliability 
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NATIONAL NUT GROWERS 
MEET 


Report of the National Nut Growers’ 
Association, Held at Albany, Ga, 
October 15-17 


A! THE National Nut Growers’ As- 
43 soci several practical and 
eT 
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lation ! 
asked 


nut-grow- 


ry important questions were 


ind answered concerning 


ng in the South. 


Part of these are as 


ollows: 
ls the United States the only coun- 
ry for profitable pecan culture? 


No. Pecans may be grown in some 


ther countries, South America for 
xample, but the industry in other 
ountries will be a long time devel- 


no serious com- 

countries for 
Therefore,” do not be 
yn and fail to 


We need fear 
from™ other 


ping 
vetition 
liany years. 


afraid of over-producti 


pliant pecan trees. 
What 


lor profitable 


soil is most suited 
orcharding? 


type of 
pecan 

In the pecan district almost any soil 
that will produce good crops of either 
cotton or corn will produce a good 
Some varieties may 
require richer soil for the complete 
filling of the nut than others, but all 
eroves should be carefully cared for 
on any soil if best results are to be 


pecan Ol chard. 


obtained. 

What are some of the practical 
points to be remembered in fertiliz- 
ing a pecan grove? 

When planting, never apply ferti- 
lizer in the hole with the tree in such 


a manner as to bring the roots and 
immediate contact with 
each other. Make fertilizer applica- 
tion early in the spring in order that 
it may feed the tree while in a rapid 
state of growth. The feed roots of a 


fertilizer in 


pecan tree may extend two or three 
times as far as the spread of the 
branches. The fertilizer should be 


A good rule to 
the 
tree 


applied in this area. 
applying 
from the 
tree 15 in 


remember is to begin 
fertilizer as marry teet 
as the diameter of the 
inches, and apply from this point to 
beyond the 
Stable manure is one of the 


1 


tilizers for a grove, but where it can- 


spread of the branches 


not be had, commercial fertilizer may 


be used, supplemented with legumes 


which may be turned under, but bet- 
ter grazed by sheep or chickens. Most 
groves need an abundance of phos- 


photus. When trees have become 12 


to 15 years old, 1,000 to 1,200 pounds 
may be 


of acid acre 


used profitably. 


phosphate per 


What are some of the latest 
opments concerning varieties? 

Eastern varieties of have 
proved to be better commercial va- 
rieties than western ones. It has been 
demonstrated that eastern varieties 
will grow in the arid or semi-arid 
West, which makes it possible to grow 
a better commercial nut in the West 
than is grown at present. Some 
western varieties may be thinner- 
shelled and of finer texture than cer- 
tain eastern varieties, but they often 
crush in shipping. This makes the 
western nut better for local market, 


pecans 


devel- 


but poor for commercial, when 
shipped before shelling. When a 
variety becomes well known on the 
market its commercial value increases 
40 per cent. There is a great need for 
the development of an earlier matur- 


ing variety, one of this kind is in de- 
mand to fill the Thanksgiving trade. 


It would also be desirable in that it 


would mature early enough to miss 
tropical storms. The four best varie- 
ties*for general purposes are: Pabst, 
Schley, Stuart, and Alley. Other 


better in certain lo- 


should consult lo- 


varieties may be 
calities. A 
cal growel 
or best varieties 
ties. Nuts of all 


plante 
amd experiment stations 
for specific locali- 


varieties become 


smaller as they afe grown farther 
north. Any’ variety is ceduced in 
length more than in diameter when 


the trees are not given proper care. 
Should pecans be sold by 
names or under brands? 


varietal 


The Association voted that the very 
best variety, or varieties, may be sold 
names and that other 
sold under guaranteed 


under variety 
nuts may be 
brands. 

Is it practicable to control scab on 
pecans? 

Yes, use 4-4-50 Bordeaux, up to seven 
sprayings, if necessary. Better, how- 
ever, to grow resistant varieties. 

What are the causes of rosette in 
pecans? 

It may be caused by several things. 
One of the main causes is poor soil 
condition, which may be overcome in 
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For Sale In Your Nearest Town 


Clean and oil your gun with Rem Oil, the combination Powder Solvent, Rust Preventive aad Lubricant. 
THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Inc. gic 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms an] Ammunision in the V7orld a 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING 


Get The Best 


_ the driver of an automobile stage running to the deer 

country what is his choice in a rifle and ammunition. If he 
hunts, he is almost sure to say Remington UMC. No one is 
better able to appreciate the best. 
Modern minded, well informed sportsmen the world over have come to depend upon 
Remington UMC for the most important improvements in their shooting equipment. 
No other manufacturer so completely justifies this confidence with modern service. 
Tn hunting rifles, the highest efficiency is reached in the Remington UMC lock- 


breech autoloading and elide action repeaters— hammerless, side ejecting and fitted 
with safety lock. In cartridges, in the Remington UMC rimless high power .25 
30, 32 and ae for these rifles. 
Remington UMC rifles and ammunition of identical design, elong with the 
other Remington UMc products, were awarded the Grand Prize gold medal, 
highest honor “ for modern firearms and ammunition,” at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition in San Francisco in 1916. 


There are now more than 82.700 Remington UMC dealers in the United 
States— another important point of value in Remington 
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certain Cases by the use of indanee 


manure being ry 


of fertilizer, Q good 
for this purpose. 
Will English walnuts grow wel] ip 


the South? 


Sixty years of experience proved 
that the walnut ts a tailure r com. 
mercial purposes, but that it may be 
successfully used as an ornament and 
for-a few nuts about the house. 

What are the. natural nut areas of 
the United States? 

lhe South for the pecan. Califor. 
nia for the almond, and California 
and other states on the Pacific 


a coast 
for the walnut Ey ery person invest- 


ing in the nut industry in any of these 


localities should be very careful not 
to invest in any district untess they 
can have a trained man care for the 
industry or unless they live near 
enough to manage it. Thousands of 
failures have come to people who 


failed to take this one precaution, 

Can large orchards be made to bear 
like individual trees? 

No. Trees usually bear jn propor- 
tion to the care they receive. Trees 
near the house usually receive better 
care than the orchard run, and there- 
fore, may be expected to fruit bet- 
ter. 

Should different varieties of pecans 
be planted in the same block? 

Yes, in the same block but not the 
same row. Some varieties ripen the 
pollen before the pistillate flowers 
are in a responsive stage, and these 
trees will not bear nuts unless. they 
are planted with other varieties which 


! ripen the pollen at about the same 


time the pistillate flowers of these 
trees become receptive. This is why 
some varieties of pecans, when plant- 


| ed alone, refuse to produce nuts. 





ing careful investigations of 


The National Nut Growers’ Associa- 
tion will meet in Anstin, Texas, in 
1920. The papers of the meeting from 
which this summary is taken are very 
full of information which is indeed 
important. They will all be printed 
in the Annual Report, and every nut 
grower in the South should send A. 
S. Perry, Colbert, Ga., $2 for subscrip- 
tion and a copy of these papers 


Auburn, Ala. C. L. ISBELL. 





INJURY TO CROPS FROM POT- 
ASH CONTAINING MUCH BORAX 


United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Finds Many Complaints Are 
Substantially Correct 


URING the last few weeks the 

United States Department of 
Agriculture has received many com- 
plaints regarding injury to crops ap- 
parently resulting from the use of 
potash from Searles Lake. California. 
The natural brine of this lake from 
which the potash salts are prepared 
contains a considerable amount of 
borax. Apparently one, at least. of 
the companies operating in the local- 
ity did not exercise sufficient care in 
the preparation of the potash and let 
out a considerable amount of potash 
salts in 1918 with a high percentage 
of borax, averaging probably 10 pef 
cent and in some samples going as 
high as 23 per cent. 





conduet- 
the mat- 
ter in the field and these investiga 
tions indicate the substantial correct 
many, at least, come 
In some of the special ter- 


The Department -has been 


ness of of the 
plaints. 
tilizer tests of the Department where 
Searles Lake potash was used. injury, 
which apparently was the direct result 
of the high percentage of borax, Was 
clearly shown, while potash trom 
some other sources showed beneficial 
effects upon the crops tested. 








iD lish is a fanny ! 1, 
¢ it? 
“Why so?” 

1 ma ‘ ’ * y ‘ p ne 
didate the other day say, ‘It he onty ta 
his stand when he runs he'll have 2 Wale: 
over.."—R. 7 Forrester.” it 
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Vaseline! 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
PETROLEUMJELLY 


For burns, sores, broken 
blisters, ete. Also for 
rough, chapped hands and 
lips. 

Sold by general stores and 
drug stores every where— 
L0c, 

Send for free booklet giv- 
ing helpful advice. 


CHESEBROUGH MIFG. CO. 
(Consolidated) 


30 State Street New York City 














Ship Direct to the Judd Fur Co. 
A Kote daa adsiened gue oe ~ 


roranceeth at lat protects 
Bina, No com comm! =s qharee 


| things 





rows by us. reeyorgradl ~ iyi 


tem ay fiteb Grading also assures you you get 


MORE MONEY 
Sp anne 


eiranats a a. re 
and Proof 


tio 
Soreseay ails Sams io 


JUDD FUR CO. 
The Besi fur House in Great Castral Merket 


1121 K — West 35th St., Chicago, I. 








Make 100 to 400 a Month } 


Rig' o 

a Kine iFesined lotor faperboed., B Be 
emal towne and ru a aE without @ 
Garage of any 


Learn in 6 to 8 Weeks 


Delly Practice on Automobiles, Trucks. 
rectors ~ Grestest Training Equip- 
front in Ameri — 
will to “Learn 
( colored applica: *- 
Waites 


{aT Ofer ore: FREE 


“RANE, AU AAUTS, BRD AND 
CHOOL 














2200 
Keneas'City, Missourt 











THE COOK REVERSIBLE 
DITCHER AND TERRACER 


A two-horse ma- 
chine that does 
work, will 
gave you hun- 
dreda of dollars, 
meke better crops 
and richer land. 
Turn it over to 
reveras, eCaay 
handle 
= Alvin Parker 
ays: “Il would- 
a v4 take $309 and 
do without it.’ 
If no dealer in 
your town order 
direct. It pays for 
itself in one day. 


TURNER & DIAL, 


Carrollton, 








Georgia. 





+. gauge wires; ts ength 
rolls, ry ew pion lan vanizing, proof 
against hardest weather conditions. 
Special Book Sent Free, Dealers Everywhere 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. 
CHICAGO ~ NEW YORK 














¥ to operate. Little | 
i Economical, ey i ’ 
j Mittome Mitt Mtg. Co, of Ark. 
STE, Broad Sé,, Teacrhgsa, ark. % 





When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
you as an advertiser in The Progres- | 


tive Furmer, which guarantees the reliability | 
Of ell advertising it carries.” 
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Most Profitable Amounts of Fertil- 
izers to Use Per Acre 


HE profitableness of commercial 


fertilizers not only depends upon 
the composition of the fertilizer 
used, but also upon the relative cost 


of the fertilizer and the selling price 


of the crop. This fact is brought out 


| very strikingly in some tables pre- 
pared by Mr. C. B. Williams, Chief of 
the Division of Agronomy, North 


Experiment Station, on ex- 
his division. 


Carolina 
periments conducted b} 


Where good farming is done and the 
right kinds of fertilizers are used, Mr. 
Williams states that frequently the 
quantity of fertilizer used per acre is 
not in sufficient amounts to give the 
largest net returns per acre. Other 
being equal, the most profit- 
able yields should be secured by in- 
creasing the vield per acre above 
what they average at present, and if 
necessary to maintain a definite yield 
for the farm, to reduce the acreage. 
In other words, where good farming 


is done relatively large vields per 


| acre are generally wise. Not the larg- 


est yields, however, are the most 


profitable. 


To prove the claims 
made above, Chief Williams gives 
some data from long-continued field 
experiments in North Carolina. 
AVERAGE RESULTS WITH COTTON AT 


WEST RALEIGH ON THE NORTH CARO. 
LINA EXPERIMENT STATION FARM 


Amount of complete Value of increase per 


fertilizer per acre, acre above costs of 

pounds fertilizer 

1913 1919 
200 $16.12 $37.97 
400 19.57 46.11 
600 25.50 60.06 
800 22.01 51.85 
1200 22.04 51.95 


In making these calculations for 
profit in 1913 and 1919 the increased 
yields from the different fertilizer 
applications above what was secured 
where no fertilizer was applied were 
used. The same average yields were 
used in making the calculations for 
1913 as for 1919. The difference in 
the profitableness of the two years is 
due largely to the higher selling 
price of the cotton over the cost of 
fertilizer. 

Similar results for cotton are given 
from data secured in many years’ re- 
sults at the Iredell farm. On this lat- 
the quantity of complete 
fertilizer used per acre varied from 
200 to 1,000 pounds. Below is given 


| the value of the increase in 1914 and 
| in 1917, 


ealeulating at the selling 
price of seed cotton and the cost 
price of commercial fertilizers in 
each of the two years. 

The average of the results secured 
on this farm show the relative profit- 
ableness of different. quantities of 
fertilizer used per acre in 1914 and 
1917 to be as follows: 


Amount of complete Value of increase per 


fertilizer per acre, acre above costs of 

pounds fertilizer 

1913 1919 
200 $16.00 $40.13 
400 27.59 69,59 
600 32.30 82.11 
800 33.84 86.16 
1000 36.86 95.38 


On the Edgecombe farm, which is 
located on the Norfolk fine sandy 
loam soil, the prevailing type in the 
eastern portion of the state, 
has been on_an average material in- 
crease in gains from the use of dif- 
ferent quantities ofa complete fer- 
tilizer up to 1,200 pounds per 
The average results secured are as 
follows: 


Amount of complete Value of increase per 


fertilizer per acre, acre above costs ot 

pounds fertilizer 

1913 1919 
300 $18.15 $45.34 
600 24.40 62.13 
200 27.90 72.31 
1200 34.55 99.06 
1500 33.50 89.32 


It will be observed from the above 
data that, on an average both in 1914 
and in 1917, the best paying results 
above the cost of fertilizer were from 
of 1,200 pounds per 


an application 


acre. When the quantity was in- 
creased above this, the profit was 
less. 


which are 








makes idedl rock surface - és 
protection when used on- 
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ROOQOFINGS 














There are three things that make Carey 
Mica-Kote a superior Roofing. 


The felt which forms the base is a Wool- 
felt of extra quality, made in the Carey 


mills especially for roofing purposes. 


The Asphalt used to saturate the felt and build up the 
body of the roofing is the purest grade of Asphalt refined 
and tempered by special Carey Processes. 


The crushed Mica which is used for surfacing is the 
rock well known as isinglass—the same material you have 
seen defy heat in stove doors. 


Mica stands three thousand degrees of heat, and it is 
the best insulating material known; it makes Mica-Kote 


Roofing spark-proof. 


Tough, durable, weather resisting, fire resisting, Mica- 
Kote Roofing will give you long service at astonishingly 
low cost. Made in four weights. Ask us about them. 


A Roof for Every Building 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 





Mica -The Wonderful Rock 
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503-523 Wayne Ave. Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 
DED... ccc ccscees R. O, Campbell Coal Co. ES reer B. Tyler Co 
Brrmingbam....... “Young & Vann Supply Co. Memphis........ Fischer "ee. & Cement Co 
SR ds piecceneoa harlotte Supply Co. SPS e t & Sons 
sogeneceen PP Oe ee James Supply Co. New Orleans ........ Woodward, Wight & 
| . Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Oklahoma City... ........- 205 A. M. DeBol 

Houston . .. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. San Antonio....... Eitgebuees Plate Glass Co. 
Jacksonville Serre Cameron & Barkley Co. oon Ed oun «eke meron & Bark’ 
Knoxville ..... W. W. Woodruff Hardware Co. Little Rock....... Fischer Lime Lime & Cement Ge. 


Cameron & Barkley.. 


... Miami, Fla. 
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you. 


\ sive Farmer, as I made $90 in four days.” 


T. J. FARR. 


(Signed) 


Clinton, Miss. 


“Your check for $50 received, for which I thank 
It certainly pays to represent The Progres- 











Mr. Farr is making a lot of extra money 
evidenced by the above letter. 


with his spare time, as is 
Ninety dollars in four days is a good 


record, but it is no better than you can do right now and right in your 
community, as your opportunity is just as good as his, and we will 
make you the same offer, and pay you just as well as we did him. 
We have a money-making proposition for a local agent in your com- 


munity. 
someone else does. 


WRITE TODAY—DON’T 


Write today for 


full particulars and get started 


DELAY 


before 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 


Please send me by return mail, full particulars of your money- 


making offer to local agents. 


Dallas, Texas. 


Memphis, Tena. 


Address your nearest office. 


Bicmtaahamn, Ale. Raleigh, N. C. 
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November Work in Georgia 


By C. K. McCLELLAND 








ITH the approach of winter 
there will be on the farms a 
finishing up of several jobs 


that have been dragging along or that 
have been postponed until they can 
be postponed no 
longer. Some cot- 
ton fields will need 
to be scrapped over 
to get the last few 
locks or bolls, and 
as the fleecy staple 
is commanding 
such a good price, 
it is likely that 
every field will be 
picked clean  be- 





MB. McCLELLAND 


fore abandonment; also. since the 
crop is. short, there is little prob- 
ability that the picking of cotton 


will continue as it did last year un- 
til way into the winter. In fact, in 
the weevil-infested portions of the 
state there will be little left for No- 
vember picking. - In such regions the 
next work on the program is the rip- 
ping out or plowing down of the cot- 
ton stalks so as to deprive the weevil 
of any green parts of the cotton plant 
to use as food until time for hiberna- 
tion. This work should preferably be 
done in October, and the results ac- 
complished will be the greater the 
earlier it is done, even if one must 
sacrifice a few scattering bolls in or- 
der to do the work. But since the 


price is good, very few will sacrifice 
the bird in the hand in order to do 
this, but will wait until all the crop 
is picked. By all means, though, the 
stalks should be destroyed and the 
weevil compelled to hunt other feed- 
ing ground—flight and hunger will 
both tend to weaken the weevils, and 
weakened individuals run much great- 
er chance of winter killing than do 
those entering the winter in good 
condition. 


Harvesting Corn 


HEN there will be all or part of 

the corn to gather, according to 
the size of the crop of the given farm 
and the region in which located. On 
our bottom lands, where the corn is 
necessarily planted somewhat late, 
the gathering will be late, but should 
be done as early as it is possible to 
do the work, since, with delay, there 
is danger of wet weather, oftentimes 
of overflow and consequent injury or 
loss of the crop. Cutting and shock- 
ing corn on such lands as_ usually 
overflow in early fall will make it 
possible for the corn to be handled 
earlier, and the corn, both stalks and 
grain, can be hauled to higher land 
and the feed saved. The work of 
gathering the corn from shocked 
stalks is greater than gathering from 
standing grain, but as the chance of 
loss is done away with and as the 


stalks are then available for feed, we 
believe this the best method of har- 
there is a shredder and 
husker in the vicinity, the working 
up of the feed at the same time the 
corn is being shucked is the most 
economical method of handling 
shocked corn; the corn must be very, 
very dry when shredded, and then the 
shredded stover can be baled if de- 
sired so as to take up less room in 
the barns. Modern methods go even 
farther than this in that the corn, 
both grain and stalk, together with 
velvet beans if these were grown in 
the corn, can be not only shredded 
but ground down into a mill feed, in 
which shape it can be fed to all 
classes of livestock and its full feed- 
ing value obtained. Since the cost 
of grinding increases with the fine- 
ness, we have never thought that it 


vesting. lf 


would pay to grind such feed ex- 
ceedingly fine when intended for 
ruminants, as these animals have 


been provided with a good apparatus 
for working up coarse feeds. 
Turning Livestock in the Fields 
FTER the gathering of the corn 
and of the beans, if the stalks are 
left standing in the fields, a consid- 
erable portion of their feeding value 
can be obtained by running the cat- 
tle and hogs in the fields. The prac- 
tice of gathering most of the pro- 
duct of the corn fields with animals 
is one that is saving of labor and can 
be used to great advantage in por- 
tions of the state where winters are 
mild and where soils are not injured 
by tramping. On clay soils the prac- 
tice cannot be depended upon, since 
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ond Tight at any Pitch 


Titehold red cedar shingles lay flat as your hand on a roof of any angle, 
or on perpendicular siding. Tight and straight grained, free from sap, 
pitch and knots, they stay “put” and are long resistant to wear. 


Titehold shingles are the “selects” from the hearts of red cedar logs. 


Superior 


shingles for roofing and siding. Cost a little more than other shingles, but cheaper in 
the end because well made, quickly laid and enduring; with architectural possibilities 


possessed by few exterior coverings. 


Always use Titehold shingles for roofing and 


siding. Their worth will demonstrate the wisdom of your selection. 
Every bundle of Titehold shingles is labeled with the Titehold trade-mark ‘for your 


protection—look for it. 


A dealer near you sells ‘Titehold shingles. 
copy of the Titehold Shingle Booklet. 


Refuse substitutes. 


We are always 


Ask us for his name, and a 


glad to answer 


questions concerning the use of Titehold. Please write the nearest office, 


Carolina Portland Cement Company 


Atlanta 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Birmingham Jacksonville 


New Orleans 


Lumber, Lime, Cement, Plaster, Roofing--All Building Materials 
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it is only in dry falls and winters that 
it is possible to gather full Crops in 
this way. All that can be counted 
upon is to gather up some feed that 
might otherwise not be used, by run. 
ning the stock in the fields after 
gathering the crops. The supply of 
vegetable matter for the soil is kept 
up better if the corn stalks are left 
in the field. When they are cut and 
used, other material should be re. 
turned in their stead to help keep up 
the vegetable matter. However, more 
economical use of all feeding ma- 
terial can be made by using it first 
as feed and afterwards as fertilizing 
material, this being true of the corn 


stalks and parts as well as of the cot- 
tonseed meal which we use in our 
fertilizers. 


Harvesting Sweet and Irish Potatoes 


T= work of harvesting sweet and 

Irish potatoes will likely not have 
been finished by the first of the 
month but will follow soon after- 
ward. Frosts in middle Georgia come 
on an average in the last days of 
October. Sweet potato vines should 
be cut when the crop is mature or 
when hit by frost, and the digging 
will soon follow. More of the sweet 
potato crop goes into storage now 
than ever before, and the manner of 
handling the potatoes in harvesting 
them has much to do with their keep- 
ing qualities; the less they are hand- 
led or bruised, the better they keep, 
Sacks are the worst things in which 
to put them, as in them they suffer 
much damage. Probably the best 
method is to have crates for the 
handling of the entire crop, using the 
crates for picking, hauling and stor- 
age, not touching the potatoes after 
they are placed in the crates. Of 
| course they should be sorted as crat- 
ed, and cut and injured potatoes 
culled out for immediate use; if hand. 
led in baskets and stored in bullk in 
banks or houses, good care to avoid- 
bruising should be taken. 

The second crop of Irish . potatoes 
usually is allowed to grow until cut 
by frost or as late as there is any 
growing weather. In milder portions 
of the state and on well drained land, 
the soil affords quite good winter 
protection for the crop, and a fur- 
row turned over the rows will give 
both drainage and additional cover- 
ing. It is best, however, to dig be- 
fore there is any severe freezing 
weather and give storage in warm 
houses or in banks where good pro- 
tection against freezing can be given. 
Irish potatoes stand lower tempera- 
tures in storage than will sweet po- 
tatoes, and in fact a temperature 
around 40 degrees F. throughout the 
winter is suitable for them, whereas 
sweet potatoes demand about 45 de- 
grees to 55 degrees. No special cure 
ing or drying of these is needed, but 
with the sweet potatoes the moisture 
content must be greatly reduced by 
air-drying or in houses by the use 
of fires, in order to give them the 
best chance for keeping. Fires which 
maintain a temperature of 85 degrees 
to 90 degrees in the houses for a few 
days after filling, good ventilation 
being provided, will insure better 
keeping of the sweet potatoes. 


| Sowing Wheat 
| HE sowing of wheat is best done 
| 





during the middle fall, and the 
month of November is the best aver- 
age time, early in month in the north 
}and later in the south. On heavily 
fertilized cotton land is one of the 
| best places for sowing. On such land 
[it takes up whatever part of the fer- 
|tilizer has not been utilized by te 
cotton and prevents loss by leaching. 
;Some plant on cotton land with no 
preparation, and this past year as 
)good yields and in some cases better 
were obtained where the wheat was 
‘sowed in cotton middles. Where it 1s 
the intention to use lime with the 
wheat, probably it is best to plow un-_ 


lime and then put in the wheat. Lim 








der the cotton stalks, broadcast the 
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Roofs made of Elec- 
tile Slate-Surfaced As- 


phalt Shingles are 
noted for long life, 
beauty, fire-resistance 


and low up-keep costs. 
Electile Roll Roofing 
is made of the same 
long-lasting materials. 


Electile 


Slate-Surfaced 
Shingles and 
Roll Roofing 


Made of the finest 
weather—and fire-proof 
materials, surfaced with 
crushed slate—natural 
colors—attractive and 
lasting. High-grade in 
every respect-—reason- 
ably priced. Nails and 
cement supplied with 
each roll and bundle. 


Electroid is a 


smooth, hard sur- 
faced asphalt roll 
roofing, lower in 


price than Electile. 
Write for money- 
saving prices, 


Carolina Portland 
Cement Company 


Charlestoa 


Jacksonvillle 


Atlanta 
Birmingham 


New Orleans 











DEALERS: Write for 
special proposition 





















Wood and lumber are in big demand at 
top prices. You can easily make big profits 
pith an S-C Portable Saw Rig. No better outfit made. 

mple, powerful, easy tooperate. Runson either 
fasoline, or kerosene; 2 to 12 h. p. Coasts little to 
operate. Shipped direct, at low prices; cash or easy 
payment terms, Write today for free Saw Rig Cir- 

ar ang Catalog of S-€ Gasoline and Kerosene Engines. 













SMITH-COURTNEY CO.,9th & Cary Sts., Richmond, Ve. 
— —_—- South's Oldest & ey, 
te 4 > Larges 21 y. an 





Sup 








HIGH-GRADE 


RUBBER ROOFING MILL ENDS 


Ply, $1.34 ; 2-Ply, $1.58; 3-Ply, $1.98 
Short T ’ 

RUBENS PAINT & GLASS CO, 

M26 E. Main St. Richmond, Va. 











A Jhofiw onc oi tsqy asm bts 


| increase our area in small grains, and 


has usually given good results with 
the wheat crop, and where it can be 
obtained at a reasonable price and 
with not too great distance to haul, it 
is well to use it 

The price of wheat still holds good, 
and it behooves us of the South, and 
especially those of us in Georgia who 
are experiencing the boll weevil for 
the first time, to look after our sup- 
ply of foodstuff; and the planting of 
sufficient wheat to feed ourselves and 
tenants is one of the best methods of 
diversification that we can follow. If 
we reduce the acreage of cotton per 
plow to two-thirds of what we have 
been growing, and some urge that it 
be cut to as low as one-half for a few 
years, we shall have opportunity to 


as the demand for wheat products is 





greater than for that of other small 
grains, wheat should be the thing on 
which a part of our increase falls. 
There is little likelihood that we shall | 
make any over-production, since it is 
only in the northern half of the state 
that much increase in the wheat area 





Siu j 


) will prove profitable. Farther south 

| the area in oats and in rye should be 

i aby en the larger part of the increase. 
Fall Plowing 


‘AS SOON as 


and when 
to soften the soil, there is ust 
duration 


gathered 
fallen 
ially a 


crops are 


soime rains have 


period of longer or shorter 


in which fall plowing can be done. 


| Not all of the area of any farm shoul 
i} 


ve planted in cover crops, 


leaves no land on which work can be 





|; done during the winter and throws 

j all of the land to be worked in late | 

| spring and greatly congests the work 

jat that time. Fall plowing serves to 

| expos soil to the action of fr st du } 
ing the winter months and leaves it in| 
better shape for op production an 

| other year. Soiis that have been 


bad 

i ly managed and worked while too wet 

are esper ally benefitted Dy the action 

; Of frost. 

| Whether to plow deeply or shallow 

ily is a much mooted question. Deep 
fall : 


all plowing can be more easily done 


| 

} 1 

| than deep 
} 

| 

{ 


ul is not usually sat 


spring plowing, since the 
rated in fall 
ring, and hence if one 
lesires to deepen his soil, the fall 

a good time, other things being equal, 


ti 
uy { 
When iecavy storms 


1d plowed lands wash, the 


VOrK 





laniage fron vasnin | por 
tion to the dep I 1 id un 
less the lands are well terraced or lie 
RE ee eee waa ht 4a safe wi 

well wz iS Imadvisabie to plow ery 
deep at any time, and efforts along 


this line will be limited to deep work- 
ing of the after it first 


up and when the roots will soon serve 


rop comes 


tc hold the soil and prevent washing 


Probably ghe best method of fall 
plowing of steep lands is to list them 
on contour lines with a middle burs- 


ter. This provides a fairly good sub- 


stitute for deep plowing, and the fur- 


rows and lists thus made prevent 
washing. This is one of the best 
methods of protecting steep lands, 
and at the same time getting part 


of the benefits of fall plowing 





The destruction of cotton stalks as 
one step in the fight against boll 
weevil throws fall plowing into the 
schedule of necessary work and out 
of the class of work that possibly 
could be done if one gets to it. To 
plow stalks under deeply, heavy work 
stock and big plows will be needed. 
Otherwise, ripping them out with a 
middle burster is about the best meth- 
od, and this comes in line with the 
method of fall treatment we have 
mentioned for steep lands. Unless 
a very wet fall prevents, from one- 
third to one-half of the tilled area 
should be given fall treatment. Un- 
‘der our tenant system this is not al- 
ways possible, and it is suggested 
that with the coming of the boli 
weevil, rent contracts be made as of 
November 1, or some such date, in 
place of January I as is now the com- 


| For fine residences and public buildings KrysTonr COPPER STEEL 
| Roofing Tin Plates are unexcelled 
| below regular brands. 





FA WADE does 10 mens work 
‘Saws 25 cords a day!. 


A money-maker and hard work saver for land clearers and wood-cutting 
contractors. One man can move it from cut to cut. le and reliable. 
Hundreds in use all over the U.S. When notin use for wood cutting, the 4 H. P. motor will 
run mills, churns, pumps, etc, 

“My Wade Saw ts cutting weed for less tham 3 conts 


acrd."—F. J." Williams, Burns, Ore. , J his . 
“*Thave sawed through five-fist slideak legs asthe vate i ‘ 


Quick Deliveries from over 
100 Points Throughout 
the Usited States. 


of one fect a minute.*—N. P. Myers, Laton, Calif. é 
America must burn more \ 
wood for fuel. One Wade 
will do 10 men's work at 
one-tenth the cost. Write / 
for free Book, “How Dan ff 
Ross cuts 40 cords 
falisind sooo" 
spece 
ial price. 


Tart 
‘Wve 
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Lightning proof— 


Wether wrod Roofing Products 44 


For lasting service and fire protection use metal 
roofing—adapted to rural and city properties. 


APOLag -ERYSTONB Galvanized Sheets are carefully manefac- 
tured ar’ highest in quality. Unequaled for Roofing, Siding, Oul- ,, e 

verta, Silos, and general sheet met ‘| work. Sold by leading dealers, * “a 
Look for the Keystone added 
Send for our “Better Buildings’* booklet, af, 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa, =* 
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WOOD PRESERVATION PAYS DIVIDENDS 


Yine-o- 


TRADE MARK 


applied by the 


. may be 
shingle roofs and sidings, barns, sheds, silos, wa 


PINE-O-LINE” is a Wood Preserva vintels 
tarmer to tence posts, 
itiorms, ps, 
> 


st outbuildings and houses. No heat or force , 
)-O-LINE” 


SHINGLE STAINS are made of this excel 
selected, lasting colors, Ask your dealer 
us his mame and address 


ter tanks, pl 
iwceessary. “PINE 
lent Wood Pr itive and 

If he cannot tell you, write u 


Leland Moore Paint and Oil Company 


Manufacturers of Paint for Every Purpose 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


ivine 

















FROM OUR FACTORY-—DIRECT TO YOU 
60 Days Driving Trial--Cut Out the Middleman--Buy Direct 
Any buggy illustrated in our catalog will be shipped direct to you 


upon payment of $10. Sixty days driving trial allowed. Return the 
buggy if you are not completely satisfied, and 
full price paid for buggy will be refunded, to- 
gether with freight charges. 

Our Bugvies are made for southern roads. Light, strong, 
and easy running. Tho finish is beautifal, the appearanese 
pleasing. Experienced buggy buyers prefer our Barnesville 

ride and Beauty Bugsi SVERY BUGGY GUARAN- 
TEED TO RUN 10,000 MILES 

Write for catalog and money saving price list 

B. W. MIDDLEBFOOKS BUGGY CO, 

58 Main Street Barnesville, Ga. 


L PEAS. 


WITH A STAR HULLER—made in eleven stylea and 
sizes, both hand andengine power, Velvet Beans 
can be hulled with all Srak Hoiiers if de- Y HULL YOUR 
sired. The most efficient, durable and x 
economical Hullers on the market and PEAS 3; BEAMS 
have been for over a generation. Write for PERFECTLY 
catalog and full perticulars. 5 


STAR PEA HULLER CO. 
Dept. A CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


LOW PRICES ON AUTO SUPPLIES 


Repairs for FORDS.—Get the most for your money in 
all repsire for Fords, tools, extra businese and ex- 
press ies, seat covers, top recovers, demountable 
rims, shock absor ete. Also supplies and ecces- 















































mon rule. — 
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‘ soriea for all cars, including tools, spark tubes, 
6000 chains, ete. You ean run car at ve.’* least expense if order 
23%. from the new catalog of ‘‘The South’s MailUrder House. 
$15.98 S COMPANY, Richmond, Va. 
‘Branch Storer at Récky Mount, 8, C., Wilson, BM, C. and Goldabera, Bf. C. a Geers bo Letusnmd, Vo 
Ps — epee penn en ~aeer" ut bay cee renes Se ore 
owner? - sa pe 


a ae 
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Made to Wear 


Forever 


Axles, spokes, hubs, rims, 
reaches—the weight-bearing 
parts of the Mogul Wagon are 
made of toughest white oak and 
hickory. Oversize throughout, 
Stoutly braced and reinforced 





“Strong Where the Strain Comes” 


Built to last a lifetime of heavy 
hauling service. Strongly built, 
but easy running. Painted with 
a brush—not dipped. 


WIDE TRACK WAGONS, 
Moguls di the 60-inch tr 
the pig hem “Southern "standart 
which fits your wagon beds, hay frames 
and the track of Southern country 
roads. The new standard 56-inch or 
auto track can a furnished, 

If you do not know the Mogul 
dealer near you, write us, 


Mogul Wagon Co., tacerporsted, Hopkinsville, Ky. 








Trapper’s Guide—F REE! 


Trappers and Shippers—don't wait, 
write in to-day for Rogers big improved 
Trappers’ Guide—it’s free. ‘The biggest, best 
work of its kind—hang the cover on your 
wall—it’s full of color and action— meant 
for real outdoor men. 

Complete lists of traps and trap- 
per’s supplies at lowest prices— 
Game laws—all the haunts and habitsofthe 
tur bearers—every trapper needs it—and 
it’s FREE. Rogers pays highest prices, 
quickest cash, and shipping charges on fura 
--deals direct with you, the square deal way-- 
@radingdone by experts. No commission charged. 
Write today for Trapper's Guide--get prices and 
market reports all winter through—Service Free-- 
don't delay--sendcardtoday. Address Dept. 151 


ROGERS 225.<5 


ST.LOUIS, 


MIDDLEBROOKS 


Lic sate P RES SES 
>, a ei | 


[ees a 


9722 omter To You 6 | r4 3 
fonieairte Le} | WHEELS 


Southern farmers say this is the best 
horse power Hay ss made, Full cir- 
cle, couble stroke, light draft. Guaran- 
teed satisfactory, You can bale 15 0 to F 
850 bales aday with oe Middlebrooks'’. 
Prompt shipments. rite for catalog. 

BG. W. Mi DDLEBROOK Ss 
Dept. H-3 Barnesville, Ga. 








IRECT from FACTORY —FREIGHT PREPAID 
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it Prepe 
Samples to test ‘and book Lg 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept. 387 Cleveland, Ohio 


on fence. so.pates, b 


ain Fence Book, "150 50 etylees 





CIV CEZ ONIN 


Over all expenses. That’s what D. J. 
Collier of Edgerton, Mo,, did with ith an 


ADMIRAL HAY PRESS 


niversally odeattted to be the o aes it powerful, olen test h: 
aler made. @ succ: Corzi: Doi fee - 
bale press is cha as fine work o ‘over and this is met 4 


FREE 2% poder for sour 9 ikestraced 


formation on Hay" Kf ‘and our 
special Cash o: ged that ae 
feible x32 you IA i money 


ADMIRAL WAY PRESS 
Box 21, moth 





Ry writing na hows. my am. writing Rey 
Farmer, which 
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an advertise 
guarantees the or nubitite yt alt savertisten it carries.” 


Borrowing Through National Farm 
Loan Associations 


(Concluded heii page 25, column 3) 


ment only remains a stockholder as 
long as it may be necessary for farm- 
ers to take them over. As fast as farm- 
ers borrow they become stockhold- 
ers in National farm loan associa- 
tions which reinvest the amount 
subscribed by the farmers in the Fed- 
eral land bank. Every borrower is 
required to invest 5 per cent of what 
he borrows in the stock of a National 
farm loan association, or $50 for ev- 
ery $1,000 borrowed. As soon as a 
land bank of any district lends $15,- 
000,000 to the farmers of the district, 
the National farm loan associations, 
which are composed entirely of farm- 
ers, will own all the stock of the land 
bank and the Government will be en- 
tirely out of it except for supervis- 
ion of the system through the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board. 

Federal supervision is quite as im- 
portant and necessary for the farm- 
ers’ land banks as for the National 
which are the business men’s 
banks and which are regulated by 
the Federal Reserve Board. Through 
the Federal Farm Loan Board the 
strength of all the land banks of the 
United States is behind each land*bank, 
Through the Federal Reserve Board 
the surplus funds of any Federal Re- 
serve bank may be mobilized where 
needed. Through the Government 
supervision by the Federal Farm kan 
Board, because of the limited liabil- 
ity of each land bank, and through 
the fact that the amount which may 
be loaned on land is less than any 
other security in the world, the 
bonds of the land banks become the 
safest form of permanent invest- 
ment and should sell at the lowest 
rate of interest and therefore give 
the farmer the lowest rate of inter- 
est on his long time loans. The rate 
to the farmer cannot be more than 1 
per cent more than the rate at which 
the bonds are sold. From the sale of 
the bonds the money is obtained for 
the National farm loan associations 
to lend to farmers. 


banks 


Any farmer who wishes to borrow 
money with which to buy farm ma- 
chinery or any necessary equipment 
of a lasting nature, to purchase land, 
or to pay old debts, unless they rep- 
resent failure, may borrow half the 
value of a farm in amounts ranging 
from $100 to $10,000. All farmers 
must join a National farm loan asso- 
ciation or borrow from a bank which 
has become an agent of a Federal 
land bank. If, however, the farmers 
see the importance of controlling 
their own credit they will form Nat- 
ional farm loan associations and bor- 
row all funds for long time uses 
through them. 

A National farm loan association 
should be formed to cover as small a 
district as possible, as then the bor- 
rowers who alone can be members 
will be able to more readily meet 
and therefore develop more of the 
coOperative spirit which is so neces- 
sary for the protection and growth 
of the country community. Many 
National farm loan associations can 
arrange to use a common secretary- 
treasurer if there is not the required 
ability within the community. A 
banker, if he is in sympathy with the 
farmers, makes a good _ secretary- 
treasurer who can afford to serve 
without pay for the business the as- 
sociation will bring him. However, 
if the banker is more allied to buy- 
ers and is lukewarm toward the 
National farm loan association, it 
may be better to select a farmer’s 
son who has ability to write clearly 
and figure accurately, or some book- 
keeper in the nearest village who has 
no conflicting interest. 

The real advantages of borrowing 
through a National farm loan asso- 
ciation are: (1) The interest rate is 
low, not more than 6 per cent and 








now 5% per cent; (2) farmers will 





have no trouble with renewals and 
will avoid the payment of bonuses 
and commissions; (3) loans can be 
repaid in small amounts so that the 
debt “fades away” without the bor- 
rower realizing it; (4) the amount of 
each year’s payment for both inter- 
est and amount due on loan is not 
more than 6 or 6% per cent, which is 
not more than the usual charge for 
interest alone; (5) loans may be re- 
paid as much faster as the borrower 
may wish after five years; (6) the 
obligation may be transferred with 
the land and thus make sales easier 
if the borrower wishes to dispose of 
his property. 

All the necessary instructions for 
forming a National farm loan asso- 
ciation or for borrowing through an 
existing association may be obtained 
from the secretary of the nearest 
Federal land bank, either at Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, Dallas, Texas, 
Louisville, Kentucky, or at New Ore 
leans, Louisiana. In North Carolina 
the State Superintendent of Credit 
Unions and county agents have help- 
ed in the formation of many asso- 
ciations, and undoubtedly county 
agents and heads of marketing work 
generally will help in this most im- 
portant work. 

a 7 


Time to Borrow 


ENERALLY speaking, it is a poor 

time to borrow now to invest in 
buildings, farm lands or farm ma- 
chinery, as most of those things are 
still obtainable only at inflated war 
prices; and the farm products pro- 
dueed at such costs are likely to be 
sold at much less than war prices. 
However, in many places in the 
South, land may still be bought for 
less than in any other part of the 
United States. It may pay to bor- 
row to buy such lands if the bor- 
rower does not “bite off” so much as 
to become financially dependent upon 
supply merchants for running ex- 
penses. 

The loan committee of a farm loan 
association and the credit committee 
of a credit union will need to scan 
all applications for loans much more 
carefully during the next five years, 
when there will be a period of falling 
prices, small margin of profits, and 
shrinking values, than during the 
war, which was a period of rising 
prices, large profits and increasing 
values for land and all forms of farm 
supplies and equipment. Due allow- 
ance must be made for this fall in 
values in everything on hand and for 
the possibility that the farm will be 
run at a small profit or even at a 
loss. 


During the period of hard times 
these codperative forms of credit 
which have been described will prove 
their greatest worth to the farmer. 
It is during hard times that tenants 
are made and people reduced to the 
position of econemic bondage of be- 
ing run by a supply merchant. The 
supply merchant is an expensive 
friend and a necessary one for those 
who have no credit union or com- 
mercial bank to turn to. We hope 
that the National farm loan associa- 
tion and the credit ‘union will some 
day be at the hand of every farmer 
to help him through hard times, and 
leave him after the hard times are 
over a free man to buy where he can 
buy cheapest and also a free man to 
hold his goods for living prices and 
to find the best markets. But to give 
the farmer economic freedom, more 
is needed than solving the credit 
problems. The cotton farmers as well 
as the fruit growers and milk pro- 
ducers must organize to control their 
own system of distributing cotton 
direct to the spinners as suggested 
at the world’s cotton conference. 
They will then be in a position to 
drive a collective bargain for higher 
prices. 





Let’s have a purebred bull i in every South- 















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





DON’T PUT OFF BUYING | 


RUBBER ROOFING 


Send in your order now and get the benefit of 
our present low prices. U.S. Government chose 
rubber roofing for soldiers’ cantonments in the 
South after careful investigatian. Showing 
that Southern farmers are right in using mil. 
lions of square feet of Spotless Rubber R» »>fing 
each year on barns and all outbuildings. 


one ply, two ply, three ply, 
$1.34 $1.74 $2.14. 


In rolls of 108 y ny feet with nails and ce. 


Prices | 


ment. Write for free samples and copy of 
new Spotless Catalog. 

THE SPOTLESS CO., RICHMOND, VA. 
Branch Stores at Rocky Mount, N.C. , Goldsboro. N.C, 
. Send mail orders to Richmond, Va. 


and Wilson, N. C 














by will enjoy 
caealel 
£ am. shaves 
yout Me, Agree | fiat, if pleased, pay our 
DIRECT-TO-Y' RICE of $2.65, and we 
send a FREE, poh. $1 STROP and our $1 
HONE, If Razor doesn’t please, just re- 
turn at end of ten days. The Middlebrooks 
Razor will give you a lifetime of shaving 
satisfaction. We guarantee it for 25 years. 
Over 300,000 in use. CUT OUT THIS 
AD and justsay: “I accept this offer and 
will pay youor return Razor promptly.” 
Address 


B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS CO. 
Cutlery Dept. 3 BARNESVILLE, GA, 

















MITCHELL’S FAULTLESS 
BRED COTTON 


for every purpose and advantage. The 
largest boll earliest early doubly prolific 
and largest per cent lint. A drouth re- 
sistant and contiuous fruiter $10 per 100 
pounds. 

Mitchell’s Re-Improved King Cotton. A 
double early—prolific smaller boll, grow- 
ing and fruiting with lightning rapidity 
for later plantings and short seasons. $8 
per 100 pounds. 








Sugar Loaf Cotton Farm 
Breeder and Grower, YOUNGSVILLE, N. C. 


MERIDIAN, Distributors, MISSISSIPPI, 




















To get present low 

LOW PRICES PRICE ——, on - Cele- 

7 : brate BRAND 
a Rubber her Roofing now now. The r ug Se known 
weather resister; won’t stick in rolls—no 


A tar, no pulp—priced low because sold direct. 
-1 grade, 1 piece rolls of 108 square fest 
with cement and nails. Any one can lay 

} Fully guaranteed. Prices: 1-ply, sat: 

2-ply, $1.73; 3-ply, $2.10. Order from this 
advertisement. Write for free samples. 

i Slate Surfaced Shingles are getting more 
popular every day for residence roofs. Write 
for prices 


SMITH- COURTNEY CO., “acide, Va 


Oldest and Largest Machy. and Supply House in Sou 


At Top 


o 
Prices 
We pay the to’ 
for all kinds and keep you posted. 
Big money for you. rite us now 
for prices and FREE shipping tags- 
Marx-Abrohams Fur & Wool Co., fnc. 
Dept. G@ 816 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky 








Make Field Terraces. Now 


field terraces. Cuts 
ditches, 4 ft. deep. Send for catalog. 


OWENSBORO DITCHER & GRADER ce. 
Box23} Owensboro, Ky., u. $s 


WALL BOARD 


Cheaper and Better Than Laths and Plaster 
Keeps the House Warm in Winter and Cool in 
Summer. $%25 per 100 square feet. 


Ten sheets to the bundle: sixe of sheets. 32 and 48 
inches wide by 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 feet long. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
RUBENS PAINT & GLASS CO., Richmond, Va- 
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Arey Is New Extension Dairyman 
in North Carolina 


OHN A. Arey, formerly assistant in 

dairy extension for the Animal In- 
dustry Division, and now county agent 
in Iredell County, has been selected 
to head the Dairy Field Office of the 
Animal Industry Division, succeeding 
A. J Reed, resigned. 

Mr. Arey is a graduate of the State 
College of Agriculture, class of 1909, 
done special graduate work 
at the University of Wisconsin in 
dairying, devoting attention to the 
manufacturing phases. He comes to 
his new position January 1. 

Mr. Arey began his agricultural 
work in this state as county agent in 
Iredell County, after which he came 
to the Extension Service as_ field 
worker in dairying. He resigned this 
position during the past year to again 
take up county agent work so as to be 
able to give some attention to his 
farm which is located in Iredell Coun- 
ty. He comes to his new position, 


and has 


soy bean growers generally to know | 
that North Carolina during 1918 pro- | 
duced almost one-half of all the soy | 
beans grown for seed in the United 


States. This is a remarkable show- 
ing for the state and is one that 
North Carolina farmers should be 


proud of. 


This bean, during recent years, has 
found its way into all sections of the 
South, and wherever it has been put 
in properly and given a fair showing 
it has demonstrated its great worth, 
beth for soil improvement and for 
feed for livestock. It is highly im- 
portant that in all sections where this 
bean has been grown this year that 
a goodly amount of seed be saved 
in order to have an ample supply on 
hand for the increased acreage that 
will no doubt be planted next year 
in all the states where this legume is 
suited for growth. The soy bean fits 
in well with crop rotations suitable 
for use throughout the South, and 
when handled properly may be used 
as an effective means of building up 
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DEARBORN Trucks 


Weight. 
. 2. Longer Life, 


3. Greater 


oints . 


o 
S. riorit 
| pe ority 
EVERY farmer who can afford a 
team of horses can’t afford to be 
| without a good truck. But it must 
| bea good truck. 

It must be free from mechanical lia- 
bility. It must save time—not waste 
| time. Such a truck is the DEAR- 

BORN MODEL BW 2-TON WORM 
DRIVE TRUCK. 


It goes, when you want to GO—any- 
where andit does not eat whenit is not 
working. It enables more work to be 


done at the time it should be done. It b oe lab 
delivers your farm products to the orn in wages and labor saved. In 


right market at the right time. It ne Pos Fagan a enartst. 
earns its way every day. € will be giad to send suggestions. | 


’ local dealer, or wri rect. 
| Dearborn Trucks ARE sturdy. The en ere 
were built to answer the varied needs 
of the farmer. 


Lower Run- 
ning Cost. 

5. Lower First 

Cost, 











UICK on the road. And strong on 

the pull. Theengine having 500 || 

to 2000 pounds less truck to pull— | 
pulls the 2-ton load easily. I 
—But you must see The Dearborn to | 
know that it is “More Than Just a | 
Truck.” Facts beat WORDS. Com- | 
ison proves every claim we make | 
four judgment is your best guice. | 
See all—try all. Then Decide. 


PAY from PROFITS 
Farmers easily pay for their Dear- 





Dearborn Truck Company 
Dept.P, 2015 So. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago, Illinois 








- ne 
aren ———— 





Dearborn Model BW 














SOY BEANS SOWED BROADCAST FOR 
therefore, with ample experience, 
both as farmer and county agent. 

During the time of his former con- 
nection with the Animal Industry Di- 
vision he was unusually successful in 
the establishment of breeding asso- 
ciations in the Piedmont section of 
For a number of years he 
was Secretary of the State Dairy- 
men’s Association, bringing this or- 
ganization to a high standard among 
which are building the state’s 
livestock industry. 


the state. 


1 
those 


According to Dan T. Gray, Chief of 
the Animal Industry Division, the Ex- 
tension Service is very fortunate in- 
deed in securing the services of this 
worker. No man in the state has the 
cordial coOperation of all the dairy- 
men to the extent that Mr. Arey has, 

available worker In 

the South with the practical experi- 
ence and knowledge of dairy affairs. 
Mr. Arey succeeds Mr. Alvin J. 
Reed, who resigned recently as head 
the Dairy Field Office to engage in 
r creamery business in 


nor is there an 


Oo! 





Utilizing the Soy Bean Crop 
ps THE growing of any leguminous 
unless a goodly amount of it 
finds its way back into the soil, there 
will not result any improvement of 
the producing power of the soil from 


crop 


the growth of leguminous crops. It 
Is feared that in many cases a mis- 
conception is in the minds of farmers 


With reference to this matter. 
Soy beans, one of our most im- 
portant leguminous crops, are being 


hat lied, generally speaking, very in- 
telligently from the standpoint of 
building up the fertility of North 


RT pages 2" : “ 
Carolina soil. From information at 
hand, it would appear that about two- 
thirds of the crop, not including the 


seed, produced in 1918 went back into 
the soil for its improvement. In most 
Cases, it is probable that the seed 
Were harvested before the beans were 
It may be of interest to 








HAY OR 


FOR SOIL IMPROVEMENT 


the productivity of Southern soils. 
Soy beans may be grown in corn and 
tobacco or after sinall grains in al- 


most any rotation. 
On an average a growth of soy 
bean vines will return to the soil 


about 50 pounds of nitrogen, 8 pounds 
of phosphoric acid and 26 1-2 pounds 
of potash for every ton of dry vines 


turned into the soil. These consti- 
tuents at the present time in com- 
mercial fertilizers would cost $31.04. 


Of this amount, about $17.00, or al- 

most 55 per cent, is due to nitrogen 

which the soy crop took from 

the air, if the crop was completely 

inoculated. C. B. WILLIAMS. 
West Raleigh, N. C. ~ 


bean 





Help for Farmers About to Build 
N YOUR Farm Notebook Column 
for September 20, you state that 

many readers are interested in Gov- 
ernment plans for farm buildings. It 
would be a fine thing if more people, 
interested in farm buildings, would 
take advantage of the plan 
offered by the various Government 
and state departments. 


service 


The Agricultural Engineering De- 
partment of the North Carolina State 
College has been organized for the 
purpose of helping with the engineer- 
ing problems of the farm especially 
those relating to farm _ buildings, 
equipment and tractors. As yet we 
are not in a position to offer plans, 
but it may be possible for us to give 
suggestions to those interested and 
aid them in getting information which 
will be of value. 

DEANE G. CARTER, 
Department of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing. 

West Raleigh, N. C. 


SONG OF THE OPTIMIST 


There isn’t a man in the whole wide world 
Who is quite as glad as I am, 

The proudest monarch from Georgius 
To the tinseled throne of Siam-- 

The blood leaps clear through my throbbing 

veins, 

And the bird songs ring in my ears 

Like the wedding bells of the universe, 





Two-ton Worm Drive Track ‘| 


























This is TOM EGLESTON, of Smithville, Texas, and his prize pair of 
Purebred Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs, won through 
The Progressive Farmer Pig Club 


These Pigs—which are excellent examples of the kind of pigs we give 
to our club workers—were furnished by Mr. Alvin Lloyd, Frankston, 


Texas. Mr. Lloyd has a right to be proud of his fine herd. 


Egleston writes :— 

you picture of myself and two grand prize 
pigs. I wouldn’t take fifty dollars apiece for them. Just a 
few hours’ work with a little effort made me the happy 
owner of two fine registered pigs.” 


Master 


“T am sending 


What Tom has done, any boy, girl, man or woman can do, provided 

you make up your mind to and start out with the determination to 

Wishing won’t get you anywhere—but writing for supplies 
WRITE TODAY! 

CLIP COUPON BELOW AND MAIL TODAY. 


win. 
today will. 





Pig Club Department, The Progressive Farmer: — 
Rush me full instructions and supplies. I want to earn a pure- 


bred registered pig. 


Moos k va ous hk Sind + Eh od SHES E ENG eee eer bases 


CL ee RT te eee ee rere 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Dallas, Texas. Memphis, Tenn. Birmingham, Ala. 


Address your nearest office. 














When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an adver- 





And I haven't a place for tears! 


all advertising it carries.” 
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BOSTROM rROvED 





Shipping weight 15! bs. Price $22.50 
Has TELESCOPE with magnifying glasses which 
enable you to see cross on Target quarter of a mile, 
Pays for itself on the first job of 
TERRACING, DITCHING, TILE DRAINING, 
IRRIGATING, etc. 

Best investment any land owner ever made with 
Twenty-Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, Simple ac. 
curate, durable and complete with full instruc. 
tions. Used and endorsed by Agricultural Schools, 
County Demonstration Agents, and farmers from 
Atlantic to Pacific, and you will endorse it too, 
after using it—if not your money back. 

Write for description of Level and TELESCOPE, 
details of money back guarantee ; or better still 
order NOW before the heavy rains set in, 


BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURING CO. 
58 Stonewall Street, ATLANTA, GA. 


FARQUHAR 


Pea and ‘Bean Huller 


Hull Your 
Peas With- 
out a Hitch. 


Steel spikes, thread- 
ed and screwed into 
a solid iron cylinder 











mintmum age. 
Threshes any kind of peas, including Po 
beans. Either belt or hand power. 


ment made day order received. Saaitionsl 
information upon request. 

Price $44 f.o.b. Atlanta. 
WOODRUFF maeIESeY MFG. CO., 


Atlanta, 


t. J, 
™ Georgia. 

















PEERUIESsS 


PEA and BEAN HULLER 


ic hg bush- 
Serer 3500 ets 
het run- 








One cane seed, etc. 
and screen thorough- 
Man ly clean the seed. 








his ad or write for 


-—t.. 
B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS co. 
Dept. © 
BARNESVILLE, GA. 











Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 


“THE FRUIT JAR OF THS FIELD” 
DICKEY SILOS Are Guaranteed. 
Send for Catalog No. 2A 


W. S. DICKEY CLAY 
MFG. CO., 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Macomb, Hil. Kansas City, Me. 


| ORANGES AND GRAPE FRUIT 


I quote Oranges and Grape Fruit—Mail orders by 
express, at $3.50 per crate, f.o.b. here. Ten-crate 
lots or more, at $3.25 per crate. Write or wire. 


W. J. HAWKINS, 
Plant City, 


CLIPS A COW IN 5 MINUTES" 


That’s what the Stewart No. 1 Clipping Machine will 
do—clip the flanks and udders of a cow in five min- 
utes. Do it every three or four weeks and you can 
wipe off the parts in a jiffy before milking . Then 
there is no dirt and filth falling into the milk. This 
machine clips horses also. Machine complete, only 
12.75, at your dealer’s, or send $2 and pay balance 
on arrival. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO., 


Dept. A100, 12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, 
ROSES 


In Complete Assortment 


BEAUTIFUL CATALOG FREE 


CHASE NURSERY CO., Chase, Ala. 


ORDER A HYGIENIC FEATHER BED 




















F leside. j 














Fruit and Shade 
SHRUBS, VINES, 























right from this ad. Don’t wait! Absolutely no risk, 
We have ape deposited with Securities Savings Bank, 
Charlot *., to GUARANTEE SATISFACTION, 
OR MONE ¥ BACK New fe athers, best ticking. 
Bed, 25 hs., $10.20; 30 Ibs., $11.20; 35 ts., $12.45. 
PILLOWS, pair, 5 Ds., ¥ 80; 6 ibs., $2.60. ‘ORDER 
TODAY, or request ca 

Dopt. H, HYGIENIC BED co., Charlotte, N. C. 








SLATE SURFACED ROOFING 


Red or green. 
$2.25 Per Roll of 100 Square Feet. 
RUBENS PAINT & GLASS CO., Richmond, Va. 











Throw Away This Paper 


throw away e@ eopy of The P 

Farmer if you don’t file your paper for future 
reference, then give the gaper to seme farmer, 
farm woman or farm boy. 


— 
Don’t 


Never 




















CROP AND MARKET NEWS 








THE WORLD COTTON CONFER- 
ENCE AT NEW ORLEANS 


Some of the Outstanding Features of 
the Meeting at New Orleans, Octo- 
ber 13-16 


HE World Cotton Conference held 

at New Orleans, October 13-16, was 
attended by practically every inter- 
est connected with all branches of the 
cotton industry. 
Among the large 
number of produc- 
ers attending the 
convention, Texas 
had the largest 
representation. 
Among the papers 
presented to the 
conference that 
were ‘of most di- 
rect interest to 
farmers may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing: 

“The World’s Future Requirements 
for Cotton,” by John A. Todd, of 
England. 

“Stabilization of Price of Cotton,” 
by Theodore H. Prioe, of New York. 

“Necessity of Profitable Prices to 
the Producer,” by J. S. Wannamaker, 
of South Carolina, President of the 
American Cotton Association. 


“The Problem of Country Damage,” 
by E. A. Calvin, of Texas. 

Many other papers of interest and 
value were presented, and will ap- 
pear in the printed proceedings. 

Among the industrial groups, the 
spinners apparently had by far the 
largest representation. In this group 
many foreign countries were rep- 
resented, but English and American 
spinners were both much more num- 
erous than those from other coun- 
tries. 





PROF. DUGGAR 


The conference was divided into 
eleven groups, which met separately, 
and the affirmative vote of each was 
required to make any resolution the 
action of the convention. This neces- 
sity of unanimity as between the sev- 
eral groups and some misunderstand- 
ing as to the authority of any group 
to suggest amendments to resolu- 
tions offered by other groups came 
near, in the crowded hours of the 
closing day, causing the rejection of 
resolutions favored by all, or nearly 
all, of the groups. Final action on res- 
olutions coming from the gr wers’ 
group resulted in the endorsement by 
the entire conference of the follow- 
ing policies, among others: 

1. The wisdom of diversification of 
crops. 


2. Better warehousing systems and 
protection of cotton bales against all 
forms of the so-called country dam- 
age, which at present prices is esti- 
mated as involving a reduction in 
value of $10 to $20 per bale. 

Among the recommendations of the 
producers’ group disapproved by at 
least one of the other groups were 
the following: 


1. That compression at the gin be 
substituted, so far as practicable, for 
the present system of compressing. 
(This was approved by most of the 
groups.) 

2. Condemnation of gambling in 
cotton, disapproved by the bankers’ 
section, lest this term be considered 
as including all forms of dealing in 
cotton futures, as well as the purely 
speculative element in such transac- 
tion. 

3. The condemnation of the practice 
of selling of cotton on call by far- 
mers, a defeat due to a misapprehen- 
sion until too late as to what was 
meant by these words in the pro- 
ducers’ resolutions. 


The real work of the convention 
was done in committees, and these la- 
bored long and faithfully, with re- 





sults that promise to be of more val- 


ue than would be indicated by any 
partial or even complete report of the 
proceedings. 

Of special interest among these 
were the deliberations of a joint com- 
mittee of 20 producers and of 20 for- 
eign and American spinners. In the 
discussions of this committee, the 
producers made clear, and apparent- 
ly effectively impressed on the spin- 
ners, the need for a continued high 
price of cotton as the only means of 
insuring increased production which 
the spinners claimed to be necessary, 
a price covering cost plus a fair 
profit being essential to raising the 
standard of wages and living condi- 
tions among those who labor in the 
cotton fields. 

In the same committee the spinners 
stated that from their standpoint 
there is less objection to high price 
of cotton than to fluctuations in price 
that enable competing spinners to se- 
cure their supplies of cotton at lower 
prices. In other words, uniformity 
and stabilization of prices, so far as 
practicable, are more important to 
them than low price of cotton. In 
none of the discussions before the 
convention heard by the writer was 
there offered any definite hope: of 
stabilizing prices. 

One of the most important lines of 
information that was brought out by 
the foreign spinners was the large 
proportion of English spindles that 
require a length of fiber longer than 
that produced on the average up- 
land in the South. 


The World Cotton Conference will 
meet again in 1921. The American 
secretary of the conference, from 
whom information regarding the pub- 


lication of the proceedings may be 
had, is Rufus R. Wilson, Boston, 
Mass. J. F. DUGGAR. 





South Carolina Tobacco Sales 


EARLY 12,000,000 pounds of to- 

bacco, grown in the Pee Dee sec- 
tion of the state, were sold by pro- 
ducers during the month of Septem- 
ber. The average price paid was 18.51 
cents. The total volume sold from 
producers was 11,823,768 pounds, 
which brought $2,189,105.19, 

The sales for the corresponding 
month of last year were 3,667,026 
pounds, for which an average price 
of 17.90 cents a pound was paid, thus 
bringing in a revenue of only $657,- 
720.58. The September sales in 1914 
and 1915 were in excess of the 
month’s volume this year, but the 
price in 1914 was only 881 and in the 
following year only 7.09. 


The following is the bulk sold last 








month by growers in the different 
markets and the amount received. 
Pounds Amount 
Sold Paid 
rer errr 82,014 $ 12,408.72 
SEL oc ubkdabaeeaeha 638,060 93,677.91 
ee ae 2,277,533 422,110.89 
EE sccdcchadadestas 355,784 55,495.49 
ee SEED EE 444,975 76,068.83 
BOOMS WOG  cecccccscces 126,521 20,037.11 
Johnsonville .........4.. 369,757 61,426.16 
NE. avis wees deers 853,812 175,716.39 
Me vcaconssensee 1,623,736 345,117.91 
DS Sedsuetsvncensisae 23, 58,896.65 
EMGIEP 5 cuscdcccivetsascces 50,817 3,796.03 
DE. a sN Cah WenGs sees es 308,528 70,143.04 
Manning .. 186,438 »240.27 
Marion 298,971 46,738.34 
Mullins 776,485 292,133.67 
Nichols 170,918 32,928.99 
Pamlico 245,536 41,809.04 
Timmonsville .......... 1,734,919 356, 359.75 
Mh: siteeuhbuneadeed 11,823,768 $2,189,105. 19 


The following comparison of sales 
and prices for September tobacco the 
last ten years was compiled by the 
Department of Agriculture: 





Year Pounds Average 
Sold Price 
7,419,848 $ 9.37 
4,978,763 12.61 
3,064,697 11.40 
5,359,593 13.23 
BN ds5.¥avedseas eucacusiees 19,552,988 8.81 
Tae 12,914,004 7.09 
SP dpdheensbseescens 6a0u0 438,017 14.18 
errr 732,143 21.23 
ee RE RE em 3,667,026 17.90 
Ee? SAsaN ces hw ones ses biwee 11,823,768 18.51 

















For Roofs, Barns, Silos and all 
buildings out in_the open coun- 
try, use a pain made by a fac- 
tory which knows how to make 
paint that lasts long and looks 
well under the severest condi- 


tions. 


AD-EL-ITE 
Roof and Barn Paint 


is made for rough exposure, re- 
sists rust, weather and year. 
Will not crack, peel, blister nor 
chalk off. Best, long lasting oils 
and pigments. Four handsome 
colors. Spreads easily and goes 
far. Have fine looking, well pro- 
tected buildings and Save Mon- 
ey. Write and tell us what you 
want to paint and we will send 
color card. Lowest prices and 
full instructions how to use. 


ADAMS & ELTING CO., 


Atlanta Branch, 


316 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Saws at 4c a Cord 


Does the Work of 10 Men. 


This one-man cross-cut saw 
outfit run by gasoline en- 
gine cuts 15 to 35 cords of 
wood a day. One man or 
eboy can handle it. Easy 

: a. to coeeeee easy to 
S> move. ngine can 
Pm - be used 

































ing. 
PHILLIPS %'an DRAG SAW 
Fast money-maker and big labor 
ver. Works anywhere in any weath- 
. Write for description Aw § money-saving offer. 


“THE PHILLIPS DRAG SAW & MFG. CO. 


702 Kemper Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
















FLOWERING SHRUBS 
Need Very Little Attention 


You will never find anything which will 
jow- 


beautify your home grounds so much as 
ering shrubs. After you have given them @ 
start, there is no more trouble and nothing 
more to do, except occasional pruning and 
hoeing, yet their pretty blooms come every year 

Our Catalog gives the varieties and their 
blooming periods—you can order from it easily. 

Send for a copy today—or better still, this 
very minute. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., 


Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 


HIP.SAB. 








HIGHEST PRICES PAID 
No commissions to pay. South's oldest 


and largest fur, hide and woo! house, 
= 62 yrs. in Louisville. Write today for 
ey our free price list and shipping tags. 


M. 1. SABEL & SONS, lac. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 








IN ANY POSITION 
ON ANY GROUND 
4in. to 5 ft. | 


is Man Sawin 8 eins Beats 2 Crose-cut saw 
cords dally ie the usual average for one man 


{ ANY WOOD 







. “ weighs 
only 45 
Ibs. 







saws faster, runseasier end will 
Adjusted in a minute to suit a 
Ask for catalog No. 


Our 1920 Model Machine 
last longer than ever. 
12-year-old boy or strongest man. 
M63 andlow price. First order oa agency. i 
Folding Sawing Mach. Co., 161 W. Harrison St., Chicaso, 





When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliabilit9 | 





ef all advertising it carries.”’ 












Saturday, November 1, 1919] 


Spring Cabbage Prices Promise to 
Be Good 


HE cabbage crop of the North, ac- 

cording to government reports, is 
considerably shorter than that of last 
year. Both the acreage and the yield 
are said to be short, and this would 
indicate that this winter would be a 
fine time for the Southern growers to 
plant rather heavily to this crop. The 
indications are that the cabbage put 
on storage from the Northern crops 
will be considerably less than that of 
last year. Every person in the habit 
of growing cabbage in the South for 
marketing purposes will do well to 
consider the matter, and plant a little 
more heavily to this crop this winter 
than usual. 

It will not pay to go wild and try 
to plant the earth in cabbage, because 
it is the fellow who plunges in this 
way that goes broke in the business. 
From the information that we are 
able to get, we are led to believe that 
cabbage growers in the South could 
very well afford to increase the acre- 
age from 10 to 15, or possibly 20 to 
25 per cent above normal, 


In order to cash in on this propo- 


sition in the biggest way possible, 
don’t try to plant the earth in cab- 
bage, but prepare the ground well, 


fertilize heavily, and cultivate rapidly. 
In other words, try to produce the 
maximum crop by giving the best pos- 
1 conditions for the crop. 


sible soil 


that the cabbage is 
grown entirely for its leaf system, and 
that the fertilizer most needed is ni- 
trogen. ‘Therefore, in fertilizing for 
this crop, the fertilizer that 


very rich in this material. Then when 


Keep in mind 


use is 


the cabbage begin to grow, and begin 
to show signs of heading in late win- 
ter or early spring, give a good side 


application « 
nitrate of soda, and push them a 
just as fré pidly Fertilize 
heavily, and give 1,000 to 1,500 pounds 
of fertilizer, rich in ammonia, before 
setting. Put:+this amount in the drill, 
and as said above, give one or two 
applications of 100 or 150 pounds per 
acre of sulphate of ammonia or ni- 
trate Of soda in early spring when 
cabbage begin to grow well and show 
signs of heading. 


f sulphate of ammonia, or 
ong 








as possible. 


It is not advisable, as a rule, to set 
very early in the winter, because if 
the plant should start to growing dur- 
ing a warm spell in early winter, and 
then become suddenly checked by a 
real cold spell, the result will be that 
many of the plants will go to seed. 
If the plants are set in October or 
early November, there is danger of 
their to seed. January and 
February are probably the best two 
months for setting here in the South. 


going 


In deciding on this cabbage propo- 
Silion, it is well to select the varieties 


with care The four leading varieties 


for the South are the Early Jersey 
M ikefield, the Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession and Flat Dutch. The first 


wo are the earliest and have sharp- 
pointed heads, and the last two are 
slightly later and have flat heads. The 
Early Jersey Wakefield is very early 


and produces a comparatively small 
head The Charleston Wakefield is 
Irom ten days to two weeks later and 


produces a sharp head, but a little 
larger than the Early Jersey. The 
Succession is the earliest of the flat 
head varieties and follows the 


Char! ston Wakefield. The Flat Dutch 
iS one of the latest varieties, and is 
a heavy yielder. 

L. A NIVEN. 


Virginia Tobacco Markets 
0: ALL 





the 


overstocked tobacco markets 





Sol irginia, Danville is most crowded with 
lag Some of the larger companies are 
~ toad to buy, thus giving their plants a 
ieee to catch up. This is the heaviest 
_ md -— ord for Danville, and it continues 
“aly ~ of all cautions to bring in less weed 
ol ow. Some farmers have to spend 


‘€ or four days in town before they 
) y can 
Unload their product at the warehouses. 





Richmond was called on last week to buy 
more bright tobacco, several farmers within 
the adjoining territory having grown con- 
siderable bright leaf. Richmond was ready 
with an average price of 60 cents, some 
reaching $1 a pound. There were 110,000 
pounds of sun-dried offered, and this soid 
from 12 to 42 cents, the average, includmg 
some left-over primings, being about 20 
cents. A Chesterfield County planter turn- 
ished 1,200 pounds of bright leaf, receiving 
$600 therefor. A Charles City County plenter 
brought a load, part of which reachce % 
cents a pound. R. K. Cole, A E. and }) *& 
Jones, of Hanover brought over 3,000 pounds 
bright tobacco and secured an average pric 
of 66 1-3 cents. 

Petersburg market is very active, brights 
average 50 cents, while some reached $: 20. 

Lynchburg handled 183,000 pounds of toth 


dark and _ bright. The dark reachex 33 
cents, while bright mounted as higk 
$1.10. 

Danville received five million pounds % 
could only sell four-fifths of it a av 
average of 52 cents. No weakening in price 

Kenbridge handled 300,000 pounds a: ' 
cents, while some farmers secured an ave? 
age of 85 cents. 

South Hill received 746,000 pounds am 
gave an average return of 54 cents. tf “ice! 
firm. 


Rocky Mount, 1,200,000 pounds at 5634ccn% . 
Greenville, 1,810,000 pounds at 594% cent 





North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for ferm products fi the 
markets of North Carolina, and jobbing prices "| the ( 
leading markets of the United States for the we end. 




















ing Saturday, October 18, as reported to the D isie 
of Markets, Wm. R. Camp, Chief. 

— 

| | 1 « 

: : 
g| 2 a4 az 
TOWN m@/-a aa - 
Es | Ps 7$ 

Om Da Pa a 
Asheville ..... $2.00 $2.40 $1 26 
Charlotte 2.00 oo} .. = 
Durham 1.75 85) . : 5 
Fayetteville 1.75 87) 3.00) 2.50 ae 
Gastonia éeeel _" . 1 Be 
Goldsboro | BOO .cccl beae 3 2 
Greensboro ..| 2.00) 2.25) 1.00) 2.50) 2.50] 2 ig 
Hamlet 7 2.00 0, 1.00; . 2.25 50 
Lumberton 1.75 . : ! %% 
Raleigh .......| 1.88) 2.40 $8} 2.50] 2.25 ys 
§ ind Neck . ‘ 1.00 0} 3.00) 2 of 

a+ SE EE Re. ~ 
Peanut Scotland Neck Virginia peanuts, I)... 


Spanish peanuts, 74c Ib 


PRICES OF BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESE, 
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Asheville 13¢e 
Charlotte 10 
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Fayetteville 47 
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Goldsboro ie 
Greensboro isc 
Hamlet . 10c 
Lumberton pak 100 
Raleigh ......| 50¢ | 65e | 60« 50¢ 
Scotland Neck | 45c | 65ce | 50« Bhe 








PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED AND COTTON- 
SEED MEAL 
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Fayetteville 1.35 
Goldsboro 1.10 
Hamlet ......seeeeeeees Seite | 1.00 | / 
Lumberton 33%ec * 1 eee 
Raleigh «©.....ccccccesees aw J 1.10 | weeeeece 
Scotland Neck ......... D see ten ad 1.05 | 65.00_ 





The spot and future market advanced, about a cent 
per pound during the week. This is due to an increased 
demand and bullish weather conditions. 

There is quite a bit of selling at these prices, how- 
ever some are holding for higher prices which they feel 
are sure to come. Additional discussion on the crop 
outlook has caused a demand to be made upon Con 
gress to have the Agricultural Bureau issue another 
crop report on Noy. 2, to cover the great deterioration, 


which has occurred since the previous report of Oct. 2. 
























Corn—Chicago, Ill.: No. 3 white, $1.36@1.37 (de- 
livered in Raleigh, $1.59@1.60); No. 3 yellow, $1.38@ 
1.41% (delivered in Raleigh, $1.61@1.64%4) 

White Potatoes—Per 100 tbs., Sacked U. S. Grade 
No. 1: Boston, $2.10@2.25; Chicago, $2@2.35; Cleve 
land, $3.40@3.60 (150-%. sacks); New Orleans, $ 
@3; New York, $3@8.50 (150-™. sacks); Ph > 
phia, $3.25@4.15 (150-M. sacks); Pittsburch, $3.65@ 
4; (150-tb sacks); Washington, $4@4.75 (150-b 
sacks) Direct to dealers 

Cheese—No. 1 Fresh American (wholesale prices) 
Single Daisies: New York, 31@31%c; Chicago, 29%@ 
30%c, (square prints) 31@32%c; Philadelphia, 31@ 
32%4c; Boston, 31% @32%e. 

Eegs—New York: fresh gathesed, extras, 60@68c; 
extra firsts, 63@66c; firsts, 60@63c Chicago: firsts, 
56@59ec; ordinary firsts, 50@52c¢ 

BUTTER 
Score 93 | 91 90 
New York | 68e 65 %e 63ce | 
Chicago | 64%c} 62%e 58%c A3c 50. 
Philadelphia | 68¢ } 64c | 6Gle 56 Mee 5c 
er Ferre 63e_| 6le 58¢ Ac 

Hogs—Taltimore, Md., Oct. 13: heavy hogs, 200-275 
Ihs., $16@16.05; medium hogs, 160-200 Ibs., $16@ 
16.05: light hogs, 180-140 Ibs., $15@15.25; light pigs, 
50-90 Ibs., $13@14.75; soft and oily hogs, $14 Rich 
mond, Va., Oct. 13: hogs lower; good corn hogs, 150 
Ibs. and up, $15.75; 125-140 Ihs., $15@15.50; 100-125 
Ihs., $14.50@15; soft hogs, 2c to 3c off. 

Sheep and Lamhs—Baltimore, Md., Oct. 13: market 
very dull and prices considerably lower; spring lambs 


tons, $14@14.75; light lambs, $8@10, butchers’ sheep, 
$8@8.50 Philadelphia, Oct. 14: prices steady on 
sheep, lower on lambs; choice lambs, $15@15.25; fair 
to good, $13@14; culls and common,,. $10@12; fat 
wethers, $11@11.50; fat ewes, $7.50@8; common sheep, 
$5.50@6. 





SPEAKING OF DESTINATIONS 


My dear,” said hubby after a long, hot ar- 
gument, “you should never say such things. 
If I should be taken away suddenly, what 
would become of you?” 

“I should stay right here,” retorted the 
wife. “The question is, what would become 


t 
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PIANOS AND ORGANS 


Why not order now the Piano or Organ needed to make 
the home complete. It will be mighty welcome these coo) 
fall nights. You can enjoy its sweet music while paying a 
little each month. Our instruments are strictly high-grade 
im musical quality and durability; they will stand in ture 
in our Southern climate. Our direct catalog prices are far 
lower than agents ask for instruments of equal grade. 
30 days free trial allowed. Our catalog shows Pianos, Or- 
gans, Phonographs, Violins, etc. Write for free copy. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., Richmond, Virginia 


The Boss Corn Meal Mill 


A strictly high-grade guaranteed: mill for making 
high-grade table meal. For descriptive circular 
and price list address: 


DAVIS FOUNDRY AND MACHINE WORKS, 


Rome, Georgia. 


SPOTLESS SEWING MACHINES, 


We can save you from one-third to one-half on any sewing-machine bought from us, 

\ jue to our small-profit direct selling plan Spotiess Sewing Machines have quick 
idjusting tension, self-threading shuttle; automatic bobbin winder and other modern 
mprovements; they are equal in every way to machines sold at about double our prices 

} hrough agents. Guaranteed 20 years and will last a lifetime Easy terms and 30-day free 
Don't think of buying without getting our new catalog with low prices on supplies 


rial. 
farm and shop 
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or home, 


THE SPOTLESS CO. “The South's Mall Order House” RICHMOND, VA. 


ranch Stores at Rocky Mount, N. C., Wilson, N. C., and Goldsboro, N. C. Send mail orders to Richmond, Va 























THE. TRE-WEERLY CONSTITUTION 
GERMANY PREPARES FOR MIGHTY BLO 








If your order 











reaches us this | §4CCOUNT BOOK 
month (Novem- 
ber) this Account 
Book witil be 
sent you free. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


52 Big Issues 
Tri-Weekly Constitution 
Tuesday, Thursday & Saturday 
Both One Year for 


$2.15 
A BARGAIN OFFER 


The Progressive Farmer is published every Saturday in the year, and 
is now, and has been for sometime, the standard farm weekly of the 
South, and has a place in every Southern home. 


Ton Gao Not Cat Along, Withoot The Trex 





n, 
Set 

















The Tri-Weekly Constitution is published Tuesday,” Thursday and 
Saturday, and as it is the enly tri-weekly newspaper published in the 
South with a National circulation, if you read a newspaper, it should 
be the Tri-Weekly Constitution. 


The Farmer’s Account Book, published by the Editors of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, is a valuable book and is not only needed but very 
useful to every farmer, and will be sent free if your order is sent 
promptly, 


ACT TODAY 
The Progressive Farmer: — 
Gentlemen:—I enclose herewith $2.15, for which please send me 
one year, The Progressive Farmer and Tri-Weekly Constitution, also 


a free copy of Farmers’ Account Book, 











WE PAY FOR ALL ARTICLES WE PRINT 





articles for publication from our Progressive Farmer 

subscribers, and pay for as many such letters as we can find space for. 

But we are forced to condense articles in most cases, and we aso hold 
letters for publication until they are most timely. For example, if a maz writes 
in October about spraying fruit, or in August about fertilizing corn, his article 
is saved until it is most seasonable. Or a@ really excellent article may be omit- 
ted from publication entirely because of other pressing matter on hand, or be- 
cause the subject of the article has already been as fully covered as our space 
will permit. 

In any case subscribers should write briefly and to the point, and not expect 
immediate publication, And kindly remember that the fact that we pay for all 
a we print entitles us to select the most timely and striking of those 
we receive, 


EB HEARTILY solicit 
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BUY DIRECT AND SAVE THE 
RETAILER’S PROFIT 


A standard, easy running machine, with every known 
improvement and attachment, guaranteed for ten years, 


PRICE $32.75, f.o.b. Factory. 
Cash with the order, 
A Postal Will Bring Full Description. 


National Sewing Machine Agency, 


P. 0. Box 43, Fountain Inn, S. C. 


GET MORE EGGS; 
SAVE FEED 


Egg prices are high and going sky- 
high—higher than ever before. Those 
who know how and what to feed to 
get the most eggs all winter and 
spring will reap big profits. Improper 
feeding methods will result in fewer 
eggs, wasted feed.—loss and disap- 
pointment. Prof. T. E. Quisenberry, 
Director-in-Chief of the great Amer- 
ican Eee Laying Contest, and official- 
ly recognized as one of the world’s 
greatest pouliry authorities, has just 
completed a 16-page bulletin on “How 
to Get More Eggs and Save Feed.” 
He will mail this bulletin to readers 
of The Progressive Farmer who will 
write him without delay. Send no 
money. Over a thousand hens under 
Quisenberry’s direction laid from 200 
to 304 eggs cach per year. He just 
finished making a profit of $6.15 per 
hen in nine months on commercial 
eggs from one large flock. Write him 
today for his free bulletin, addressing 
care of American Poultry School, 
Dept. 432, Kansas City, Mo. 

















EGGS POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and Poultry 


in the South. 
WHAT HAVE YOU TO SHIP? 
The highest market price guaranteed with quick 
re 








eturns. Give us @ trial. 
Refecenees, First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants. RICHMOND, VA. 

















Turkeys— For Sale —Cockerels 


Bourbon Red Turkeys, bred from 100-egg hen and 
White Holland, bred from 50-ezg hen. Ancona Cock- 
erels, bred from 300-egg hen. At Bargain Prices. 


Write me. E. W. JONES, Woodlawn, Va. 


WHERE TO BUY FARM. LANDS 


We do not extend our general advertising guarantee 
to land advertisements, because every purchaser should 
see land before buying. 


ener 


Beautiful Florida Fruit 
Farm, Only $2,250. 


Mile to thriving city of 5,000, high schoo], packing 
houses, railroad, ete. Good wire-fenced 11. acres, 
adapted heavy production all crops in this fertile sec- 











tion; fruit includes oranges, peaches, plums, grapes, 
guavas, etc. Bungalow home, built 1915, roses, shrub- 
bery, in shaded lawn; barn, poultry houses. Owner 


with other property wants quick sale, hence low price 
$2,250, terms. Details pace 62 Strout’s Fall Catalog, 
100 pages farm bargains, 23 States; covy free. STROUT 
FARM AGENCY, 1210 BE Heard Pildg., Jacksonville, 
Florida. 


hB214 ACRES— 

GOOD HOUSE — BEAUTIFUL GROVE— 

We have for sale at Attractive Farm of 82% acres; 
good heuse in a beautiful grove; all necessary out- 
buildings; fine pasture; fruit; tenant house; near 
Junior Hirh School, churches, stores, railroad 
station, and on macadam road, less than 7 miles 
from the center of Charlotte, N. CC. Price $125 


per acre. 
McCLUNG REALTY CO., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


TUSCAWILLA HOTEL For Sale 


This Beautiful Hotel, at Bullochville, Meriwether 
County, Georgia, within a short distance from both 
the Southern railroad and ° and within 
half mile of the Warm Springs bathing pool. ‘ine 




















patronage twelve months in the year. Three-story 
brick building, pressed brick finish. Wide veranda 
second andl third stories; 50 rooms in all; hot and 
cold running water; electric lights. Drug store, barber 
shop and dining room on first floor, Bargain for 
quick sale. Write 


JOHN T. FLETCHER, COLUMBUS, GEORGIA. 


—FARM FOR SALE— 


with all conveniences; 
Large Barns, Scales, Dipping 
Vat. “need with hog wire; fine water; half 
mile to railroad station from residence. Good strong 
land; sma!l young peach orchard; 100 fine graded cat- 
tle, fine herd, registered Duroc hogs. 3% miles from 
nearest market. Price $27,000. Improvements without 
tenant houces worth $10,000 Cattle, hogs and mules 











can be bourht at market price. Residence directly on 
highway. $15,000 cash, balance on easy terms. Write 
John T. Fletcher, Columbus, Georgia, if interested. 

When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 


writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 





Farm Suggestions for November 


By T. B. PARKER 











T SHOULD be the desire of every 
thoughtful and ambitious farmer 
to make a comfortable living for 


himself and family, to educate his 
children and lay by enough for a 
comfortable, living 
against the days 


of affliction or old 
age. To do this in 
these days of com- 
petition requires 
forethought and 
good farm manage- 
ment. Good farm 
management covers 
a multitude of 
things, and may 
well be considered the bed rock on 
which profitable agriculture may be 
built. 

Winter Cover Crops.—At a recent 
“Fertilizer Salesmen and Sales Man- 





?. B. PARKER 


agers’ Short Course” held at the 
North Carolina A. and E. College, 
primarily for fertilizer people, the 


subjects emphasized other than com- 
mercial fertilizers, by the greatest 
number of speakers, were the im- 
portance of humus, and more humus, 
in our Southern soils. 

The reasons for this have been 
mentioned so often in the columns of 
The Progressive Farmer that I shall 
not enter into a discussion of these 
at this time, but simply mention the 
fact that humus is essential to profit- 
able crop production, therefore win- 
ter cover crops are again in ofder,. 


The writer recently passed through 
several states in the Corn Belt where 
diversification and rotation of crops 
are observed more than in some 
parts of the South, and where clover 
is largely used as one of the crops 
for soil improvement. He also went 
from that section into the Piedmont 
cotton section of the South, where 
gullies and “gall’ spots were be 
seen on every side, due largel®to a 
lack of providing cover crops to sup- 
ply those soils with a proper amount 
of humus, growing cotton crops, in 
many instances, that will not pay the 
cost of production, even if the cot- 
ton were to sell at 50 cents a pound. 
These conditions should not exist. 
Let each reader of The Progressive 
Farmer now declare war against 
poor land, and use the best known 
tactics to conquer it. 


It is now too late, in the northern 
Cotton Belt, to sow crimson clover 
seed, and possibly too late to sow 
hairy vetch in that belt. But it is not 
too late to sow rye or even wheat 
for a cover crop or for grain. In 
fact, this is the right time to sow 
wheat in most of The Progressive 
Farmer territory. Directions for pre- 
paring the land were given in last 
month’s Farm Suggestions. Sow 
from four to six pecks per acre, ac- 
cording to land and variety of wheat, 
to be followed with some summer le- 
gume to be plowed under. Or, better 
still, where red clover grows well, 
|sow red clover in the wheat in Feb- 
|ruary and let it remain on the land 
two summers. To insure. success 
with the clover, it will be advisable 
to sow from 1,000 pounds to two tons 
per acre of finely ground limestone, 


or its equivalent in ,slaxed burned 
lime, preferably this fall at wheat- 
sowing time. 

Cotton fields, corn fields, stubble 


land, every available acre, should be 
in some cover crop for soil improve- 
ment. In cotton fields, sow immed- 
iately after the pickers and cultivate 








in. Corn fields can be sowed before 
the corn is gathered. Seed heavily,— 
| from one and a half to two bushels 
of either rye or wheat per acre. This 
is for turning under early next spring. 
| Picking and Ginning Cotton.—The 
| weather has been so exceptionally 
fine in our eastern territory that in 


most localities cotton picking has 
kept up with the opening. That is 
well for in the western Cotton Belt 


rains have been heavy and there will 
necessarily be a great deal of dam- 
aged or low-grade cotton. 

At the recent World’s Cotton Con- 
vention, held in the city of New Or- 
leans, emphasis was placed on this 
fact. It was further stated that good 
cotton, middling and better, would 
sell at. good premiums over the low 
grades. Many speakers at that con- 
vention also emphasized the bene- 
fits of storing seed cotton for several 
weeks before ginning for the reasons 
that the seed will gin cleaner, there- 
by giving a larger per cent. of lint, 
and also of better grade, as the stor- 
ing of the seed cotton will permit evap- 
oration of moisture and prevent gin- 
cut cotton. These things are worth 
considering. The better the grade 
and staple the better the price, and 
that is what all of us want—the 
highest price. 


Keep right up with the picking and 
store seed cotton until it is well 
dried out before having it ginned. 
As soon as ginned, put it under cover 
sO no rain can fall on it. Have the 
bales a foot or more above the 
ground, so they will not absorb mois- 
ture. In this way cotton can be kept 
indefinitely without deterioration. 
There are well authenticated records 
where cotton has been stored for a 
number of years without any loss 
whatever in grade. 


Corn and Pea Crops.—The gather- 
ing of corn will need attention this 
month. The longer it remains in the 
field after sufficiently cured the 
greater the loss from weevils, rodents 
and other depredators. Corn at $2 a 
bushel is worth too much to allow it 
to waste. 

If field peas, soy beans or sweet 
potatoes are yet unharvested, im- 
mediate attention should be given to 
them. The price of all these will in 
all probability be high next spring. 


Repair the House.—The repairing 
of houses of every description will 
be in order. Chimneys slould be 
looked after and any defects of flues 
or other places should be remedied. 
A great many fires occur from ne- 
glecting the chimneys. At the pres- 
ent high prices of everything; houses: 
cost too much to permit them to 
burn for lack of attention. 


Leaks in the roofs of barns, stock 
houses, tool houses, etc., should be 
repaired before real winter weather 


“ 


sets in. “A stitch in time saves nine” 
is especially applicable to leaky 
roofs. 


How about painting the dwelling 
or other houses now? Paint im- 
proves the loos and preserves the 
building from decay. Money spent 
in paint well applied pays big divi- 
dends. If possible, give it a trial this 
winter. Fixing up the house by re- 
pairing the roof and chimneys, put- 
ting glass in the windows, giving it 
a coat of paint, and giving the wife 
or mother a few flowers to plant in 
the “front yard” may keep you a 
good tenant. Good tenants are 
scarce, and when you have one show 
him your appreciation by fixing 
things up for him. 


Garden and Orchard Jobs.—There 


are many things about the garden 
that will need to be looked after, 
such as spreading manure, turning 
down cabbage and collards before 
severe freezing weather, planting 
Potato or Multiplier onion sets if 
not already set out, setting. straw- 


berry beds, setting asparagus roots, 
sowing lettuce in cold frames, etc. A 
good garden should be our first aim 
in providing for improved home com- 
forts on the farm. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


DID YOU EVER HAVE 
ENOUGH SOCKS? 


Having sold our mill to be used as an automo- 
vile factory, we have on hand several thousand 
jozen MEN’S SOCKS and MISSES’ STOCKINGS 
which must be moved at once. By ordering your 
hosiery direct from our mill you make the profit 
that the wholesale and retail merchants charge you 








The men’s sizes are 10, 10% and 11, in the 
following colors: Navy Blue, Brown, Tan, White, 
Lavender and Grey. The prices on the kind thet 


usually retail at twenty-five to thirty cents a pair 
is $1.37 per dozen; on the kind that retail at 
thirty to forty cents a pair is $1.67 per dozen 
We also have a few silver gray, fibre dyed, heavy 
army style at $2.15 per dozen. We have a few 
misses’ (islack and White only) sizes 7%, 8 8% 
and 9 at $1.87 per dozen. " 

Goods are packed one dozen pair to the box of 
one size and one color and at these prices we can 
not make smaller assortments 

These goods are delivered to you free by parce} 
post, and we guarantee satisfaction. If for any 
reason you are not Pleased you may return to us 
after one week and check will be sent you in re 
fund, Should you buy a few more than you need 
it will be no trouble to sell them. 

Ask your banker about us. 
will guarantee us. 


LATHAM MILLS, INC. 
J. E, LATHAM, President, 


Greensboro, Norh Carolina. 


This newspaper 














When at leisure why not get that 
WATER TANK you have been think- 
ing about so long? 





Your Silo should be paint- 


ed. We have the best wood 
preserver in the United 
States. 


Get our prices on Galvan- 
ized Iron Silo Roofs and 
Cockrum’s Patent Détachable 
Feed Chute. 

We also have a very few 
Whirlwind Ensilage 
and Tenneseee Stave Silos eat 
low prices; better get then 
before prices advair 


KNOXVILLE LUMBER & MFG. CO, 
212 Hume St.: Knoxville, Tenn. 


NEW SOUT 


Turn corn into coin with this up-to-date 
mifl, Grind your own meal and make 
money grinding for neighbors. Most 
successful mill on the market. Write 
for prices and particulars, 


American Corn Mill Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Huck 
Runs Away 


It was such a nuisance 
to have to put ona collar 
for Sunday and black his 
boots and wash his face 
every single day, to say 
nothing of his ears. Huc- 
kleberry Finn had had 
just about all he could 
stand—so he had to run 
away. 

Huckleberry Finn is the boy 
whose trials and joys and sor- 
rows you will laugh and some- 
times near cry over as you 
read Mark Twain’s great story 
—“Huckleberry Finn”, which 
starts as a serial in the Novem- 
ber 15th issue of The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 


Only two weeks to wait be- 
fore this wonderful story 
starts. 


Cuttor 
org 
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Busy 
Biddies 


Millions of hens are 
now busy laying eggs, 
yet millions of hungry 
people wish there were 
more eggs. 

Thousands of people are looking for pure- 
bred stock and eggs with which to start 4 
flock at home. 

The best way—the cheapest way—to sell 
your surplus—is through advertising in 


The Progressive Farmer | 




















When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 


writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which gparantees the reliability 


Neither should! of al) advertising it carries.” 
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“the orchard be negelcted. A letter 
of inquiry to your state horticultur- 
jst will bring to you a reply as to the 
varieties of fruit trees best suited to 
your locality, together with informa- 
tion as to setting and caring for an 
orchard. If you live in the pecan 
belt, include a few pecan trees in 
your list, but let your state horticul- 
turist name the varieties for you, and 
where to get them. 

Grapes? Why, yes, every one likes 
grapes, both bunch and muscadines. 
They can be had in succession from 
July until November. Put out a few 
vines of the bunch grapes and a few 
Scuppernongs, Thomas, James, Flow- 
ers, or other good ones of that type. 
All these things will add to the pleas- 

‘ures of country life. 
Strikes for Farmers.—Great changes 


have recently taken place in this fair 


country of ours. The peaceful times 
of yore seem to have taken flight and 
strikes of every description having 
taken their place. The most popular 
strikes seem to be for higher wages 
and shorter hours of work. A spirit 
of unrest and*dissatisfaction is to be 
found everywhere. Therefore, I sug- 
gest that the farmers too strike. 

In the very beginning of the strike, 
make a pronouncement against poor 
land and poor methods of: farming. 
Strike for more productive farms, for 
better and more diversified crops, for 
better homes and better living con- 
ditions, for better farm products 
and equitable prices, for better 
schools and better paid school teach- 
ers, for better roads, better churches 
and better paid pastors, for a higher 
type of citizenship and a better un- 
derstanding between our fellow men. 
This strike faithfully carried out will 
win out and receive the approval of 
right thinking people and the strik- 
ers will be the winners. 


The Cotton Market Situation 

HE market has ruled very strong, 

afid prices have attained new high 
records. In Savannah good middling 
sold up to 37 1-2 cents, which com- 
pares with 36 1-4 cents the previous 
high point, reached early in Septem- 
ber, 1918. The strength has been due 
to very unfavorable weather and crop 
reports and the extremely urgent de- 
mand for spots. No doubt the latter 
has been a consequence of the former; 
the accumulating evidences of a de- 
ficient production operating to stim- 
ulate buyers into taking cotton while 
the supply is there to be taken. All 
over the South, the buying of spot 
cotton has been on an enormous 
scale. 





Nevertheless, the demand is still 
very seriously restrained by two ad- 
verse factors of great importance. 
hese are the continued depression 
in foreign exchange and the unfor- 
tunate attitude adopted by organized 
labor. Both of these influences are 
heavily against the market, and but 
for them there is no doubt but that 
gn would already be higher. On 

® last day of October the Bureau 
oh a supplementary crop report, 


with a revised estimate of the pro- 
duction, 


Our expectations that prices would 
return to the former high levels have 
been realized. As shown above, this 
has taken Place in spite of consid- 
erable opposition coming from labor 
unrest and demoralization in inter- 
national! credit. Moreover, the mar- 
ket has tended up in the face of 
Very liberal selling, for holders have 
been letting their cotton go freely 
on the successive advances. Antici- 
pohene of still higher prices have 
fen so often disappointed in the 
Past, that the rank and file of holders 
ave been inclined to accept the of- 
fered Opportunity to realize. Indi- 
Cations are that the market will go 
_ deal higher, but there will be 

quent setbacks. These need not be 
taken too seriously. 


W. T. WILLIAMS. 


Savannah, Ga. 

















An interesting 160 Page Book on 


Raw Furs and 
Trapping Free of Cost 


to the first Five Thousand Trappers and Fur }} 


Shippers who write for 


Our Fur Price List and Market Reports will also 
be mailed free on request. Send your name and 


address today to Dept. 


G 


LEWIS BAER &.CO., Inc. Baltimore, Md. 


The Oldest Raw Fur House 





Fill in this Coupon, cut it out and mail today. 
Without obligation send me BAER-FACTS and all your price lists and market reports. 


Name 
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FORD OWNERS 63 


The Ford booster, gives engine more power, 


“pep” and\speed. Gives from 2 to 6 miles 
more per gallon. Locates ignition trouble 
instantly. Makes plugs last twice as long 


ed or old worn out plugs fire 
SEND NO MONEY just your 


plete 
So simple a child can install 
No holes to bore or changes to make 


keep it send me 
satisfied just mail it back and you will be 
under no further obligation. 


“WiIL-FIRE” 
10 DAYS 


FREE 


Makes crack- 
ike new. 

name and ad- 
“Wil-fire’ com- 
for installing. 
in 5 minutes, 
in car 
and if it 
want to 
are not 


nd increases their efficiency. 


will 


full 


send you 
instructions 


ress and I 
with 


it 10 days Free 
I claim and you 
only $2.50. If you 


r engine. Use 
oes everything 


Write 


° OON, 


W. 
130 llth Ave. So. Birmingham, Ala. 


today. 











The Progress‘ve Farmer, 


Makes Bad Plugs Good and Good Plugs Better. 
year, 
McCall's Magazine, 


4.50 


Both onc yvear......$1.50 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








If Interested in a Corn Mill—Get our¢catalog and 


me, We will save you money. Yadkin Valley Mill 
Co 0., Ronda, N. C. 
“One 9x12, 20 horse power Frick “engine; one 30 horse 


one 20 horse power 


power Erie return tubular boiler ; 
41-inch stones, with 


fire box boiler; one grist mill, 
gears and pulley, top stone turns; one first-class single 
cotton press; one straw and manure spreader fits on 
Hackney wagon (Simplex); ene Sterling thresher, 26- 
inch, good condition; one Woodpecker 6 horse power 











RALEIGH BIRMINGHAM MEMPHIS DALLAS / gasoline engine. Address R. L. Williams, Roper, N. C. 
(Address nearest office.) 
LIVESTOCK 
( FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | sami 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES _ vara Pornbutg, Ven immune. Btone Gate 
POLL Borkshiree—Dig type, pigs, boars, bred sows, 3. James 





Bookkeeping, Shorthand and Typewriting thecenahiy 
taught at King’s Business College, Raleigh, 
and Charlotte, N. C. Send for catalog. Also Home 
Study Courses given. cond for circular. Address 
J. A. King, Pres., Raleigh, N Cc. 


- AGENTS WANTED __ 


Annan nnn eee 
Wanted—An agent at every postoffice an and on every 
rural route in the South. If you can devote a part or 
all of your time to a money making proposition, write 
today for full particulars. The Progressive Farmer. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


Aannnnnnnen 
Wanted—Good ‘Tobacco o Farmer. W. A. Wicker, B. 1, 
Moncure, N. C. 
“Working Farm “and “Dairy” “Foreman n Wants a Job— 
Address B. Harold Burch, Box 527, Florence, 8. C. 
Landowners Wanting a Capable and Experienced 
Farm Superintendent or =. anal for 1920—Write to 
Cc. Cc. Carter, Shannon, N. C & 
“Wanted at Once—A_young man of good habits, to 
help on dairy farm. Please state agi and experience. 
Blairs Dairy Farm, High Point, N. C. 

















Salesman Wanted—Lubricating oils, grease, — 
specialties; part or whole time; commission basis; 

with car or rig preferred. Riverside Refining Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

“two Men to Work on n Farm—4-room | cottage; e; garden 

ground; firewood, and 0 a month; workers only 
Santed: Permanent job. D. 8. Jones, Box 405, New- 
port News, Va. 

~~ Wanted—By a ‘a Practical — Farmer—To ~ superintend 
large farm. Can furnish reference as being one of 
the finest bright tobacco growers in Eastern Carolina. 
Box 63, Bowden, N. C. 

Wanted—Settled White Woman—To assist in house- 
keeping, care-taking, chicken,raising, and usual work 
done by women about a farm home, Healthy place, 
good people, pleasant surroundings, good place for 
suitable woman. Brightly Farm, Goochland, _Va. 


~~ Wanted—By “American of 55, a place on farm or 
country estate, where he can make himself generally 
useful. Am healthy, active, educated, a good me- 
chanic, have had farm experience, have small income 
which enables me to w board if with con- 
genial people. What I want is a permanent home. 
Want to be located by December Ist, and will come 
and interview any prospective ey Address John 
Starts, Hotel Barnett, Canton, 


Graves. American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


Purebred Derkshires-—-90-B. pigs, $10; 50-M., $15; 
one 75-Ib. boar pig, $18 0-Ib. sow pis, $21; bred 
sows, $65. Satisfaction LA at Hollywood Farm, 
Pores Knob, N. C. 

Berkshiree—Sentember- -October 
large and prolific 


w. 





litters, 400-™. ~ sira 

Longfellow strain, 8 

"$12. 50; gilts, 10 months old, ready to breed, 

weith around 200 s., $50; boars same age, $50; 

registered and pedigree furnished. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Ridgecrest Farm, Troutman, N. C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


hig Type Durocs—5 months old, $20; 4 months, $15; 
reg: istered. Celar Grove Farm, Advance, N. ‘ 
~ Registered Duroc Pigs—10 weeks, $15; 12 weeks, 
grade pigs, 49 to 50 Ibs., $8 to $10. R. 8 Som: 
Mitchells, Va. 

For Sale—Rogistered “Duroc Pigs—8 ; weeks old, 1, $15 
each, or $25 pair; good individuals, Sam Hawks, 
Church Road, Va. 

Durocs—Extra_ nice pigs, 
old, registered, $12. - each. 
Batts, Enfield, N. : . es 

Registered Duroc Pige—2 to 4 months old, $15 to 
$25 each. Big boned, prolific type, and best breeding. 
Pierce Bros., Culloden, Ga. 

‘\ Re: sistered Duroc Pigs, Gilts and Sows—Cholera_ ‘im- 
mune, bred by or to the great Scissors 2nd. Knapp 
Farm and School, Nashville, Tenn. 

Duroc-Jerseys—8-weeks pigs, $12.50 
and gilts, $30. Rozistered in buyer's name. 
Creek Duroc Farm, Crouse, 
Large Kone Durocs—From Advance Defender, 40 to 
90-Ib. shoats, 28 cents pound. Pedigree furnished. 
Cedar Grove Farm, Advance, N. C. 

Duroc Pigs—10 weeks old, 40 to 50 pounds, $15. 
Open and bred gilts, $40 to $50. Satisfaction or 
money refunced. Riverside Farm, Bracey, Va. 









either sex, three months 
Defender blood. W. H. 





spring boars 
Indian 


N. 








(41) 1777 


Registered Duroc-Jersey Bow for Sale—Sire, Orion 
Dixie King (litter. mate to. Scissors); dam, by Joe 
Orion. 2nd; granddam by Taxpayer's Model; farrowed 
Dec. 2$th, 1918. A big follow, fine type and ready for 
immediate service. A real herd boar. Address W. H. 
Hickson, Lynchburg, Va. 


Jackson’s Orion King—The last grand champion In 
ternational Swine Show, recently sold for $32,000 We 
have cormrel gilts sired by his litter mate and bred for 


Nov. 15th farrow to our thousand dollar son of Im- 
perator. Gilts weigh 200 to 2590. "rice $100. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. Cedar Grove 


Farms, Barnwell, 8. C. 

The Hog’s ultimate end is the pork barrel and the 
butcher buys by weight. We offer the big profitable 
type Duroc—Boars, Sows and Gilts.* All registered. 
Herd boar over eight hundred pounds at tyo yeura. 
Other stuff easily in proportion. If willing pay for 
real—hogs—the only kind worth feeding—write us. 
Uriah Stock Farm, Uriah, Alabama. 


ESSEX 

Registered Esaex Pigs—10 weeks old, $20; from ma- 
| ture dams and sire, J. C. Gatling, Hart sville, 8. C. 
| ponte nn ne 
| HAMPSHIRES 

Sogistered| oe amen Pigs for Sale. 
Lenoir, 

Registered Woneskins Hogs and Pigs for Sale—A. 

















J. BR. MeNairy, 




















H. _Johnson, Waverly, Va. . 

For Sale—Well bred, registered( cholera immune 
Hampshire spring boars and gilts.. John J. Kemp & 
Son, Blackwell, Ga. 

For Sale — Registered Hinmoe —Aze 18 
months, weight about 450 Be, ge $150. J. T. 
Wright, Woodstock, Ga. 

For Sale—Hampshires of champion breeding. Some 


choice sows and gilts. 
Address L. H. Joyner, 


Registered Hampshire Pigs—aAll ages and both sexes. 
All stock immune to cholera. Price $10 and up. Ad- 
dress Fowlstown Farm, Fowlstown, Ga. 


For Sale—Small herd of very fine, registered, im- 
munized Hampshires at bargain “—, ndividuals 
and breeding F ang best. Address L , 


Salisbury, N. 


my price before you buy. 
Eastover, 8. C. 











oO. I. C’s 


Buy Now and Save Money—Big Bone 0. I. C. Pigs 
and Shoats. Ga. B. Wel Ich, _ Bedford, Va. 

O. I. C.—Resgistered pigs. Price, quality end guar- 
antee right. John R. earger & Son, Danville, Ky. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Registerod Poland- Colinas, -Satistacyon guarantecd. 
Write now. Beavers, Apex, N 


Poland-China Sows, Gite and Boars—Most popular 














big type breeding. T. B. Fly, Jonesville, Va. 

Big Bone Poland-China Pigs—12 weeks old; corking 
good ones, 5; pedigree furnished. A. N. Jones, 
King, N. C. 

Rig Boned “Poland-China Pigs—From large, prolific 
stock. Also bred sows and boars. T. H. Jenkins, 
Ruby, 8. C. 


Rest Big Type Poland-China Pigs—From 600- Ib. sow 
and by a son of $6,600 boar. $35 each. Ray Hambien, 
Hagan, Va 

For Sale—Big ‘Type Poland-China Pigs—Fither cr 
2 to 8 months old, best breeding and qualiiy. i 
$20 to $40. Old Dominion Stock Farm, Joncsville, Va, 

Poland-Chinas—Big type; 100 head, noted Western 
breeding. Service boars, gilts, pigs. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Mt. Pleasant Stock Farm, W. G. Hous- 
ton, Fairfield, Va. 

Big Type Poland- China Gilts—From best bré eding 
and out of big litters, 8 to 9 months, $75; 7 months, 











$60 Also a few choice service boars for S60 at 9 
months. 10-weeks pigs of Mouw breeding, $15. R. &. 
Somerville, Mitchells, Va. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Grade Angus Cows and Calves—Registered bull. 
Box 120, ‘Taylorsville, N. C. 

Aberdeen-Angus—Claude » Allen, 73 years ars old, | blocky, 
vigorous, good disposition, good getter, $175 
2nd, 3 years old, a Blackbird, cheap at $200. Toth 
bulls rez ~ tog Shields Commissary, Scotland Neck, 
North Carolin 





veo— 


For Sele—Rexistered Aberdeen-Angus Bull Ca’ 
Well bred; good, broad and blocky individuals: 
reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. sit- 
ors welcomed. Address . Lockhart, Barboursi le, 





td 





Va.. on Southern Railway 
GUERNSEYS 
Rezistered Guernsey Cows and Heifers—Bred to ® 


eon of Ne Plus Ultra. H. S. Dulin, Bluemont, Va. 


I Offer You an Opportunity Worth Considesing— 
Registered Guernsey females. males, from 3 months 
to 2 years old, granddaughters of Itchem Datsy May 
King of Langwater arom, sold for $8,000, full brother 




















Ne Plus Ultra, sire of $25,000 bull calf. Pe '‘igrees 
| upon application. All correspondence cheerfully an- 
{| svered. This is the best blood obtainable. Registered 
| Jersey heifers for eale. CC. Conkle Dairy Farms, 
| Layland, Ohio, 
| ‘HOLSTEINS 
| ~ For Sale—Purebred Holstein Bull. B. C. Pricst, 
} Council, N. C. 

Rk. &. 


For Sale—Registered Holstoin Bull Calves. 
L. Smith, Barber, Va. 

~ Resisterod Holstein Bull Calves—Send for descripiive 
pamphiet. The Mahoney Farm, Mitchells, Va 


For Sale—46 Hlish-grade Holstein Cows—Milkers 
and springers. Address D. W. Parker, Burkeville, Va. 


For Sale—One Registered Holstein Bull—2 years oll, 
good breeder, no faults or bad habits. John 8. Milue, 
Henderson, N. C 


Purebred Holstein Bull Calves—% to 9-19%hs white; 
by large, registered bull; 2 months old, $35. L. H. 


Botts, Bracey, Va. 


~ Registered Holstein n Calves—Finely | bred | bull calves 
for sa‘e. Herd tuberculin tested U. S. Government, 


Write J. P. Taylor. Orange, V 


For Sale—Four Registered Holstein Bulls—From 6 
months to 2 years old. Also springing grade Holstoin 
heifers. T. O. Sandy, Burkville, Va. 

~ Registered Holstein a ng ts ay by State and 
Federal government. Every cow holds A. R O. Rec 
Knapp School Farm, _Peabody College, Nashville, Tean. 


"JERSEYS 

















One Pure-bred Black Tongua Jersey Bull for Bae 
2 years old, $100. Jesse King, Thelma, N. C.. B. 








Pwo Bred Duroc- Jersey ~Sows—Due to farrow Jan- 





uary 28, registered and cholera immune, $45 each. 
W. S. Brothers, Elizabeth City, N. C., Route 4. 
Duroc-Jerseys—Reristered Gilts, weight 280 Ibs., 


will farrow middle of November, $75, delivered. Reg- 
istered pigs, $12.50. Knollwood Farm, Barber,, N. C, 

Big Type, Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs — Orion's 
blood; well grovn and thrifty. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed; 10 weeks old; $15. Pine View Farm, Chalybeate 
Springs, N. 








MACHINERY 


“Corn Mills, Saw Shingle Mills. Water 
Wheels, Engfiines. Deo Teanh Co., 541 Atlanta, Ga. 

For Sale—10-horse portable Internationa] oi] engine, 
almost new, cheap. W. E. Grimsley, Greensboro, N. C. 

Wanted—To sell or trade for automobile: 15 H.P. 
gasoline engine as good as new. Address Box 413, 
Kinston, N. 


Buy Reliable Ford Starter—Don’t descend from 
installed by directions. 














car. 
Ours 





No kicking. Easily 
please after six months service. $15 each. Starter 
Man, Jeffress, Va. 

One No. 14 2-roll Appleton corn husker, with shred- 


der head, complete, on 4-wheel mounting; also cutter 
head for same. A PA . ¥ had very little use. 
@. H, Holmes, Tryon, N. C. 





Pigs—Purebred, registered, most popular 
blood lines. Unrelated pairs and trios. Now booking 
orders for fall _ coer. Tallahassos Farms, Inc., 
Tallahassee, Fila. 


For Sale—Durocs of Quality—Pigs, 8 weeks old, | 35 
Ths. and over, Orion Cherry King and Defender strain, 
$15. Other stock reasonable. 8. P. Spain & Son, 
Church Road, Va. 


20 “Head Spring “and Summer - Duroc-Jersey_ Pigs— 
Roth sexes, $25 up. Also booking orders for several 
litters farrowed Sept. Very best blood lines, 
Longworth Bros., 


Duroc 


10 to 7 
Pamplin, Va. 





write me! 
boars, Defender and Colonel strains. [00 Ibs. and 
over, 2 years old, $80; totp-notch herd headers, 7 
months, big boned, fine specimens, and gilts, same 
age, $30. J. F. Black, Tryon, N. C. 





If You Want Real Hogs—only kind worth feeding— | 
Magnificent, registered, blue ribbon service | 


For Sale—High-grade Jersey Heifer Caio pall 
registered and % dams. Oakland Dairy Farms, Som- 
ersot, Va. 

For Sale—Purebred Jersey Bulls—Serviceable age 
and younger, out of Register of Merit test cows; herd 
tuberculin tested. Suncrest Farm, Kollock. 8 €. 

Yearling Bulls—Jersey bull calves, with blood of 











Golden Fern’s = Golden Fern’s Noble, Noble of 
Oakland, Eminent. Prices reasonable. Tuberculin 
tested. . Be - individuals. Mt. Pleasant Stock 
Farm, . G. Houston, Fairfield, Va. 

J I have some fine youn reistere! corvs and 
enalves for sale. They carry” the best blood! of the 
world. Hood Farm’s ‘‘Torono’s Edna’ heads the list. 

Writo .Mys. 


Will sell the entire herd or —— 
Geo. E. Rankin, Jefferson Tenn 


RED POLLS 


Red Polls for Sale—Two good, registered Red Potted 
bulls, 6 and 18 months. J. A. Laxton, Rufus, N. 


‘. 


Red Polls—Dual-purpose cattle, registered or graces, 
either sex. Shropshire and Southdown rams. Ackiveca 
Walker Taylor, Stovall, N. C. 

SHEEP 

For Sale—12 Ewes—Bred to fine buck; $159. Ask 
County Agent Stabler. Wm. A. Shuping, Route 15, 
Salisbunry, N. C. 


(Ciassified Ads continued on next pae-~ 
> ‘ 























1778 (42) 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS For Sale—Toole’s Bysty, Facile and Cleveland Bis 


[ FARMERS” EXCHANGE ) | -iiqr meaersteecsnnes ogo om | Mote k Peet eB 


to $3. Mrs. Chester Deal, China G N. ~ Cotton Beed W Also 
eet ; Se 1,000 —~-- ivered to . <: depot. Send prices 


























~White-face Black ‘Spanish and White Minorca Cock- te Poole, Box 38 Asheville, N. C 
DOGS a aS — qe and up. Address BR. H. Akins, McKenzie, —— = -s “ag i ——- = Some 
7 —Good b rd dog, around 3 years old; thor- ‘ennessee. eavy Fruiter Cotton— pound; 

é ees retriever and priced right. Address Purebred Buff Orpingtons, Barred Rocks, Silver won’ — tek aoe Yoni See Pe oe ee 
a ‘ 5, S, 4 rom or 3 . . . 

Lock Box 122, Durham, N. C. __.. | laced bh a ns lowest prices. Write me at : : : : 7 
= —_ ) Cc i Opossum | once. Newton Bennett, Gilkey, N. C. Special o introduce now customers, we offer fine 
For Sale—Some of the best Coon anc I y tilkey frost-proof’’ cabbage plants, 500, $1; 1,000, $2, post- 


hounds that can be furnished. _ Rabbit- proof at night; 


2 and 4 years old; bargain at $35 each, W. E. Chip- SEEDS AND PLANTS = oe. SS OG, Se cash. The J. P. Councill 


te naan onettts ~ Wanted Buy—F liable grower, in Upper 
> anal ynths old Nov. 1, anted to suy—From reliable grower, n pper 

Purebred Scotch Collie Pups 2 a pnt vg Fy _ BEANS _ } Cotton Belt if North Carolina, one car of Mitchell's 

‘ h feet and tip of tail; beautifully marked. Male, Velvet Res 6 hreel improved King cotton seed for planting. White Oak 

white feet ar I > direct from this ad Send Beasley's Bunc h elvet seans—$6 per bushel, thresh- Farm, Holly Hill, Cc 

$10; female, $7.50. Order direc oN. C ed and sacked; send cash and order early. N. T. - 

check or money order. R. S. Sykes, Mebane, } Beasley, Lyons, Ga. For Sale—Heavy fruiting, early maturing Half-and- 


j ked (orange) sable and cotton seed; heaviest yielding grown All I sell 
For Sale—Perfectly bitch ne , eet. in whelp to CABBAGE AND COLLARDS on my own farm. $3 per bushel; 5-bushel lots, 
white registe red Collie poe 1, 3 yes ’ = J. €. Jones, Louisburg, N .C 
























































registered dog, $35; or exchange for real coon. pots Cabbage Plants—Karly Jersey Wakefield, $2 thou- | =— - 
Also 2-year-old ho sund “tee from treeing stot tenn. sand, express; 500 postpaid, $1,25. A. F. Bolick Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll Cotton—3,000 bus., 
If interested, write P. W. Clarke, Columbia, Tenn., Conover, N. C. $2 a bu., cash with order, f.o.b. Laurel = N. ¢ 
Route 6. — — Reference, National Bank, a, N J. A 
” ‘Winter- heading Cabbage Plants—100, 30c; 1,000, Stewart, R. F. D., Laurel Hill, N. ¢ 
ITS : b xpress, colle , i : - — _ —__—_____—. 
a P ; Cc Glare mg Nc os wees, Serer Wannamaker’s Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed— 
Extra Fine Belgians. Ridout Rabbitry, Aiken, 8. C. wah wane 7 First year from originators. Private ginnery insures 
si y uaranteed healthy, Cabbage Plants—Winter and Spring heading, $2 absolute purity Lint yield 42 per cent; no boll wee- 
on ae gay "Goldenberg, Lynch- thousand, postpaid. Full count; prompt shipment. vils. R. H. Carpenter, Honea Path, S 
18 . > &; . 
burg, Va. I Rowan Plant Farm, Salisbury, N. C. * aos Heavy Fruiter Cotton—Record, 3 bales per acre; 40 
> BsADt Frost-proof Cabbage—500 tpaid, $1.25: 1,000, | Dolls to pound, 46 per cent lint; staple 1% inch. Write 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS collect, $1.50: 1,000 Bai ng $2.50 "hetatlons for facts, proofs and = special prices on early orders 
200 6 and 9-weeks Pigs—$4 and $5 each. Good | write for special terms Thomasville Plant Co, for seed. Heavy Fruiter Seed Co., Carnesville, Ga. 
stock. 300 shoats, 50 to 100 Ibs — Rabbit | Thomasville, Ga. Standard Varieties of Cotton Seed—Free from boll 
4 . n a ‘ , i 2» 95 2 3 i 
hounds, $20. Chas, Crafton, Staunto Cabbage Plante—By express, $1.50 per 1,000; te ween See An A eS ya. ® _——— 
For Sale—Hampshire-Berkshire Pigs and Shoats— | parcel post, $2 per 1,000. We pack in damp moss and checks not accepted except 25c added for exchange 
Crossed, $7.50 to $15 each, 6 to os vee on gusrantce to deliver plants in good condition. Varina J. M. L_ Field, Climax, N. © ‘ ‘ 
, faction guaranteed. W. R. Allen, adesboro : Piant Co., Varina, N. C. <-—- Be “ 
jaten - When You Want a Genuine Article—Go to its maker 
Airedales, Collies and Old English Shepherd Dogs Ten Millions Fine Frost-proof Cabbage Fiante-—Five for it. F son want pure Rowden cotton seed, we are 


Trained male dogs and brood matrons; pups, all ages. | varieties; 500 postpaid, $1; 1,000 expressed, $1.50. | ¢} iue 15-bale test ont 
Flemish Giant, New Zealand and Rufus Red ——— Prompt ‘shipment; satisfaction guaranteed. Address te: ay , 5. ro, ye cen 
Rabbits. Send 6c for large, instructive list- of wha Plant Farm, Ulab.-N. C. 














you want. W. R. Watson, Box 1810, Oakland, Iowa. Mebane Triumph Planting Seed—Officially tested 
, Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties. 500, $1.25; 1,000, | purity and germination; 37 to 42 per cent lint; in- 
LTRY AND EGGS $2; by express or mail Sexton Plant Co., Royston. creased yields We grow and guarantee all seed we 
POU } Edgefield, S. C.; Tallahassee, Fla.; Valdosta, | sell. Write for free booklet, Plant for Profit. Caddo 

; Faleon, N. C.; Lavonia, Ga. . Mebane Cotton Seed Co., Seed Farms, Caddo, Okla 

















BRAHMAS 
a, 


Light Brahma and White Orpington Chichens—-$3 


and $3 each. Nannie Patterson, China Grave, N. B. YORKSTONE HOGG 











LEGHORNS * Member, Authors’ League of America, Inc 
purebred “White Leghorn Cockere - ied hatch, $2. OWNER 

Mrs. J. A. Burns, Peachland, N. LAS PALMAS FARM 
“Barron White and Everlay Brown _Lezhorns—Y ear- On the Famous Dixie Highway, Overlooking the Beautiful Indien River 
ling hens and pues ts. Cockerels, $1.50 to, $3. Guar- FRUITS, VEGETABLES. POULTRY, REAL ESTATE, HOUSES, LITERARY WORKS, ETC. 
anteed to please. E. J. Harbison, Nebo, N.C Correspondencie on Eapancl 

MINORCAS Telephone 1229 

P.O. Box 664 





Excellent Single Comb Black Minorca Cockerels— 
and $ A. V. Balch, Morrilton, Ark., Route 5. 








$4 and onl . 
A. ~ORPINGTONS _ “ Fort Pierce, Florids, Sept. 17, 1929s 
For Sale— Buff Orpington Cockerels and Pullets— 
March _hatched. HOD Roberson, Kenbridge. Va. Bre Je Le Mogford, 
~ White Oroingyone— Fags, $3 for 15; cockerels and Manager, Subscription Departmen 
pullets, $2, 4, $5. W. A. Andrews, Opelika, Ala : “The Progressive oa. ° 


Buff Or eee March hatch, $2 and 
$2. 50: By $3 and $4 each. J. F. Black, Tryon, 





























North Carolina. Dear Sire 
RHODE ISLAND REDS : 

Sass Gan tate Cosberde end pullets for sale. I tried to do without the "Progressive Farmer 
Sallie Davidson, Statesville, N. . that I was losing too much money, for Ty eon me oe gre i 

“Scce tana tie Rhode ra : (Bed, Cockerels— oan = . other farmers, and I learn how to keep my farm ina 

train; $2.50 eac’ . 0 . ore 
Of the “Griffin strain; £2.50 Pp to date manner than I would, Iif I was not a subscriber. 
Craig's Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Exhibition, Besidee this, the advice on the cotto 
lead Southern shows. ’ n markets, and the 
laying fg eh + Ae SH Craig, 9 a situations, end the manner to utilize the soil to the best 
ba ol he oe — is something no real farmer can get along without, for 

a eg ea ~aieieie, tian, pene, . Panty it, he will find he will be paying from ten to 100 times 
cockerels cocks Dulles. Winners all big, Southern — _ the subscription price, in lessened efficiency, poor manage~- 
shows, arlotte, Wilson, Jacksonville c nt, end many other causes, which epri u 
Sree Highland Park Poultry Farm, Roanoke, pet wh nig so easy for the nan who penap tat’ wesee te Solve, bale ‘an 

: = —— ar or those wh 
ROCKS - 3 AMG © do not know to overcome, 

Choice Flock Barred Rock Cockerels—From blue Truly a subecriber to the "Progressive Farme \ 
ribbon stock. Satisfaction guaranteed. Jno. D. Cave, -thing for kis money, and he who does sat gubeesibe. will “fl that 
Louisa, Va. Sy eee er “at _—_ him far more to do without his farm paper than the paltry 

atcne coc 
pollen 4250 and ete—Early hatched cockerets. $8: yearly subscription cost. 
Stuart a 





Yours very truly, 


White Plymiuth Rocks—Young’s strain, $2.25 each. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Address Mrs. Sallie Smith, 
Warsaw, Nw. C. 
For Sale—Barred Rock Cockerels—Thompson’s prize 
winning strain, big boned, handsome fellows; none 
better anywhere. Price $5 each. Mrs. J. D. Gwaltney, 


Hewlett, Va. 
Barred Rocks—Of highest quality, bred for show- 









































room and heavy laying, $2.50 each. We are head- Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties. Immediate ship- Four Bales P. H 
quarters for this grand old breed. Eggs, $2 per 15. | Wnts. 500 $1; 1,000, $1.75: 10,000, $15. Mail a Write fox" y Begs _ eavy Fruiter Cotton Seed— 
parte ; . , . . ton Plant Co., Royston, Ga, 
Gienwood Farm, Brooks, Ga. oxpress, Plant Spec ialist, Madison, Fla. and Lavonia, Ga. — 
WYANDOTTES Cabbage Plants—W akefields and Successions, 100, CLOVER 
— ——--~ = ————— | 30e; 300, 85c; 500, $1.10; 1, ee $2, postpaid. Express, 
: z= Civer Wrepdetts GAs and i Mrs. Rus- 1,000, $i. 75; 10,000, $13: T. J. Cox, Franklin, Va. : Japen Clover Caspedme) ™ South's qrentent, land 
. 4 _ : 
Cabbage Plante—Frost-proof, Charleston Wakefield, | builder: pasturage and hay. By booking now I save 
" s 7 you $3-$4 per bushel. Get a proposition and literature 
Fishel White Wrendetiee Stock and eggs. Sandy | Early Flat Dutch, Succession, Surehead, $2 per 1,000 at once. Sidney J. Weber, Baton Rouge, 





Creek Farm, Durham, N. 5,000 or more, $1.50 Fn) 1,000. Free catalog of other 
varieties of plants. ‘oden’ Nurseries, Coden, Ala. HEDGES 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Wakefields, Successions 








Rest Silver Wyandotte Coc’! icerete— $3. $4 and $5 each. 
Mrs. Henry Middleton, Warsaw, N 











and Flat Dutch. By parcel ost repaid, 1,000, $2; _Amoor River Hedge Plants (Evergreen)—2 to 3 feet 
Peautiful White Wyandotte Cockerels — 200-eg¢ | express, collect, "1,000. $1. 50; 50 0, $7.50 0: 10,000, slo: high, rooted, 100, $2.25, age | thousand, ex- 
strain, $5 ea ach. D. c Evans, Darden, Tenn. — Ba Satisfaction guaranteed. C wv ged, Syivester, Ga press. A. F. Bolick, Conover, N a 








For “Sa le—Priz e winning White Wyandotte cockerels 800,000 Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Early mere KUDZU 
at reasonable | price. Cc. H. Gilliam, Lexington, _Tenn, and Charleston Wakefield, now ready to set for early ea oe Gan ae 
—————— spring cabbage, 1,000, $1.75; 500, $1, postpaid; special ont Gee aed Plants $2.5 50 per 100. Bdge 


White Wrandotes—C ockerels, March hatched, pure piice on large lots. East Virginia Plant Farm, Frank- 
English strain, $3.50 each. W. M. Kirkpatrick, Lex- | jin, Va. ss . OATS 
ington, Va 




























































Cabbage Plants—Frost-proot, Wakefields, Succession, ; _ mm, "aoe 
Fine Breeding Cocke ee and Buff Wyan- Flat Dutch Ready Auzust 25th $1.75 per 1,000; b miAbnler, Oats “Grown | eepecially, ~ good, | anal Long 
dottes; Single Comb White Leghorns. No better blood | 500 for $1; 5,000 or over. $1.50 per 1.000; by express or North ‘Carolina. 5 ° . Bullard, Roseboro, 
in America. Ernest L. Withers, Waynesville, N. C. mail collect. Order early. Clark Plant Co., Box 108, : Cs 
Black Lanashans, Bilver-laced Wy ‘ioe ull Or Thomasville, Ga Seed Oats—Coker’s Pedigreed Red_ Appler—Highest 
ac zangshan P' #4 andottes, adi- 
pingtons and L ight Brahmas—Cockerels for sale. Mrs. 3,000,000 Fine Jersey and Charlest a ““Frost-proof’’ yj aaiews wees” Seed La noni yao 
Mary Measamer, Concord, N. C., Route tox 112, Cabbage Plants—300, 85c; 500, % 1,000, $2.25, | Stré p a. a, grades, 
wn d - 2 me ts = postpaid; express: 10,000, "$17 5 ca oh. Satisfaction tested and scsrantesd pare end true to name hed 
mao } aid; press: 4 s Satisfactio * DOR. 6 . . 
Invincible Strain White Wyandottes—The fowl for | positively guaranteed. ~My Plant Co., Franklin, eked % bushels, $2.65. Pedigreed Seed Co., 
meat, beauty and winter e Choice cockerels, $5 Virginia arom Men — 
ach: eggs. $3 5 We saticf Retur " 
_ s ao Ra} PP and a Uriah Stock t-proof ‘ abbage Plents— Early Jersey and Char- ONIONS 
f eased, a ‘ 1 : = mes i - 50 . oom ——__— — 
Farm, Uriah, Ala. 4 ¢ oa — — te oo press. a Mead Rages! ] woe ‘O00 t - Onion m Sots _e~ Rae joel size, bu. of 40 
BOON a, Se eee ee . Co eecles s.; peck, 0; bushe 3.7 Medium size, peck, 
PEA FOWLS riane Pt : ol 7 Nal and over, $1.50. Coleman | ¢). ey P cee Cash with order. J. S. Blackwell, 
a = 2 cael : ~ chee. ABe' Stovall, N C. 
Wanted—Peafowls Mrs. Geo. A. Taylor, Rock Early Jersey | Charleston Wake fl I 1 Cabbage 
Fill, 8. C._ a Now. Fea These vo RICE 
TURKEYS nig pin 7 hgh and and For Sale—New Crop Carolina Rice—Unpolished, 100 











A 20. G70Wn. Price, | m. packets, $10.50 f.0.b. Thos. D. Ravenel, Green 
y parcel post. Va- Pond, 8. ¢ 





Young Bourbon Red Toms—Price $6. J. L. Berry, 
. & 



















































Seneca, S ° 
=" = : Py qo ‘ Red : Pp ies Cabbi rade—C an del liver from Ne Ov. RYE 
r Sale ure bourbon . Fr. mouth Ist Te ‘ ’ " ; 

a vO a = Mather Saneots. Mt das ; ee akefield, N Ea i Wanted—To Buy Abruzzi Rye—Sample and quote. 
Rock chicken Mr J. S. Satter, Li Su l ive Iso Early ; ‘ 
: ge pres Flat with aan e . Hightower Seed Co., Hattiesburg, Miss 

sourbon Red Turkeys * large all at $ ) ner 1,000, in lots of 50,000 or mo e. Will Abruzzi Rye—Grown from Coker’s pedigreed seed, 
Young eee $8; pullets, $6. J. J. also hav ’ " beet, lettuce, and onion plants, sl) ly, at 1918 crop; 50 per bu.; other Abruzzi, $3. Jenkin 
V reini $2 pe 1,000 in lots of 10,000 or more, all f.0 b. ex- David Gibson, MN. .&. 

= pr Charleston, 8S. C Weather permitting ship- 
Shipping 3 i ir 
Rok I 7 egin y pping Nov rl ments are made same day order is received. Can PECANS . 
1g Ale Di ATK directly to your customers and wi “4 isf ion " v 
Raised 96 per cent of total hatch of Let me prove it. Alfred AB. =o, aie - cC Extra Fine Early Bearing Budded or Grafted Paper 
was no equal as a farm fow! Fu Senatainien 2 ; shell Pecan Trees for Sale— ry tree guarant 
‘ woe » latee e, ea - st to rai u COTTON Catalog free. Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Mi $ 
ful of all tur n three first — 
petition of all nentia Limited 1 elect Ilalf and Half Cotton Seed—Booklet and price list $1,000 Per Acre was recently refused for our Pecan 
breeders but no advance in price Toms, $8 eac h free. Crook Bros., Luray, Tenn Groves. Fine young trees from this orchard for sale 
$6 each; trio of two hens and one ——— - New catalog free. Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, 





Pure Half-and-Half Cotton Seed—Bushel, $250. | Mississippi, 


$18: all early hatched, fully matured and guar Free cirenlar, Fratteale FF s, Albany, Ala’ z 




















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


TREES 

Free Catalog—Adapted Southern Fruits, Nuw ay 
Berries. Garden Spot Nursery, LeGrange, ard and 
ee OEE, 
Black Walnut Seed That Gro 
C. M. Neely, Dyersburg, Tenn. 











w—50c dozen, prepaid 





a 
MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 








Nursery Stock—Catalog free. Fruitvale SOL 
Albany, Ala. a tee, 
Peach Seed for Sale—l00 bushels NO Tom 


peach seed. Address LaFayette Nurseries, ‘LaF 


Georgia 


Fulcaster, Miracle and Marvelous i Wheat. 
Winter Turf, Appler and Rust-proof us, Seed 
a ra clover. Full line clovers and grass rr 
rite for ving I. Wind & i. 
Huntsville. Ala ape, oi 


MISCELLANEOUS) 


ee PII 
Wanted—1 to 8 bred sows; 12 to 24 hens  Addtree 
B. Harriss, 119 Market St., Wilmington, 


- RS 
Monogram Your Car or Pagrege—Sent ready to ap- 
ply; six initials, 50 cents. C. K. Howe, Beaufort, x uf 

Crushed Oyster Shells for es Ds., 


1,000, $6. Oakshore Poultry Farm, Waverly ‘wie: 
South Carolina 














Lime—Raw ground and_ burnt; analysis 98.82 pe 
cent; prompt shipments. Prices low. Correspondence 
solicited. Warehouse Co., Narrows, Va 


For Sale—One 1918 Cleveland tractor; one disk 
plow and Bissell double-action harrow for same. 4 
complete farm and orchard outfit at bargain prices 
Mrs. Willie I. Coleman, Culverton, Ga 


For Sale—Spray Materials—Spray your peach and 
apple trees with e and Sulphur so they will keep 
healthy and bear fruit for you next veee. Write for 
prices. J. W. Woolfolk, Fort Valley, Ga. 


Wanted—In Middle Georgia—Water mill, real fish 
pond, large old house, few acres, level fertile, near 
station, highway, church and rural route; well on 
porch. Mrs. W. I. Zachry, East Point, Ga. 


~ For Sale—Highly Improved Dairy Farm—120 Acres, Acres, 
26 Young, spring high-grade Jersey cows; silo filled; 
20 tons hay and other feedstuff; fine pasture ene: 
sale and retail market here. Retail price milk, 17%e 
per quart. Owner wishes to retire. Address HM H. 
Rothe, Moultrie, Ga. 


APPLES 














For Sale—Choice Sun-dried apples, 50-@. white 
bags, 20 cents pound. Address E. E. Eller, North 
Wilkesboro, N. C. 





HONEY 


White Honey—Guaranteed pure and delicious; 10 
pounds for $2.25, by express. J. O. Hallman, Helena, 
Georgia. 





HIDES 


Ship Your Mule, Horse and Cow Hides, boxed, by 
express, to Athens Hide Co., H. Eugene Fant, Mgr., 
Athens, Ga. ‘Good weight kings.’’ ; 


INCUBATORS 


For Sale—240-egg Cypher’s 100-egg International 
(hot air) Incubators— 50 and $15; 3 Sanitary 
hovers, $5 each. 8S. B. McPheeters,, Hendersonville, 
North Carolina. 


“KODAK FINISHING | 


Kodak Finishing by Mail—Films developed free 
White Kodak Shop, Birmingham, Als. 


SACKS 


Burlap and Cotton Sacks—All sizes and for all pur- 
poses at attractive prices. Write for price list. 1 
Wind & Company, Huntsville, Ala. 


PRINTING 


100 Envelopes or Letterheads—40c; 500, e 60, post- 
paid. Womble Press, B, Bear Creek, N. 


Just Starting—New_ Poultry ay per year, 
The Poultry Gazette, Box 821, Charlotte, N. C. 


Label Your Syrups and Fruits—Labels create profit- 
able demand for home-canned products. Request free 
samples. Emerson, Troup, Texas. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We-do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buyirs. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sa’> in 
our eon unless he shows us satisfactory refereu- 
ees as to his honesty and business responsibility. 





















































Farms on Long Terms. W. H. Parish, Dunn, N. ec, 


300 Acres of Land—Improvements—$6, 000; 1 terms. 
Route 2, Box 23, Andrews, 8S. C. 


Write for Information About Farms I have for wy 
in Guilford County. David White, Greensboro, N. 


300-Acre Farm, $7,500—Store property and ae 
farms, Tobacco section. C. Witmer, Nottoway, Va. 


For Sale—275 Acres—8-room house, lights and 
phone, 7 a, om Sanford. W. A. Wicker, Route 1, 
Moncure, N. 


_. ee 
The Best = Tobacco Farms in Virginla—Stock 
and grain farm, 50 to 2,000 acres. Virginian Realty 
Co., Alberta, Va. 


Five Good South Georgia Farms—100 to 500 acres; 
offered by owner retiring. Write me your wants, oF 
come quick and get bargain; cash or half cash. 
Box H, Pelham, Ga. 


For Sale or Rent—Good Farm, 84 Acre 
road; good roads, schools, markets; progr 
munity; young orchard; fine tobacco land; W 
and barn; 83,000; terms to suit, Address D. W. 
Christeson, Garland, N. C. 


——— 

530 Acres Improyed Farm Land for Sale at $15 per 
Acre—Excellently located; terms. Have on my = 
number of excellent Mississippi Delta farms, the ti ‘ 
est land in the world; terms. Write me for full par 
ticulars. J. W. Howell, Indianola, Miss. 


Stock Farms—Rich alluvial drainage land id “Iving = 


the Kentawka Valley for sale at low prices. The | 
lies along a railway and lies in a healthy hill section 
of Mississippi. Map and information sent upou 
quest Clayton Rand, Philadelphia, Miss. _ 
Acres— —Kaapted 
seven miles 
ation, near 




















Fx rr Sale—Improved Farm of 215 
for all crops, especially for bright tobacco; 





from Petersburg, Va., 1% from railroad st on 
church and school. For information write John 
Kroupa, Petersburg, Va., Route 4, Box 95 

Farm for Sale—3 miles from Camden; 281 acres 


° 
120 in wood and pasture under fence; balance cleared, 
o fenced; good 4-room house and & 





$65 per acre. Has grown bale of cotto 
Enough wood and long- — timber on property og 
for whole _tract. Ww. C. Skelly, _Owner, Camden, 8. 


175 Acres Good Bright Tobacco eco Land and = 
Soil—Good_ buildings, $5,000, easy terms Fotis 
Chesterfield County, Va. ; good | buildings, easy of sta 
at station; price $11,000. 110 Acres, 1% Lamy ‘ameri- 
tion. Price $1,800; terms. Write for cats suilding: 
can Realty Exchange, 401 Times Dispatch a 
Richm ond, Va. —_—; 
For Sale by Owner—One of the best hog farms 
E i ti jon: no stumps; 
110 in cultivati Db & hotel 











Brooks Co,., 25% 








wire feneed in { arate fields; one 1 nies S 
barn and smokehouse; good well wate £5 “road 3 
chruches and sehool and store; on pubil eg 
argain, $25 per acre. y. M. Jarrett Pideotts 
. Co., Georgia 





“Maryland—F arm for Sale—Salisbury 

place to live and you can buy a better farm 

for less money and on easier terms than 

the United Statea. We neve ry See ane ae 
cro} 

and can grow a greater variety © Pp a P 

















(| healthy and not inbred. Mammoth Bronze 
Narragansett breeds at same price var Our Heavy Fruiter Cotton Seed—Ginned and culled STRAWBERRIES 
order as this ad will not appear again and half my on private machinery. Free from disease and weevil. Strawberry Plants—Send $2.50 for 500 Missionary, 
flocks are now sold. Fairview Farm,. Route 6, Si Record, 4 bales per acre, Sexton Plant Co., Royston, | Klondyke or Lady Thompson; $4.75 per 1,000. Jobn 
bury, N. C. Ga., &nd Lavonia, Ga. Lightfoot, E. Chattanooga, Tenn. ! 








~ - . - -- » os — PPR el ee. em * Bt 


money for them. For particulars 
alisbury, Maryland 








is a delightful % 
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Saturday, November 1, 1919] 
OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


ee a 9 ~ 
Virginia Farms for Sale—120 bright tobacco farms, 
29 to $30 per acre. 600 general farming, dairy farms, 








stock farms, hdmes and timber lands B. T. Watkins 
‘Co. 23 North Ninth St., Richmond, Va 

= err eat . P . 

Want to Buy Direct from Owner—Farm in Eastern 
Worth Carolina Containing between 200 and 500 acres, 
with plenty ot road frontage; good buildings, and in 
high state of cultivation. Sox 302, Raleigh, N. ¢ i 
Farm for Sale—125 Acrés—1 mile depot of China 
Grove C.: 10 miles from Salisbury; 2 miles from 
raniis ; t miles from Kanopolis; all good markets. 
In reach f high school, on sand-clay road; the land 
js a red sandy loam with red subsoil 2 tenant 
houses, 2 wells; 9-room bungalow, braf&id new. Ad- 

Salisbury, . ¢& 


dress Box 251, 
—— 





For Sale—Farm 186 Acres—75 in cultivation, well 
adaptetd to the growth of grain and tobreco; 100,000 
feet of timber; in goodeneighborhood; 1 mile to rail- 
way and 2 to Randieman, a town of 2,000 inhabitants. 
The buildings consist of a 2-story dwelling, barn and 
other necessary buildings, all in good condition. Our 
price is reasonable and if you want it act quick. 
J. A. Lamb, Randleman, N. C. 





. 
Florida—If coming to Florida, be sure to come to 
Bartow and let us show you the orange and grapefruit 
section of Polk County, the Banner Citrus Fruit Coun- 
We have special fine gfoves for sale, also raw 
grove lands at prices to suit you. We also can supply 
your wants in farm lands and irrigated truck farms. 
Come see us or write us what you want. Florida 
Realty Co., Bartow, Polk County, Fla. 
tn Stn 





For Sale—About 50 Farms—In Bulloch and adjoin- 
ing counties, of varying sizes and degrees of improve- 
ment; all bargains and listed with us by citizen farm- 
ers. Tifton sandy loam and Norfolk sandy loam our 
principal soil types. Come to a good county and let 
us show you a number of good farms likely to suit you. 
Prices certainly not inflated or speculative—a good 
time to buy. Write undersigned for descriptive lists. 
Chas. E. Cone Realty Company, Statesboro, Ga. 





The Santa Fe has built a new branch railway line 
through the South Plains region of West Texas. A 
pew farming and livestock region with new towns ts 
being opened up. This territory already is partly oc- 
cupied by a good class of settlers, and crop possibill- 
ties proven by actual experience. Here you can profit- 
ably raise cotton, corn, sorghums, and fruit. It is an 
ideal livestock and dairy country. Low prices for un- 
tilled lands and very easy terms. Move in early and 
take first pick. Write today for free illustrated folder. 
T. C. Spearman, 1027 Railway Exchange, Chicago, 11! 


110 Acres—Only $5,500, for Quick Sale—One mile 
good railroad market town; convenient to school, 
church and Blackstone, and in splendid neighborhood ; 
Improvements easily worth the price; splendid larce 
dwelling good as new; good frame tenant house, stable, 
cow barn and silo; flue tobacco barn, chicken houses, 
hog houses and other out-buildings; all splendid land 
and well watered. Some 65 acres cleared and balance 
in growing timber and pasture. Adjoining we have two 
more splendid farm bargains of about same size and 
price. Write for full descriptions this and other good 
cheap farms Our 16 year’s experience are at your 
serive. Lands going up fast. Act now. R. Freder- 
icksen, Blackstone, Va. 








One of the Best and Finest Farms in Eastern Vir- 
ginia for Sale—Containing 537 acres; about 300 acres 
cleared and in high state of cullivation, averas:ng 
bale cotton, 80 bus. peanuts and 40 bus. corn per acre; 
it is also considered fine tobacco land. The soil is 
light loam with clay subsoil and level. Buildings con- 
sist of a beautiful dwelling with 8 rooms, electric 
lights, water works and all out-buildings that could 
be desired. 12 good tenant houses with out-uildings. 
There is a large store on is property with a wrre- 
house and cotton gin. Lot consists of 2 large barns 
with 50 box stalls, a large storage house, cribs and 
cow sheds. About 200 acres in large vak and pine 
timber. Large cattle and hog pasture under wire fenve 
Iocation, 5 miles from the railroad and station It 
will have to be seen to be appreciated. Price $100.000; 
terms, $25,000 cash, balance jn ten years. Address 
Room 307, Union Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


Kich Land Available in Covington County—‘‘The 
Gamten Spot of Alabama’’—Large acreaves of good 
farm land well located. Climate ideal; Gulf bree-es; 
col nights; 300 feet above sea level; tio malaria. 
Slightly rolling, high-grade sandy loam soil, clay sub 
soll. Well watered; healthy. Good roads, churches 
and schools, No swamps; normal rainfall. Yields lars 
crops, corn, cotton, oats, velvet beans, peanuts, sweet 
Potatues and sugar cane. God fruit and nut section. 
Excellent country for cattle and hogs. Swift & Co. 
packing plant within 20 miles. Good home market for 
all produce. Excellent train service on L. & N. and 
. Of Ga., railroads; 14 passenger trains daily. Gool 
hotel accommodations. Helieve it the best land in 
the South for the price, $10 to $20 per acre in lots 
of 40 acres up. Come and see us or write. South 
Covington Land Company, J. Meriyether, Sales 
Manager, Lockhart, Alabama, 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 














(43) 1779 





WHERE TO BUY PUREBRED LI VESTOCK 





_DUROC-JERSEYS _ 


ENGLEWOOD FARM DUROCS 


Boars — Gilts — Sows 


TWO SEPTEMBER BOARS—LBy SCISSORS, out 
of Col. bred dam Both of these were prize win- 
ners in under-year class at Tri-State Fair 
Price, $250 and $350. 

TWO APRIL 15th BOARS—RBy a son of SCIS 
SORS and out of Col. bred dam;weight 225 ibs 
Price $75 each. 

ONE LIBERTY BOND GILT—Farrowed April 23, 
1918; 38 inches high, weighs 600 IDs.; a show 
sow in every respect Will sell her open or bred 
to a son of SCISSORS. Price $250. 


1 WILL HAVE A FEW SOWS for sale in Decem- 
ber, bred to a son of SCISSORS. Priced $100 
to $225 each. 


ENGLEWOOD FARM, 
T. J. Lowry Mgr. Houston, Miss. 














REG. DUROC HERD FOR SALE 


My Herd of Registered Durocs for Sale. 

Herd: Boar by ORION CHERRY KING JR. 

SOWS bred to him; Open GILTS. sired by_ hi 

six to seven months old, $30 each; some $25. 
PIGS, $15 each. 


LAUREL BLUFF FARM, 


Clinton, South Carolina. 














IF YOU FAILED— 

To get what you wanted in our Du- 
roc Sale, let us know your wants. 
We can furnish you the same bregd- 


ing as our State Fair winners. 
COME OR WRITE 


JORDAN BROS., McCullers, N. C. 











‘DUROC-JERSEY PIGS | 


SIRED BY A GOOD SON OF THE 
WORLD RENOWNED SCJSSORS. 
3- and 6-months Boars and Gilts: COL. DEFEN- 
DER and CRIMSON WONDER breeding. All 


registered. Satisfaction Guaranteed 


J. LYERLY & SON, 


Cleveland, North Carolina. 
_—_s _S 











| DUROCS— Quality —DUROCS | 


A FEW HIGH-CLASS BOARS 
Rea.ty for Service. 

Iiy the Great MEADOWS ORION KING. 
OPEN GILTS. and GILTS that I will breed for 
you for an early spring litter 
SATISFACTION GUARAN'LEED. 

W. R. WHITLOW, Russellville, Ky. 

Beas 











: Pigs — Herd Boar Prospects 


SCISSORS PIGS, by famous sons of world re- 
nowned SCISSORS; COLONEL dams. 

3ome HERD BOAR Prospects that will combine 
Size with Quality. 

(f you want the best, we have it at a reasonable 
price. Try us on that “baby’’ Duroc Herd Boar, 








SUMMIT HILL FARM, CORRYTON, TENN. | 
Racin 








- 


ANDERSON T. HERD, Prop., 








=—HERDLEA=> 


P THE HOME OF THE BEST 
IN GUERNSEYS 
LOUIS McL. MERRYMAN, Mgr. 


New Hope, Pennsylvania. 


YOUNG BULLS ALWAYS FOR SALE 


We can also offer-A FEW FEMALES with BULLS of superb indi- 
viduality and suitable breeding to mate with them. 


~\ 








waa 














rg 


—— oh. 





BEST ON EARTH 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


’ STOCK FOR SALE 


ty Write FRED L. OBENCHAIN, Bainbridge, Ind, 
See’y-Treas. National Spotted Poland China Record 





Barsedens’ Coysignment, Quality SoM 
\te registencd Hebstiins, tibrutn sted 
; untt fe sold by the 
Seuthen Gelstum-Fricsion Bacecias’ Assn 
QR ichmend, Yo, New. &. 1919 





O. 1. C. 


manana RAR AAPL AAD AR AAARAAAAAAAAL 
0. |. C.’s—Pigs, 2 months old, $18 each; $35 per pair, 

no akin, pedigreed. 
Service Boars, Bred Gilts and 
Sows. State Fair prize winners. 
Best blood of breed. 


ae 6. I. OWEN, 








Bedford, Va. 





0. 1. C's. Cholee Six Months Service Boars, bred and 

en gilts, bred sows. Choice pigs from 2 to 3 
months old at $18 each, pairs no akin $35, trios $50, 
registered, Pigs are out of choice 400 to 600 pound 
sows and sired by heavy-weight boars of quality. Also 
can furnish cross-breds for killers. Write for circular. 


R. Q. OWEN, R. F. D. I, Bedford, Va., Phone 2406. 
POLAND-CHINA ’ 


BOARS SOWS PIGS 


Service Males and Bred 


Sows at Bargain Prices. 




















Sons and daughters of Gerstdale 

Jones which sold for $6,600 at pub- 

lic auction. A limited number of 
Eight-weeks-old Pigs 


for the next 30 days. Come to head- 
quarters and get the best Western 
blood at Southern prices. Write me, 


E. W. JONES, Woodlawn, Va. 








BERKSHIRES 


BERKSHIRES of Qual- 
ity and Breeding 
My entire herd for sale 
at reasonable prices, 
consisting of Bred Sows, 
Gilts, Males of all ages 
and Pigs 4 months old, 
all will be registered in 
the purchaser's name at 

the right prices. 
JNO. B. HUMBLE, 
Asheboro, N. C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


errr 


DUROCS— Boars —DUROCS 


MY HERD BOAR 


Major Orion Cherry King 


One of the best grandsons of ORION CHERRY 
KING and Strong in the blood of WALT’S TOV 
COLONEL, was made RESERVE CHAMPION of 
Virginia State Fair last week. There was a great 
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Durocs Aristocrats Durocs 
FINE SELECTED SHOATS, $15 EACH. 
Money refunded and express paid both ways on any- 
thing not satisfactory. 

J. L. SKINNER, LITTLETON, WN. C. 





Sterling Herd Registered Durocs 
BRED S5OWS, RED AND OPEN GILTS, AND 
SERVICE ROARS OF STERLING QUALITY. 

R, W. WATSON, CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 


HAMPSHIRES 








—_ 


Pigs — HAMPSHIRES — Pigs | 


Choice Spring Pigs, both sexes, by our big herd 
and show boar IOWA BOY, first at International 
and National Swine Show, and others by the 
famous boar, UNCLE SAM. Pairs unrelated; alsu 
a fine bunch of weanling pigs by these boars, Our 
(fampshires are producers and winners. If you 
would have as good as the best, get them from our 


herd. 
R. L. DOWNER, GUTHRIE, KY. 
J 




















line up of boars there, two sons of Scissors, one §f | 
vt Orion Cherry King 11th, one of Great Wonder- ff! 
I-Am, one of Indianswold Orion Cherry King, and 
two great boars out of Prof. Muiofurd’s herd, as 
well as others. Should I not feel proud that my 
boar won Reserve Championship in such company? 
I HAVE SOME OF HIS SONS ready for service. 


ALSO SOME HALY-BROTHERS. 


ALSO A NUMBER OF EXTRA GOOD FALL 
BOAR PIGS out of large, smooth dams 


Herd immuned and stock priced to sell to farmers. 


C. C. LOUDERBACK, 
Stanley, Virginia. 

















30— Registered Duroc Pigs —30 


READY FOR DELIVERY — EITHER SEX. 
BIG TYPE, 
SPRING FOREST FARM, 
nes 


SOMERSET, VA. 





— Registered Durocs for Sale — 


Sows i ir si 
ows and Pigs by their side, or separate. rood 





Pigs. Will satisfy you or return your money 
a Everything Guaranteed 
» & Cox, RAMSEUR, N. C. 


0. I. C. 


~~~ ef 
Breed The Best "oT 


THE WORLD NEEDS LARGE Hogs 


FAT HOGS ,. 
Why jos mover breging @ 
Two of our O. I. C. Hogs 
reeders 












Weighed 2806 Pounds. 

Weare the most extensive b 

and shippers of pure bred hogs in the world. 
Write today for the true story of the real 
0. 1. C. Hogs. All foreign shipments 


U. S. Government Inspected 


We have bred the O. I. C. H since 1863 
and have never lost a a cholera 
isease, 


er any other contagious WRITE 


—TODAY— 
FOR FREE BOOK 
' .“The Hog from Birth to Sale” 
_ THE L. B. SILVER CO. 


R-508, Salem, Ohio. 








THE WOODLAWN HERD OF 


POLAND-CHINA HOGS 


Do you want a boar or sow sired by GIANT DE- , 
FENDER, a son of Mouw’s Big Chief; he was 
Grand Champion Illinois State Fair, 1916, and 
out of GIANTESS BUSTER 2nd and QUEEN 
1UM. O, granddaughters of Giant Buster. I have 
them ready for shipment. 

I also have a few BRED SOWS and SERVICE 
BOARS for sale. 

LONG GIANT 310515 HEADS MY HERD 
Iie is a grandson of Disher’s Giant. 

Hogs shipped on approval Let me have your order 


THE WOODLAWN POLAND-CHINA FARM, 
Woodiawa, Virginia. 











Reg. Big Type Poland-China Hogs 
Bred Sows, Bred Gilts, Service 
Boars; Pigs, both sexes, any age, 
no kin. . Priced to sell. 


W. W. JOHNSON, 
Danville, Kentucky. 











—BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS— 


Fall Pigs, pairs no akin: Spring Gilts and Service 
Boars, the big husky kind. Priced to move. 
Satisfaction or Money Back. 

Rf. M. MOORE, Route 2, BEDFORD, VA. 


HOGS —— Poland-China HOGS 
ALL KEGISTERKD—THE BIG TYPE 
T. E. BROWN, Breeder, 


Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 














TAMWORTHS 
TAMWORTHS *" “t"imerican Breeds 


LARGEST EXHIBITION HERD IN THE SOUTH. 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
South Carolina. 


ABERDEEN. ANGUS 





Columbia, 








Mountain View Stock Farm 
High-class, Registered 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Young cattle of both sexes. 

A few choice young cows for sale. 


'J. A. FELL, Verdery, S. C 











_ GUERNSEYS 





The first figure represents 
the average butter fat pro- 
duction of ali two-year old 


Guernseys in the United States 
The second figure represeuts the 


production of a 2-year-vld heif- 
er in Virginia. The difference is 
285 Ibs of butter fat 
Many other Guernseys 
in other States are mak- 
ing very creditable records. 
Send for our booklet, “why 
I Chose the Guernsey. 


The American Guernsey 
Cattle Club. 
“Box 0-36. Peterboro, N. H. 








— WILLOWMERE FARMS — 
Offers Year-old Guernsey Bull, 
Grandson of. Ne Plus Ultra 15265, 
and out of an,A. R. daughter of 


. Glenwood’s Combination 8927. 
B. F. SALSBURY, Prop., FAIRFAX, VA, 
Railway Station, Dunn Loring, Va. 














HOLSTEINS 


nnn RA AAR rrr ~~ 








A CARLOAD OF 
25 COWS 


registered HOL- 
Williams, 





purebred, 
unloaded at 


and one bull—all 
STEINS—was recenily 
Minnesota The cattle were purchased by the 
Security State Rank of that place, and imme- 


diately sold to farmers on easy terms Would 
these far-sighted financiers have selectei HOL- 
STEIN Cattle if they were uot sure that it was 
for the best financial interest of the community? 
They actetd on their knowledge of HOLSTEINS 
as mouey-makers compared with other breeds. 
Ir HOLSTEINS were good for them, why not for 
you? You can get full infornigtion about HOL- 
STEIN-FRIESIAN Cattle by writing for our 


printed matter. 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
Send for our Booklets—they contain much 
valuable information. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA, Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 











—— Spotted Poland-Chinas 
OF SIZE, QUALITY AND FINISH 

Safe Arrival and Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

W. WARREN MORTON, RUSSELLVILLE, KY. 








When writing to on advertiser, say: “Iam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
ef af advertising it carries."’ 











REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


Good breeding, all ages, of both 
sexes, for sale at all times. Guar- 
anteed healthy and as represented. 
BROAD ACRE FARM, Inc., 
Breeding and Dairy Farm, BLACKSTONE, VA. 














Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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WHERE TO BUY PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 











_HOLSTEINS 


mores =e THE BLOOD OF 








Box A, CORTLAND, N. Y 
- 


150 Head Registered Holsteins 


Royally Bre Ag t 
A l EW ( Hote ‘E G ‘RADE HOLSTE INS 


Pr ss Reasonable 
KENTUCKY HOLSTEIN FARM, Bardstown, Ky. 


: SHEEP 


BUY A SHEEP! HAMPSHIRES, THE BEST 

MUTTON BREED. Write 

AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 

to send you dandy booklet with list of breeders. Some 
near you COMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary. 

49 Woodland Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 

c/n 


RABBITS 




















ee 


g i. 
New Zealand and Rufus Red 


RABBITS FOR SALE AT A SACRIFICE 

To Make Room for Growing Stock. 
Young Stock $1.50 to $5.00 
ature S k eee eeeeeee $5.00 to $10.00 
Also some good Utility Stock ...... $1.00 to $5.00 

(as to age.) 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

c. C. COOPER, SALISBURY, MD. 


























__MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Oe 


AINE Pgagpun JOE ORION II., No. 


Should Be In Your Herd. 


™ 65 Head of High-Class 


OCtoneearEr. FARM, 
a me Duroc-Jersey Hogs 


A PEDIOREE wrt Every Pic“ DURHAM.NC. 
Five galted and ey riding = and Gilts Will Be Sold at Public Auction 


14 Five gaited and easy riding 
running-walkers mares and 


threo “-year-old ‘stallions. Not NOVEMBER 15th, 


three 38-year-old stallions. Not 
has-beens or going-to-be but 


real Kentucky saddle horses. ° ee ° . . . 
Some of them suitable for Ia- At Virginia State Fair Grounds, Richmond, Va., at 10 o’clock sharp, rain or shine. 
moth Jacks, Write us describ. = All animals sold are sired by or bred to JOE ORION G., a splendid son of the old Grand Champion, 
| a OE rae = JOE ORION II. Sows sired by and bred to JOE ORION II have broken all records for prices. In 
Lexington, Kentuck ; the Enochs’ August Sale, 26 Sows, bred to JOE ORION II sold for an average of $1,008.00 each. 
You cannot afford to miss this sale. This is our first sale, and you will probably be able to get 
the above blood at as little as you would have to pay for ordinary registered stock. 


f ee 
Tamworth and Hampshire Swine Every Animal Offered WILL BE SOLD, REGARDLESS OF PRICE, to the Highest Bidder 


WRITE OR VISIT 
REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS We will refund 25 per cent of the purchase price if any sow sold as bred fails to be im pig. 
All hogs will be crated and delivered to express office without charge. 


COMPANY, . 1 t : 

(Sueecsser to Westview Stock Farm) Certificates of registry will be delivered on day of sale. 

Winston-Salem, Route 1, N.C. In the event that you cannot come, send your buying orders to the Southern Planter, to The 

_ ee Progressive Farmer, or to W. L. Kirby, Farm Demonstrator, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
Dinner will be served at the Fair Grounds. 


HOLSTEIN & GUERNSEY CALVES 3 C 
9 weeks old, 31-32nds pure, $30 each. GRANI E DURO FARM 


Crated for shipment anywhere. Beautifully marked and 
from heavy producers. Safe arrival guaranteed. Write 
EDGEWOOD FARM, Star Route, Whitewater, Wis. Richmond, Virginia. 


CATTLE —— HORSES —— GOATS GEO. C. GREGORY, Proprieter. 

REGISTERED ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
PERCHERON HORSES ANGOR: tOATS ” “] $n r 

“ae Igleheart & Son, of Elizabethtown, Ky., Auctioneers. 

A. P. Gaines, Prop., Graysville, Georgia. 


























Boars 
























































DUROCS 


ILLINOIS HURRAH 56 / Sey BRED GILTS, BRED SOWS, BOARS ready 
for Service, and PIGS of all Sizes and Ages. 
We are now offering the most select lot of nae 


DUROCS that we have ever put before the 
In ORION CHERRY KING, PATHFINDE R and De 
: : FENDER breeding. Inquiries answered promptly, ane 
ad 3 ; every animal guarantee 
Stands Undefeated ; ae Write or Wire for Prices. 
. “ieee MODERN DUROC FARM, ¢. 
WwW. R. KIMBALL, Owner, HARGROVE, N. 











First at Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, 


Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabam . ‘ at 
. ~ 3 ee REGISTERED DUROCS 
State Fairs; Also great Tri- [| Sack <= ie s REDUCED PRICES 
. : “i For the next 30 days we aré offering all ages and 
Stat . ° gore 3 asteuil * sizes of DUROCS at 10 per cent off the list price. 
e Fair at Memphis, Tenn. I : WE HAVE 100 PI«s. 
7 BOARS Ready f 
8 ORION CHERRY KING. “GILTs, 
5 DERENDER GILTS, and 
10 SOWS, Bred fer November and De 
y ; r " - s 
Possibly the four best footed and best boned boars of the Hamp- — enti Genie Sa am 
shire breed are found on my farm If you want the RIGHT kind WIRE OR WRITE FOR PRICES 
co- OPERATIVE DUROC BREEDERS’ ASS'N., 


of Hampshires, get in touch with me, as I can furnish you the same L. STANCIL, Manager. 

kind of stuff that took the blues and purples at the best fairs. Also Route 6, Oxford, N. C. 

CAMBRIDGE BOY, KENTUCKY’S BEST and DUDIE’S LIKENESS 

are in service on my farm. 

REMEMBER, this is one of the oldest Hampshire herds in America 

established in 1902—and our winnings show that we have the kind 
that YOU NEED. for sale at reasonable prices. 
Get in Line for Our Great Bred Sow Sale, January 22, 1920. Pee tye RE Bets. “We Have Good Ones.” 

HALL HAMPSHIRE FARM, 


CLAIRE RHODE, PINE VILLAGE, INP,, |} | .. J, E, Hall, Prop, . . Separtor, Ge. 


























—“HAMPSHIRES” — 


The best in Registered Hampshires 







































































Gaturda November 1, 1919] 
eit titi 
THT 
| 
what 9 l t 
does it b “4 
cost to ” 
fist sOer h milk buth 
cs] T’S not how much milk you get, but how much it eosts you to get 
nile po the m Ik tha .t counts. Jerseys feed for their well-rounded udder 


—not beef and bone 
gow Milkis of the richest quality with a butter fat average of 

6.3 Jersey milk, Jersey butter and Jersey cheese sell for more 

on the markets, 

Z Jerseys are adaptable to any climate. They arean asset to their 

a4, owners, for they mature earlier for milking and are still producing 
long after_other cows have gone dry. Let us tell you more about 
Jerseys. Write for our free literature. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB Ls 
J aeieans 324-D W. 23rd St., New York, N. Y. Tit 
iH peUeCvigewencnas 
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[so UTH’S BEST HOLSTEIN 


- 





BULL HEADS MY HERD 


L. H. C. Alcartra Rag Apple—His dam by $60,000 “Rag Apple Korndyke 
8th”’—he is a son of $50,000 bull “King Segis Pontiac Alcartra.” 


BEST BLOOD —~ CARLOTS A SPECIALTY —— CHOICE GRADES 
Largest HAMPSHIRE Breeder in the South. 


Bred Gilts, Sows, Boars, and Pigs Ready for Shipment. 


JUDGE C. E. THOMAS, PRATTVILLE, ALA. 














100 Head Supreme Bred 0. I. C’s-100 


Bred Sows Bred Gilts Pigs 


I offer ready for immediate shipment, 10@ Head Fancy O. I. C. Hogs, con- 
sisting of Bred Sows, 2 years old; Bred Gilts, and Pigs out of 400 to 500- 
pound sows, sired by 700-pound boars. 








My stock of hogs is the result of 4 years of experience in the breeding 
business and is what I believe to be the best there is in the O. L C. 
line. Pedigrees furnished free. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Prices reasonable. Correspondence invited. For prices address 


C. M. MONTGOMERY, Reynolds, Georgia 











YOUR OPPORTUNITY OF THE SEASON 
200--BIG TYPE DUROCS--200 


Tried Sows, Spring and Fall Yearlings, Spring and Wesaling Pigs 
and Service Boars. 


The real big, stretchy kind, with a growing reputation and most popular 
breeding. ORION CHERRY KINGS and COLS. To see them is to 
appreciate them. Visitors always welcome. For information address 


HEARN’S STOCK FARM, Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
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ee 





pADSEES. ORIOLES COL. ane 


Fashionabiy Bred DUROC BOARS 


ready for service. 











BRED GILTS and PIGS of all ages, 
at reasonable prices. 





J. L. EDWARDS, 
South Carolina. 





Darlington, 











—— 








BRED SOW SALE OF SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS 


40— SOWS AND GILTS —40 





YOU ARE INVITED TO ATTEND OUR SALE ON weongensy. rat A R 10TH 
ON OUR FARM, EIGHT MILiis grt bate Or DUBLIN, G GIA 
+ ese So i Gilts are from some of the best blood lines of the breed and ja red to our noted herd 
ars OSST XS KING - E NGLISH PRINCE,” which are second to none. Dinner served on the 
a sunds and fale begins at 
FE HAVE ONL ia ry FEW GOOD SPRING BOARS FOR SALE AT PRESENT 
“ELMwoop Stock FARM, M. C. & N. B. Dominy, Proprietors, Route 4, DUBLIN, GEORGIA. 








SHANKLIN’S JERSEYS — BULLS AND HEIFERS 
Of Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue a sit 


mentor, Oxford Lads and Eminent Families. 
there is no better blood than these famous proven fam- 
ilies. Write for descriptions and prices. 


Successor to 
Taylor Plantation 


J. A. SHANKLIN, CAMDEN, S. C. 














WANTED! ih The Pasresnsn’Poran 


aod cn every cural coute the South, atte j for Oar money mattag offer. 
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Se AE UAE FEI AEE NE “oe ee en RENNIN 


‘The higher the price of feed the more expensive it 
is to keep inferior cattle. The higher the price of human 
food the more profitable it is to keep good cattle.” 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
ARE THE BEST 


The American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Associa- 
tion is co-operating in two “breed promotion” sales in 


which 110 head of pedigreed cattle will be offered as 
follows: 


ATLANTA, GA., THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 6TH 


Southeastern Fair Grounds 


COLUMBIA, S. C., FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 7TH 
State Fair Grounds 














is of the yearling sale heifers—Don’t they look 


good? Many of them are by Black Erwin, a half- 
brother to Enlate, the $36,000 bull. 


The two sales contain 43 cows, many with calves at 
ma 11 bred heifers, 36 open heifers and 10 young 
s. 


Seventeen of them are sired by Kenwood Dan, the 
sire of Defender of T. A., the grand champion bull at 
Atlanta and many other fairs; thirty head are by Era- 
man, the sire of Cupon the first prize senior calf at the 
last Chicago International; Three are by Defender of 
T. A., himself; Thirteen are by Black Erwin, half 
brother to the $36,000 Enlate; Others by Toilet of 
Meadowbrook, champion at the Chicago International, 
Earl of Botna, great breeding son of Earl Eric of Bal- 
lindalloch, Problem 2nd, and Kinsman 2nd of H. C. 


both great sires with show records. 


The family representation shows 25 Queen Mothers, 
besides Trojan Ericas, Blackbirds, Prides of Aberdeen, 


Coquettes, etc. 


The cattle will be offered just in good thrifty pas- 
ture condition—ready to go out and look better every 
day to their new owners. They have never been pam- 
pered in any sense, which is quite an item to the be- 
ginner. 


_They are guaranteed to be exactly as represented in 
every respect, otherwise there would be no sales. 


If you have not already secured your copy of the 
free illustrated catalog wire or write to 


DR. C. D. LOWE, Knoxville, Tennessee 


Representing in the South The Aberdeen-Angus 
Association 


“Scottie” Milne, Auctioneer. 
L. T. Wells will represent The Progressive Farmer 





YOU WILL BE WELCOME WHETHER YOU BUY OR 
NOT 
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The Sheep from the Goats 




























































Before a pair of shoes is stamped 
with the Shield Brand trade- 
mark, it is carefully inspected 
by our experts and must be O-K. 


Only good shoes bear the Shield 
Brand label. That is why 


: SHIELD BRAND SHOES 


“Fit Best— Wear Longest’ 


Our enormous factories and economy in pro- 
duction and distribution enable us to sell you 
good shoes, made from selected leather by 
expert workmen, at a reasonable price. 

Ask your dealer for SHIELD BRAND SHOES. 
If he has none in stock, we can ship him 
promptly, 


M. C. KISER COMPANY 


“Shield Brand Shoemakers’’ 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


























Big Profits from Saw Mills 


~ With prices high, and the demand great—you can make big money by 
2a cutting timber for yourself and your neighbors. No other saw-mill 
ss. =%, has so many labor and time-saving improvements as 


> Hustler Saw Mills 
rah Ae 












They are easy to handle, run fast and light, cut accurately, are guaranteed to do sat- 
isfactory work, and require very little power. Made ia five izes to suit every 


fequirement. 
Write for FREE CATALOG 
It will pay you to investigate the Hustler Saw 
Mill and Saw Mill equipment before buying. 
Don’t miss this money-making opportun- 
f ity, but write today. 
as fs ‘SALEM IRON WORKS 

















Liberty St, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
Also makers of the Im- 
[$i proved Hustler Pea- 
Fees- nut Picker that picks 
= and cleans all grades of 
buts at the lowest cost. 








— 
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Davis tanks, made of cypress, look better and last 
longer than tanks made of metal or other material. 

Thousands of Davis cypress tanks in successful 
ase, many of them from 20 to 35 years old, are con- 
vincing proof cf durability. 

Davis tanks are reasonably priced—supplied in all 
sizes, with or without stand or tower. Let us quote 
on outfit to meet your needs, 


G. M. DAVIS & SON 
812 Laura Street, Palatka, Fla. 





























Delicate, Complicated Machinery is neither necessary nor economical. 
Save money in grinding your grain with— 


The Gibbes Corn Milt 


Simple—Fast—Economical—Durable 
No complicated parts, whole machine easily handled. With ball- 
bearing system it is light running and rapid, requiring 


Little wear, smooth running, seldom 
Made of the best of materials. Abso- 
For illustrated literature and prices 


very little power. 
a part to replace. 
lutely guaranteed. 
address— 
GIBBES MACHINERY CO., Dept. A-1, Columbia, S. G 


















SALTPETER FOR THE KID. 
VETERINARIANS 12 YEARS. 
OR WRITE 


‘a. Tean. 


LPHUR FOR THE BLOOD, 
A_TONIC AND PURE DAIRY SALT. USED BY 
DOSING. ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


Stock REMEDY COMPANY Chatianoc 
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| THE EDITOR’S GOSSIP 


How to Keep Well: A New Depart- 
ment for Progressive Farmer 
Readers 


ORE and more are we coming to see that 
health conservation and disease prevent- 
are not getting the attention they de- 
serve. Far better it is to prevent typhoid, 
malaria, tuberculosis and other dangerous 
diseases than to attempt to “cure” them. 
Once established, suffering, doctors’ bills 
and loss of time are the best that we may 
hope for. Prevention should be the aim; 
and, realizing this truth, in future we ex- 
pect to devote considerable space to keep- 
ing well. ThiS week we are printing the 
first of a series of articles on this subject 
by Dr. B. E. Washburn, and others will 
follow. We earnestly ask that you read 
what Dr. Washburn says this week and in 
subsequent issues. He is a recognized au- 
thority. 





ion 





Send Us Experience Letters for Our 
“Land Clearing Special”’ 


[NSTEAD of a “Stumps and Rocks Special”, 

we have decided upon “Land Clearing 
Special” as more appropriate for our issue 
of December 6, which is to be devoted to 
methods of removing stumps, rocks, gullies, 
patches of timber, etc., that keep us from 
having the broad, open fields that are abso- 
lutely necessary if we are to use tractors, 
riding plows, harrows and cultivators. Give 
us your experience with this problem. For 
the best experience letter we offer a prize 


of $5, $3 for the second, $2 for the third 
best, and payment at regular rates for all 
others we publish. Letters must reach us 


by Saturday, November 22. 





Regular Articles for Beekeepers 


N THIS issue we are publishing the first 

of a series of monthly articles on bee- 
keeping. These articles are by Prof. H. B. 
Parks, of College Station, Texas, one of the 
country’s recognized authorities on  bee- 
keeping. Prof. Parks not only knows bees, 
but he knows how to tell about them in an 
interesting, helpful way. To those of our 
readers who keep bees, Prof. Parks’ articles 
will prove of great value; to those who do 
not, we believe a careful perusal of these 
monthly discussions will prove an inspira- 
tion to get into the beekeeping game, even 
if only on a very small scale. 





Make the Acquaintance of Your 
Local Banker 


PROBABLY a dozen farmers today keep 

bank accounts and pay by check where 
one did so ten years ago. But even yet 
there are farmers who have not learned the 
great convenience of doing business through 
the bank. As your crop money comes in, 
deposit it with your bank and pay every- 
thing with checks. A cancelled check is the 
best kind of receipt. Moreover, the banker 
is a good man to cultivate. You may not 
need to borrow money now, but the day may 
come when you will. Then yotif acquaint- 
ance with the banker will be a real asset. 
And in this connection, be sure to read 
what Dr. Camp and others are saying in 
this issue about how to use the bank and 
how to go about borrowing money. 





The Ammonia-Nitrogen Question 
Discussed 


ROGRESSIVE Farmer readers’ attention is 

called to the discussion of ammonia and 
nitrogen on page 16 of this issue. The use 
of the term “ammonia” has resulted in a 
great deal of confusion among fertilizer users 
and dealers, and the sooner the term passes 
out of our fertilizer vocabulary the better it 
will be for all concerned. Read what is said 
on this subject on page 16. 


Send Us Good Farm Pictures 


WE ARE always glad to get good pictures 
of farm scenes, and will pay cash for all 
we can use. Pictures must be clear and 
distinct, and we prefer that they be of fine 
crops, fine livestock, or pretty farm homes 
or grounds. Send us any that you may have 
that may fall in the above classifications. 
Be sure to write your name and address on 
the back of each picture, also what the pic- 
ture is. 








Join Our Experience Meeting 


EVERY week we hold a Farmers’ “Exper- 
ience Meeting,” to which every Progres- 
sive Farmer reader is invited. In a multi- 
tude of counsel there is wisdom, and we 
want our readers to feel free to join in these 
discussions. Watch for the lists of subjects 
for discussion as announced each week, and 
then let us hear from you. We pay for all 
letters we use. 





HAD I BUT KNOWN 


Had I but known it would have been my fate 
To bear of mundane burdens,all this weight, 
This day’s defeat, this agony of night, 

This vague unrest, this longing after light, 
I would have let that—*mince pie alone, 





Had I but known. —L. W. 





BUSINESS TALKS 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Why Advertised Goods Are 
Cheaper 








T PAYS to buy advertised goods, because 

they will practically always live up to 
their reputation. Take the matter of piston 
rings, for instance. There are many kinds 
of these on the market, and a careful exam. 
ination of those that are offered will con. 
vince anyone that the ones that are most 


widely advertised are, in nearly every jn. 


stance, the better ones. 
There are advertised in The Progressive 
Farmer several different makes of piston 


rings, and we would urge that our readers 
in making use of piston rings stick rather 
closely to these advertised brands. Don’t 
let anyone tell you that they will cost you 
more just because they are advertised, be- 
cause that isn’t the truth. 

By spending a good bit of money for ad- 
vertising purposes, these manufacturers so 
greatly increase their output that they are 
able to sell considerably cheaper than those 
firms which do not advertise. Therefore make 
up your mind once for all time that the 
widely advertised goods not only are not 
higher-priced, but are actually cheaper than 
the non-advertised. 

And besides, as said above, these advertised 
goods have a reputation at stake, and some- 
thing to live up to. The non-advertised and 
little-known goods have no reputation, at 
least no very widely known reputation, and 
have not nearly so much to live up to as 
the widely advertised goods. Therefore, in 
buying goods of this kind, you have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by buying 
those that are advertised, not only of piston 
rings, but all other kinds of goods. 


Typewriter Excellent Farm 

Implement 

a business man. He is no 
longer the haphazard, happy-go-lucky 

person that he was in olden times. If he 

isn’t a business man, he isn’t a farmer, and 

are glad to say that our observation 


shows us that a great percentage of our 
readers are real farmers and business men. 


HE farmer is 


we 


Every farmer needs a_ typewriter, even 
though he may not write a great number of 
letters. A letter that is neatly typewritten 
carries far more weight than one scribbled 
out by hand, it matters not how legible the 
writing may be. And, too, carbon copies 
can easily be made of all typewritten letters, 
and if you want to know a year or two hence 
what you wrote a certain person or firm, all 
you have to do is to go to your files and 
find the carbon copy of the letter. 

There are so many reasons why every 
farmer should have a typewriter, and so few 
why he shouldn’t, that the proposition be- 
comes a one-sided one. 

We week an 
type- 


are carrying from week to 
advertisement of one of the biggest 
writer companies of the world, and we 
would urge that you secure the literature 
from these folks and purchase you a ma- 
chine. It will pay you. 


Buy the Best for the Bathroom 


HOPE to see the day when every farm 

home will have its bathroom. Every indi- 
cation is that bathrooms are being built on 
our farms in ever-increasing numbers, and 
also that better plumbing material is being 
used. This is as it should be, because of all 
the necessities, luxuries or semi-luxuries 
about the home, nothing is of more import- 
ance than the bathroom. It is true that it 
costs some money, but it is worth it. 





Like almost everything else, it pays, as 4 
rule, to buy the best in the beginning, as it 
will prove cheaper in the long run. This is 
practically true of plumbing materials. We 
have been carrying the advertising for a 
long time of one of the big plumbing manu- 
facturers of this country, and we would 
especially urge that all our readers who are 
even thinking about putting in bathroom 
equipment secure the literature from this 
firm. Look up the advertisement right now, 
and write for the literature at once. Make 
up your mind to equip a bathroom right 
away, if you haven’t already done so. It 
will pay you in so many different ways that 
there is every reason why you should put m 
one, and no reason why you shouldn't. 





Buy a Good Raincoat 


VERY person on the farm needs 

raincoat, because it is impossible to do 
the work about the farm and not be out m 
rain at times, and it is here that the rai- 
coat may be worth the cost in one day. 

A good raincoat will keep one dry in al- 
most an unlimited quantity of rain, an 
while it may not be desirable to work in the 
rain, this is often necessary on the farm, 
and it is a matter of self-protection in pre- 
viding a raincoat for just such occasions. 

We are advertising raincoats in our col- 
umns nearly every issue. Secure the litera- 
ture of these manufacturers, and make UP 
your mind right now that you will have @ 


a good 


raincoat for every person who is liable t®._@ 


have to be outdoors when rain is falling 
This will pay not only in comfort, but ee 
the gaving of doctor bills, ete. 
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OUR SUBSCRIPTION 
MANAGER SAYS— 









’ 
It’s Over Now 

HE hot summer days certainly stayed 

with us right through September and Oc 
tober, but they are over over now and the 
Jong winter evenings are at hand so every- 
body will want plenty of good reading mat 
ter 


Farmer is one of the 


The Progr 


magazines everybody should have. You ap 
preciate it and if you will just tell your 
neighbor what it means to you and ask him 


for his subscription, you will certainly make 
of him. 


A Good Example 
R® ‘EN t - . 


a friend 


ié-year-eid lad wrete fer re- 


ipt bor ainples ond heipful sugges 

fons, saying he was going + set up a bi¢ 
club 

In thr weeks ¢ © » tread 112 sub 
ger yns 

It takes a ub af o 5 te win a regi« 
tered pig-——-of the treed »ou prefer; a chu et 
only fi n a «onuine Eastman Ne. *° 
Browni rda 

You mea » Tiss su ovpertuni- 
ties v t f yur sample and <supptice 
tots) 


Tors ' ot lode Viere 


T*? weeks more, and Huck Finn will 
start as a serial story, the frst hapters 

appearing in our issue of Nevember 15 

Dost miss beginning this great story 

with the first chapters. This is a great treat, 

net only to our young folks bui fer all of 

our “caders, as Huck Fimn ‘is « story that 

appea’s io ¢F erybedy 

Think of your neighbors and particularly 

your neighbor's chitdren and how they will 

evjoy Huck Finn during the long winter 

evermmgs 

You know they all 


need The Progressive 
Farmer and tf you tell them about its many 
features as well as about this thomsand 
dollar story that m book form costs $1.75, 
ther will aff eledily give you a subseription 


It Can't Be I icis 


yo! can’t do something for somebody 
hout doing something for yourself. 
someone a kind- 


Think it over If you do 
1 warded as you feel better all 
done so. If you render any- 


one a real service, you are rewarded in many 
ways 

Do your neighbor a real favor by interest 
ing m subscribing to The Progressive 
Farmer. We reward you for every subscrip 
tion you send wu ind better still, the more 
subscribers we get, the larger and better 
paper we are able to mak 50 you get a 
larger and bett Progress Farmer $ an 
extra r urd 

Today is a ehiy good time te go and 
get t sub ptions from your neighbors 
that you ha been thinking about for a 
long tir 

Won 2 pl io 


The Popular Reward 


T No. 2 Brownie Kodak which we are 


Rving to our friends as a reward for 
their securing a club of five subscriptions 
for us is the most popular reward we hawe 
ever had 

Lveryo that receives ome writes us 4 

letter telling us that they were more 
paid tor their trouble and several sent 
some very pretty pictures which they 
taken with their kodaks. 


tine Eastman 
inches 


Kodak takes a pic 


4x3 





club of five and earn one of 


plendid cameras. 


us a 





‘ “Why is it, ‘Sam, that one never hears of a 
arkey committing suicide?” inquired the 
Herth tner 

“Well, 


you see, it’s disaway, boss: When 
a white 


pusson has amy trouble he sets 
down an* gits to studyin’ about it an’ a- 
Worryin’. Then firs’ thing you know he’s 
done killed hisse’f. But when a nigger sets 
down to think about his troubles, why, he 
ies’ nacherly goes to sleep !""—Life 


R. Facts Says— 
KEEP your eyes and 

ears open if you 
@esire to set on in the 























OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “‘ The Young People's Department”. The Progressive Farmer | 














A HIGHWAY BUM 


H*> a littl dog 
and a moth ten coat of tan 

And his legs are short, of the wabbly 
sort; I doubt if ever they ran; 

And he howls at night, while in broad 
day-light he sleeps like a bloomin’ 
lor, 

And he likes tl 
breed; he’s a most 


with a stubby tail, 


feed of the common 
irregular dog 


{ call him Bum, and in total sum he’s all 
that his name implics, 


For he’s just a tramp with a highway 
stamp that culture cannot disguise; 

And his friends abound everywhere I've 
found, be they urchins or dogs or 
men; 

Yet he sticks to me with a fiendish glee; 
it is truly beyond my ken 

I talk te him when I'm lonesome like, and 


I'm sure that he understands 
When he looks at me so attentively and 
gently licks my hands; 
Then he rubs his nose on my store-made 
clethes, but I uever say aught 
ther-at, 
For the good Lerd knows [ can buy more 
cisthes, but never a friend like that+ 


Se my good oid pal, my irregular dog, 
my fica- bieen. stub-tailed friend, 

Elias become a part of my very heart, to 
cherished till lifetime's end; 

4nd on Judgment Day, if I take the way 
{ that leads where righteous meet, 

% my dog is barred by the heaventy 

guard, we’ beth of us brave the 

heat 


-From Ne Name Series 











“My Favorite Games” 


(Girts’ $1 Prive Letter) 
N SCHOOL my 


game most enjoyed by 


game, and the 
ill, is “Flying 


tavorite 


Dutchmen.” To play it, the children form 
a ring by joining hands, and two others are 
chosen to be the “Dutchmen.” They run 
around the ring and tap the hands of two 
others The “Dutchmen” run on around, 
while the ones tapped run around the other 


and the ones that beat in getting back 


way 

get the vacated place im the ring The 

beaten ones are “Dutchmen” and tap others, 
ind so on The fun is in reaching the 

place first. The game is good exercise also. 
An indoor game, “Black Magic,” is pery 

interesting Two children know the 


“Magic,” and can keep the others guessing 


and wondering. Ome, as magician, goes out 


of the room. While he is outside, a child, 
not in the secret, mames any object in the 
room. The magician then comes in and the 


other child in the secret, is spokesman. He 


asks, “Was it the clock?” “No.” “Was it 
the chair?” “No.” “Was it the paper?” 
“No.” “Was it the dresser?”” “Yes.”’ Which 


is correct 
to mame any 
something 


is for the questioner 
room, but name 
he names the object really 
child not in the secret. 
Or two can have it made up that before you 
tell what really was named, name something 
beginning with the letter b. It takes a long 
time to catch on to the trick 


The idea 
objects in the 
black just before 
picked out by the 


B. L. SMITH 


Flinch and Carroms Favorite 
Games 


(Beys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
Y FAVORITE 


roms is a close 


game is flinch, while car 


second 


As many as ten or twelve can play Flinch 
There are usually ten sects of 15 cards im 
each deck Each participant draws ten 
cards which he places im a pile, face up, and 
these are called his “Flinch pile.” Then each 
one draws five cards which he holds in his 
hand, not showing them, these being his 
“hamd.”’ If be has a 1 or 15 on his Flinch 
pile he has to play it, but if he has no 1 or 
15 on his flinch pile he proceeds to play i's 
or 15’s from his hand as they lave to come 
first. The ones are piled up to 14 and laid 
aside, the 15's down to two. Then the next 
player to the left plays after the first has 
quit playing. The object is to get his Flinch 
pile played out first and he has the game. 
Should a player fait to play i’s or 15's, he 
is “Flinched,” and the player who Fiinches 
him adds a card to his Flinch pile. 

Carroms is played om a board. There are 
12 red and 12 green rings with a biack 
cing or “25” which are placed in the middle 
of the board. As many as four can play. 
Each ene takes either the red or the green 
rings and tries to put all of their rings im 
the pocket. All can shoot at the black ring 
and whoever gets it in the pocket gets 25. 
Whea all of one’s rings are put in he pro- 
ceeds to count the other rings om the board. 
Each ome counts five the one that 
scores the most wins the game. The ting 
which one shoots must uct go in the pocket 
or he has to take one of his rings out and 
place it in the middie of the board. 

LEONARD L. HUMPHRIES. 

Cliit, Va. 


oeueie dag (mee 


Likes Contest Games 
% PAVORITE games 
“George Washington” is an indoor game 
that is mice to play when celebrating the 
birthday of the Father of our country 
Give each player a pencil and sheet of paper, 


@ames are contest 


and see which one can write the most words, 
using only the letters in George Washing- 
ton’s name, in ten minutes’ time. The one 


writing the most words gets a prize. 

An out-of-door game, which I enjoy is 
called Earth, Air, Water, or Fire. Select 
two leaders; let them choose sides. Giving 
the head player a ball, he throws the ball to 
one on the other side calling out either, 


“Earth,” “Air,” “Water” or “Fire.” Should 
he call earth the one to whom he throws the 
ball must answer quickly, before he can 
count ten, something that lives on the 
earth. If he calis out air he must answer 
with somethiag that lives in the air; if 














NEAL CLARK, 
Monroe, N. C., and His Hampshire Pig 


water, something that lives im the water. 
Should he cali out fire he must not say any- 
thing. Should he name something that lives 
in water, when earth or fire is called out 
he has to take a seat. The one standing the 
longest gets a prize. 
Both games call 
are my favorites 
THELMA LEWIS (Age 11.) 
N eshoba, Miss. 


The Travel Game 


ovr neighborhood is not thickly settled so 


for quick thinking and 


we do not oftem have other children to 
play games with Friends from different 
places send us mamy pretty view post cards 


to look at them and wish we 
could travel. Then mama 
game, the most interesting 
called it “History and Geo 
would not sound like play, 

» Travel Game.” If 
the picture is one in history we must find 
the subject and learn all we can about it, 
and if geography do the same ard it seems 
like we can learn such this way 
faster than in 


and we used 
were rich so we 
invented a new 
of all. We first 
graphy,” only it 
so we wow call it 





things 
school. 
it is fun to play that we are rich and see 
who cam travel to the most places. Of 
course the one who travels most is the rich- 
est ARTHUR ARMOUR 
Many, La 


Earning Money for Sunday School 


I WANT to tell the young folks about how 


i made some money. Our Sunday school 
teacher asked our class if we would give 
fifty cents apiece in the “seventy-five mil 
lion campaiga.” All of us said we would 


myself to 
papa said 


I wanted to earn the money 
give, so, last Saturday afternoon, 
we wouldn’t have to work at home and I 
hired to a aeighbor to pick cotton. I picked 
filty-two pounds and he paid me one dollar 
I though he would pay me one cent a pound 
but he said he had to pay the other pickers 
two cents and so he gave it to me. There 
had been a fearful train wreck that morning 
near our home and everybody went to sec 
the wrecked cars that afternoon but I was 
giad I earned money to give to the Sunday 
school, even if I didn’t see the wreck. 

Pelican, La. MALCOLM RUST 


‘ ° ” 

‘My Fevesite Sport 
M FAVORITE sport is basket bali, so I 

will teli how I came to play it first. 

About two years ago my school had a bas- 
ket bali team, and I used to spend a good 
deal of my time watching the players. I 
had a great contempt for the game, and said 
to myseli, “Aw, that game’s no good. I 
wonder why those heys want to waste their 
time playing it anyway.’ 

One day a boy chum of mine asked me to 
play with the team, as one of the hoya Gi 
aot come ta achoel that day. I decided { 
would play, and really cormvince myself that 
basket-hailf was a poor game. To my sur- 
prise I was at omce fascinated with the 
game, and have bees ever. since. I used to 

ae Rexletye 4 i+ 4h 





sores os ‘oe 








(47) 1783 
be a good basket ball player, but since we 
moved to the couatry I hawe tad mo chaace 
to play G. B. CARTER, Jc 
New Londen, 


N. C. 


~ Basket Ball 


ASKET Ball is one of the most popular 
the schools of this section. 

In most of the schools there are as many 
as two teams, a girls’ team amd a boys’ 
team. Some schools have more. The teams 
practice at play tim, « school. 

Every few 
between the 





games 


weeks ‘re are match 
teams ot neighboring 


games 
schools. 
Friday afternoons or Saturdays, the teams, 
teacher$ and all the pupils who can, go to 
the school where they intend playing. There 
is usually a crowd of visitors to watch the 
game. Sometimes five or six teams mect 
and play. ILENE TERRY. 


Detroit, Texas. 


Coster Strike Ball 





T? PLAY center strike ball, we form a 
ring, standing with our feet apart aed 
with each foot touching e@ meighber’s feat 


We choose a leader whe holds the bal! ant 
takes his place in cemter. We are them 
ready to play. The leader tries te send the 
bali eut of the ring between the feo: of the 
Players. To do this he bats the ball with 
bis hands and sends it sofling 
ground. The players try to keep the 
within the ring by batting it back 
If a player allows the bali to pass out be 
tween his feet, he changes places with @he 
ome in the center 
VIRGINIA BELEK (Age 

Cheraw, South Carolina 


alone the 


bart 


The Worthwhile Club 


Tee young peopie in our neighbtrheedi mes 
last winter to form a club in which pteas 


ure and profit could be combined te the best 
advantage. The title, “The Worthwhile 
Club” was chosen and three officers clected 


a president, vice-president and secretary 

A meeting is held every two we 
are various ways of answering roll cal! ut 
one meeting each of the boys named one 
thing that is worth while and told why i iw 
so, and the girls named things not worth 
while and told why they are not Then ot 
other meetings roli cali is answered ty a 
stanza of poetry 


aks There 


or a proverb 
A program committee is 
ach meeting and it is its 
the next pregram. A 
devoted te a single subject 
ber in harmony with the main thought The 
programs 
tions, 


appouitea as 
duty ‘to pilem 
meeting is generally 
with each num 
consist of recitations, deciama 
om po; iticags 
club Th meetings 

After 


ten-thirty y’ 


and original 
by the members of the 


piane music 


always close with music the program, 


games are played until lock, 


when the meeting adjourns 
We hepe to continue the club through thre 


summer and by our efforts te make it reaiig 
worthy its same 
Fayetteville, N. ( MARIAN CURRIS 


Measuring the Club Boy’s Cora 


HE entire crop of the corm club acre im 

the husk should first be weighed when # 
is in a dry condition. Then weigh out 1 
pounds separately. Husk and shell this 1 
pounds and weigh the shelled corn. Multiply 
the weight of all the corn in the husk by 
the weight of this shelled corn. Point off 
the two right hand figures and divide hy 
56. The results will be the yield in busbels 
of shelled corn. Im every case where thence 
is prospective yield of 100 bushels or more, 
notice should be semt to the state agewt a 
charge of beys’ clubs before harvesting 

Suppose when yor corm is weighed up in 
the shuck you have 6,009 pounds. Then you 
take 100 pounds and shell it and the shelled 
corn weighs 77 pounds. You will now 
late as follows: 6,000 & 77 — 462,000 Pointing 
off the two right hand ciphers: 4,620 —‘56— 
82.5. The yield then would be 82.5 bushels of 
corn.—G. L. ee 


calcu 





Stony Mill, Va., Club Yell 


CE cream, soda water, ginger ale, pop, 
Stony Mill’s Corn Club is always om top; 

You can stand them on their head, 

You can stand them on their feet, 

But Steny Mill's Corn Club can’t be beat 


? 
Program for Young People’s Club 
NOVEMBER 6—LITERATURE 
A. Roll call: Give favorite character im tet 
erature and reason for choice 
B. Story of several books ail should read, 
such as Ivanhoe, Sir Galahad, Vamitg 
Fair, and Dante’s Inferno. 
Cc. Rooting, from —_ Crane” 


J 


D. Son 
E. mass ng: A wa chapters of “Over the 
A. . Se Hot chocolate; rye breae 
and cheese iches. 


A. Rell call: Wh ny 
8. yma “Let Us Be 
Dp, = de “SS be hook, 


E. bane “Thanksgiving cheer.” 

F, Basie selection. a a 
iremmeants: Sou Doughnuts coffee. 

G. Teast by o : “Haat "Em Up” 
“srr pres $} 


48 fearon Ser onet 


STEREOS PET eRe Cet 














of Power 


FO TE NRE 








Big stumps! stumps and trees with deep 

tap roots! any stump that can be pulled with the 
best inch steel cable!—you alone can pull with my 
“K” Hand Power Stump Puller—without digging and 
without the expense of teams and powder. I guar. 
antee it. I refer you to U. S. Gov. officials. I give 
highest banking references. If you have stump land, 
the cheapest way of clearing it is with the 


\ 


Frank Hance, & 

one-armed farmer 

of Bowie, Md., pull- 

ing a double silver 

maple 3 ft. 8 in. in 

diameter at the § . . ee oe sant se , 
ground, with deep  * ; ia 


top roots, This is aaa CER How the “K” Pulls Biggest Stumps  _A Mechanical Wonder 


an easy pull for the 
“K,” as the cable [ae 3 : The “‘K”’ works on the leverage principle Made of finest steel—guaranteed 
canbehitched high [ites umm Vege a of the ordinary lifting jack, except that against breakage. Weighs only 171 lbs,-« 
and the leverage is [e: ; en) ee the power is applied on a cog-wheel in- easily carried or hauled about on its own 
consequently ee: ai. 3 stead of a standard. 100 Ibs. push on the truck wheels. Has two speeds—60 feet 
greater. OP aes oon lever develops a 48-ton pull on the stump— per minute for hauling in cable or for 
mt aS, all an inch steel cable will hold. One small stumps—slow speed for heavy pulls. 
: man operates it alone—no teams Works equally well on hillsides and 

to pay for—no walking, marshes where horses can not WOF. 





Owners Praise It 
» H, Sinclair of the Dept. of the Interior, a U.S. Gov. official, writes: ‘‘The 
», stump puller is a wonder.”’ 
»,, Ernest Thompson Seton, author and naturalist, declares the “K’' “a great 
‘s, success.’’ ; ; 
- Hundreds of owners write in, telling of pulling six- and seven-foot 
Ss. stumps, of pulling faster and pulling bigger stumps than by any 
y other machine. 

x : w ki ial off “K” introduced 
ss, Special Offer i irer,ceigubortood Write vs today for fell talormetion sad 
Nn free book on Land Clearing and about our Wonderful Drag Saw. 

The Fitzpatrick Products Corp. 
Box 74 


99 John Street, New York 
»., Pacific Coast Office 182 Fifth St, San Francisco 


H.G.Hunzicker 
of Foster,Wash., 
pulling a 24-inch 
fir stump with 
deep tap roots out 
of hard ground, 
without using 
powder or cutting 
any roots, 


ne 


4 eae Be pa ae 
LSA Fc gathe eel) 


SN SARE 5S SPREE pe AE See g Sag 
at Ss Bethe th taken. BS aoheres : 


7 ed aie 


Somer ee 








